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Bunyan. 
fhe following article was nearly completed before the Wain- 
wright Board of Seagoing Officers submitted its report on Naval 
Academy affairs. Some reference, however, has been made to 
the contents of that report, but no attempt has been specifically 


nade to discuss the recommendations submitted by that board. 


| NTRODUCTION 


“Once upon a time” a Secretary of the Navy was reported to 
have complained of the difficulty of carrying out the wishes of 
naval officers, because of the contradictory nature of the recom- 


mendations they made to him, the apparent antagonism of naval 
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officer to naval officer and the arbitrary position each assumed in 
stating his position, and in general, because of the naval officer's 
way of looking at things, a way which seemed to the Secretary to 
be somewhat different from the point of view c mmonly held by 
other similarly well educated men. The cause of this the Secre. 
tary was inclined to ascribe to the kind of knowledge naval officers 
imbibed while they were being trained at Annapolis. 

What is our own opinion? Do we men of the navy who have 
been some time afloat find that in our conduct of affairs, whether 
at sea or on shore, whether official or personal, our usefulness js 
impaired and our importance diminished because of the training 
we received at Annapolis? Are we agreed, one with another, in 
thinking that because of the way we have been brought up by our 
Alma Mater, because of the discipline, the influence, and the sur- 
roundings at Annapolis, we are not quite as good men, socially, 
morally and professionally (using the three words in their broad- 
est significance) as we would like to be, as perhaps we might be, 
had our “young days of gathering flowers” been differently 
ordered? The aim and object of this paper is to endeavor to deal 
somewhat with these young days and the flowers we gathered in 
the garden of our Alma Mater. 

We are not to consider how we have wasted our opportunities, 
for that we have done so, being human beings, is at once con- 
ceded; rather are we to consider how our opportunities, with the 
shaping of which we had little or nothing to do, have perhaps 
wasted us. Our subject is the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland; not the grounds, nor the buildings, nor the 
environment, though many words pleasant and unpleasant may 
be said of them, but the human elements that compose the Acad- 
emy—the midshipmen, the instructors, the disciplinarians, and the 
activities pertaining to these lives. No extended description of 
the development of the Academy will be attempted, neither will 
the many, very many, excellent features of the training and teach- 
ing be held up to view, howsoever admirable they may be. In- 
stead I shall assume the ungracious task of calling attention, in a 
more or less fragmentary way, to some of those components of 
Naval Academy life which seem to me, after long thinking about 
them, to be less commendable than they might be, in the hope that 
your minds may be set to thinking about our Alma Mater. For 


into the making of a midshipman there enter some factors which 
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the light of other days shows us might perhaps be changed or 
modified. If to harken to these matters you will seriously incline 
your ear, talk about them, take some interest in them, and, as a 
consequence, exert your energies towards bettering them, the 
object of the disjointed suggestions now to be submitted for your 


consideration will be attained. 


HISTORICAL. 
‘Build me straight, O worthy Master! 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!” 
—Longfellow. 

Some years before the United States Naval Academy became a 
permanent institution under the direct care and protection of the 
government, the fact was recognized that midshipmen, if they 
were to become efficient commissioned officers in the navy, must 
be educated. Accordingly nautical schools were established in a 
few of the larger seaports of the Atlantic coast, under the patron- 
age of the navy, but not as integral parts of that service. Attend- 
ance at them was not compulsory and the number of pupils was 
small. In 1838, however, a regular naval school was organized 
at the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, though without Congressional 
authorization; and thither a few years later went the celebrated 
mathematician William Chauvenet as professor in charge. He 
drew up a plan for the conversion of the institution into a regu- 
larly organized school in which all the subjects necessary to the 
education of the naval officer should be taught by competent in- 
structors. This was the germ of the future Naval Academy. 
Professor Chauvenet’s program provided for a two-year course 
of study at the Naval Asylum, and orders were issued by the 
Secretary of the Navy to the governor of the Asylum to carry it 
into effect. But these orders were subsequently revoked in defer- 
ence to the representations of naval officers who thought that the 
midshipmen could not be spared from service at sea to attend a 
two-year course on shore—just as recently there was a three-year 
course instead of a four-year course because of the shortage of 
officers. However, the important suggestion was then made that 
there was sufficient power vested in the Navy Department, without 
recourse to Congress, te establish a national naval school adequate 
to all the necessities. 
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United States Naval School—as it was then called—took place 
at Annapolis on October 10, 1845 


Nothing remains at Annapolis to-day to remind us of what our 
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Alma Mater lo ked like in IS45, some Six ode ears ago, noth- 
ing except plain old Fort Severn itself hat 1s permitted t 
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sents an incongruous appearance amidst its surroundings of mag- 


nificent ornate building Everywhere have come change and 
expansion. Now the new midshipmen’s quarters, named Bancroft 
Hall, is a great stone structure described by Baedecker as th 


largest granite building in the world—a description which ma 


Pive Satisfaction to some peopl in which are housed nearly YOU 
midshipmen ; and there are officers’ quarters. halls. armories. gym- 
nasiums ; and models, practice ships, steam engines and the like— 


all taken together constituting a complete naval educational plant 
which, whether it meet with general admiration or not. is de 
cidedly imposing and has certainly cost the country a mint of 


money. 
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ferent directions in their endeavors to have the methods and pro- 
ceedings of the Academy conform to their ideas. Since those 
days, these same forces have striven at different times to shape or 
alter the conduct of affairs at Annapolis, but our Alma Mater has 
pursued the even tenor of her way, for better, for worse, without 
paying too much attention to the importunities of well-meaning 
innovators. 

To resume, Congress had meanwhile settled the controversy 
over the permanent site for the Academy, about which there had 
been much dispute, by decreeing that in 1865 it should be re. 
established at Fort Severn. So the Covstitution brought back the 
midshipmen from Newport to their former home at Annapolis, 
There our Alma Mater has remained ever since, growing in grace 
and beauty, in efficiency and importance with each passing year 
With this new birth came as part of it that really great ‘naval com- 
mander, Admiral David D. Porter. No man ever did more to 
glorify a college than he did by his efforts to elevate and make 
powerful the Naval Academy. He converted the institution from 
a secondary school for wayward boys into a college for respon- 
sible young men. 

Perhaps the next event of note was the coming in 1874 of Ad- 
miral C. R. P. Rodgers as superintendent, another great man. 
He revived her drooping spirits, improved her relaxing discipline, 
and revised her scholastic methods. He instituted elective courses 
in advanced branches, and thereby caused much uneasiness to 
some of the deep-water sailors of the service. These courses have 
since been abolished; but that they were “ good things,” in line 
with modern educational progress, and might be restored, is the 
opinion held by some officers. 

Of the recent history of our Alma Mater, her great expansion 
since the Spanish War and her wonderful material growth, little 
need be told, for the story is known to all. We see her marching 
onward, striving.to the best of her ability to do for her sons what 
she thinks is right, and insisting that they shall come up to her 
high standard. Her motive force is coercive; and there is an 
irresistible “ must ’’ making for professional righteousness behind 
every act of a midshipman’s career. 

What in her life of over sixty years has our Alma Mater done 


to entitle her to a page in history? What she has done is what 
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ALMA MATER. 701 
she is now doing ; it is, to quote the language of Colonel Larned 
Ss J : 2 

about West Point, precisely this: 

She takes us at the critical period of youth; isolates us completely for 
four years from the atmosphere of commercialism, and provides absorb- 
ing employment for both mental and physical activities. She surrounds 
us with exacting responsibilities, high standards and uncompromising tra- 
ditions of honor and integrity. She demands a rigid accountability for 
every moment of our time and every voluntary action. She offers us the 
inducement of an honorable career and sufficient competence as a reward 


of success. And she requires of us the surrender of life and personal 


interest to the service of the state without hesitation and without other 


7 } 
rewards than the satisfaction of duty accomplished. 


THe CANDIDATE. 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 
As Eden’s garden bird.” 
Halleck 

To enter Annapolis, a young man must first be nominated for 
appointment by his Congressman or by the President. He thus 
becomes a candidate only; his appointment he does not receive 
until after he has matriculated. 

Last year Congress passed a law to the effect that candidates 
for admission to the Naval Academy should be informed of their 
nomination for appointment a year before the time set for appear- 
ing before the entrance examination board. This action follows 
the custom in force for some years at West Point. Its object is 
to insure the better preparation of young men to pass into the 
Academy, and to stay in after passing in. Heretofore more than 
half of the number of candidates who pre sented themselves for 
the entrance examinations failed to pass in; and about half of those 
who passed in—until the pressing need for officers the past year 
or two necessitated a lowering of the standard—failed to stay in. 
What will be the effect of the new law in altering these percent- 
ages of failures can not be predicted. Perhaps a greater number 
of young men will succeed in passing the entrance examination, 
but that these matriculants will be better scholars is left for the 
future to determine. 

In the city of Annapolis there are two schools, whose reason for 
being is the preparing of boys to pass the entrance examinations 
for the Naval Academy. They are excellent schools for that pur- 


pose, but only for that purpose. In no way whatever do they pay 
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attention to advanced study, or to discipline—not even compellin 
oa —s 
attendance at school. The scholars, some 200 or 300 in number 
live absolutely free and uncontrolled lives in the hotels and board. 
ing-houses of the city of Annapolis. In no college town, in 
home, in no profession or business is such an untrammeled exist. 
ence possible. Excepting the good that may be born and bred 
in a boy bet he goes to one of t e Annapolis preparator 
schools, there is no apparent obligation to make him do his dup 
to the school or to society. 
Furthermore in the town of Annapolis, as we all know, ther 


are no dive 


sions of a healthy nature to attract youngsters of 1: 
to 19 years of age, just from home or boarding 


for the first time in their lives on their own resources, and sud- 


denly relieved of all but innate responsibility. There are no 
amusements, no athletics, no places to go to. In short ther 
nothing for the candidates to do to pass away their spare ti 
They therefore follow their own inclinations in search of fun 
recreation, and conduct themselves pretty much as they please 
That in such an unusual and unaccustomed situation a boy 


, ke 
likely to seek improper excitement, to gamble a little, to tipple now 


and then, to annoy quiet pe yple, to tease the police, to get into 


some sort of mischief, is not to be wondered at, however much it 
may be deplored. To say that it is not necessary to send boys t 

these fitting-schools and subject them to the temptations of the 
town begs the question. [or it is not the moral atmosphere sur- 


rounding the life of the boys that interests the parents, they can 


know nothing about it: but the wish to make sure that their sons 
shall pass the entrance examinations for the Academy. The 
records show clearly that these schools do their work of coaching 

1 1 } r 


their candidates better than other schools, and that nearly all then 


pupils pass into the Academy. he schools, therefore, deserve 


: rig Ba . 
the high recommendations grateful parents gladly give them, and 
these encomiums induce othe1 parents to send on their sons. 


These “ young barbarians,” then, healthy, vigorous, athletic, 


living their free and easy lives in the quiet old town of Annapo- 


lis, unrestrained in their movements except in so far as they must 


keep an eye on the pe li ‘e to avoid he ing arres ed. must perforce, 


as said above, seek undesirable amusements and improper diver- 


sions, not necessarily wicked or criminal, but 


‘ec or less de- 


1 1 2 : . 
moralizing and unhealthy; or else t ive a lite of 1s0la 
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of candidates would be domiciled in Annapolis, a number too 
small to cause worry or to work together for mischief, instead of 
the 200 or 300 who now roam recklessly about the town doing no 
good to themselves and perhaps aiding and abetting the midship- 


men in subverting the good order and discipline of the Academy. 


THE AGE or ENTRANCE, 


Che atrocious crime of being a young man I shall neither attempt t 


palliate nor deny.”—Pitt 

The age limits for the entrance of young men to the Academy 
are now 16 to 20 years. At the opening of the school in 1845 they 
were 13 to 15 years; but in a few years they were changed to 1 
to 18 years, and so remained until 1889. During this long period 
of time efforts were constantly made to have this age reduced, the 
older officers advocating the limits 12 to 14, the younger 14 to 16, 
Many arguments were advanced in favor of the reduction—and 
they are still put forward—the gist of them being that the limits 
were too great and too wide It was held then, as now, that a 
diversified lot of boys of 14 to 18 years of age, or of 16 to 20 years 
of age, in the same class, pursuing the same studies, could not be 
made into a homogeneous body; also that the older the boy the 
more difficult to imbue him with the traditions of the service, and 
to inculcate those principles of discipline which should form the 
foundation of the character of a naval officer. There may be 
something in the above point of view, for Great Britain, with the 
very object of having her officers, first, last and all the time, de- 
voted, heart, soul and mind, to the interests of the English Navy, 
accepts at her Naval Academy boys of only 12 to 13 years of age. 
On the other hand no other country accepts boys so young as 
England; Germany, France, Japan and other states follow gener- 
ally our rule, receiving into their academies young men who are 
already fairly well educated and old enough to have formed some 
opinions of men and things 

The conditions, social, intellectual, naval, in England are so 
different from the conditions found in our order of existence that 
it would be difficult to institute a fair comparison. As to results, 
there can be no doubt that British naval officers are good seamen, 
but that they are the ablest and most capable in the world can not 
be conceded; and until we know that they are we must assume 
that the practice followed by the rest of the naval world 1s a com- 


mendable one, 
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From some scattering unofficial notes I gather that the ages at 


which midshipmen are received into foreign naval academies are 


approximatel} as follows: 


NO ree ree eer 
PHMMOO occas eye ere 
Ee eee ee ee ‘ort te 

a 5 tk 20 
errr eer rere re oe 


Japan deserves special attention here, not so much on account 
of her recent naval successes as because after several of her naval 
officers had been educated in the great foreign naval academies of 
the world, she with this broad and unusual experience as a guide, 
founded a Naval Academy, to enter which the candidate must be 
between the ages of 15 and 20 years. Note also that Germany, 
too, a country in which great care is taken to have efficient institu- 
tions, has adopted 15 to 19 vears as the age of entrance to her 
yaval school. 

In 1889 the entering age at our Naval Academy was changed 
from 14 to 18 years of age to 15 to 20 vears of age; and finally in 
1904 the present limits of 16 to 20 vears of age were fixed. The 
advisability of this final change has been set forth by Medical 
Inspector Ames of the navy who, after a long tour of duty at 


Annapolis, spoke before the Naval Institute as follows: 


It is known, so far as psychology is concerned, that in the youth of 
15 the mind is not developed, and it follows of course, if you are going 
to take them at 15, unless you can select out of a great many the number 


required, you are going to fail, because it is apparent that it is preparing, 
and not advancing the mind, as the intellectual centers are not developed 


until 17 or 18 years of age. That is now recognized in all institutions of 
learning, and instead of reducing the age I think it would be far better to 
keep it as it is, I would say from 17 to 20. Make the standard higher, 
give them the full four vears’ course, etc I think it would be a 
great mistake, from the intellectual side, to reduce the age here 


Perhaps this may be the reason why the entering age for West 
Point is 17 to 22 years. Other reasons for holding to the present 
age may be advanced. The Academy is in intent and purpose a 
college and, therefore, to its undergraduates should appertain a 
manliness, responsibility and sense of honor as great as should be 
expected to bel ng to other collegi ins. Indeed these desiderata 
should be greater, for to matriculate at the Academy the oath of 


allegiance must be taken: 


[....do solemnly swear that I will support and defend the Consti 
tution of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
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prehend fully the signifi. 
cance ot this oath the nearer t boy ts to the man by just s 

uch the better will he know to what he pledges his lif hi f. 
tune and his sacred honor. 


\gain, in old times a youngster upon graduating was put on th 


forecastle where an officer of the deck could keep an eye on hi 
and where an old boatswain, a boatswain’s mate, a captain of the 
forecastle and a fore-mast man, all seamen of years and ex. 
perience, taught him how to behave like a man towards men 
how to do things in “ Bristol fashion.” “To-day, however. there is 
no oversecing office ot the deck il no ld-tashi ned f recastle 
school of practical instruction. Instead of being subjected t 
these humanizing influences of the len time Ishipmen ; 
now removed from the direct supe nm < uperiors and the 
valuable companionship of old * she ck ni ust rely t 
great extent on thei vn intelligence and discretion to perfor 
properly the duty entrusted to them. Wet nursing, as the term 
was understood in the old navy, is a thing of the past 


Perhaps herein may ite one Cause ror the con plaint of some 
superior officers that the midshipman of to-day is not the equal 


professionally of the midshipman of yesterda [It is true that life 


on board the modern man-of-war is verv different from what 


was on board the ships of ten or fifteen vears ago; conditions, sur- 


roundings, duties, have changed But the voungsters have not; 
that is, the midshipman of 19 f age can no more be ex- 
pected to know how to handle men and well the duty of a sea- 
man now than formerly when wet nursing was regarded by him 


as an abhorred necessity. To detail an inexperienced boy of 18 
f men and expect him to carr) 
out orders to the satisfaction of all concerned, 1s expecting 4 
great deal, perhaps too much. laybe a voung man of 22 can do 


no better, but it must be admitted, [ think, that the chances are m 


favor of the older boy; he surely will have had more expe 


and will know more of men and the ways of the world 
The limits of four years between 16 and 20, to which some ob- 


jection has been made, are not so wide as are the limits between 
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boys of 15 instructed at village schools—ability to read and write 


and some knowledge of geography and arithmetic. When the age 
was placed at 14 to 18 years, the scope of the examination was not 
materially changed ; more thoroughness, however, was exacted in 
the answers to the questions, and a greater degree of familiarity 
with each subject was expected. These questions were, in general 
character, much the same then as now, so far as they extended. 


and may be stated as follows: 


Arithmetic.—lIt is essential that the candidate be thoroughly Proficient 
in all branches of arithmetic 

Geography.—The location, etc., of places, rivers, mountains, etc. and 
the course of a vessel in making a voyage between ports 

Grammar.—The whole of English grammar as treated in common-school 


text-books. Reading, writing, and spelling 

In 1882 algebra was included, “ elemental in character and limi- 
ted to questions and problems upon fundamental rules and simple 
equations of one or more unknown quantities ”’; also this year for 
the first time appeared questions in United States history. The 


o 18—held until 1889, when it was 


ge of entrance, however—1r4 t 


set at I5 to 20 years. But no additions were made to the entrance 
requirements until 1902, when their scope was extended so as to 
include, in algebra, surds and quadratic equations; plane geom- 
etry ; and, in history, an examination in world history. In other 
subjects the examination remained unchanged. 

In 1904 the age of entrance was fixed at 16 to 20 years, without 
altering the mental qualifications of 1902. These entrance require- 
ments of to-day may be resolved into two divisions; to the first 
belong English, history, geography: to the second, mathematics. 
A candidate is required to complete and hand in his answers to 
the first in six hours; to the second, in seven hours—three hours 
for arithmetic, two for algebra and two for geometry. In looking 
Over a specimen examination paper, the questions will appear 
simple enough; and most boys of 14 to 16 should be able to an- 
swer them satisfactorily. Yet the truth is that to-day, as for the 
past 40 years, about half the number of boys who essay the exami- 
nations fail to pass them; which would seem to indicate either that 
the examination questions are too difficult for young men of 16 
to 20 years of age to answer, that is, that the standards are too 


high; or that the high schools of the country, public and private, 


oe 


are at fault in the way they teach and instruct. 
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But, writes Park Benjamin: 

The standards of admission are lower than at any other technical school 
in the country. It is because they are too low that the percentage of re- 
‘ected candidates is so great and the proportion of graduates so small. 
This is paradoxical but true. If such a low standard as now prevails is to 
represent the maximum attainment of the candidate, then he is not suff 
ciently trained nor does he possess the prima facie intellectual capacity to 
deal with the subjects which must be mastered in the four years’ course. 
If the general education of the candidate has gone beyond the standard, 
experience shows that he will be apt to slight the difficulties of the exami 
nation, leave preparation for the last moment and then cram. In any 
event the character of the preparation will always be governed by the 
standard. If the latter be low the preparation will extend no higher; if 
na higher level the preparation will come up to it. Experience at the 
Academy and in all scho« ls demonstrates that the percentage of rejection 
does not increase as the standard is raised, but on the contrary, decreases 

And James R. Soley, in his work on “ Foreign Systems of 
Naval Education,” 1880, writes: 

The high standard of admission and the competitive examinations [for 
entrance to the French Naval School] are not productive of cramming; on 
the contrary they are far less so than a lower standard would be, even in a 
test examination where the preparation is given in inferior schools with a 
month or a fortnight of private tuition just before the examination. At 
the examination for entrance to Annapolis, limited as it is in scope and 
trifling as are the subjects that compose it, a large number of the weaker 
candidates are prepared by this latter process. 

Mr. Soley seemingly arraigns the fitting-schools of thirty years 
ago as inferior. These schools, however, were then as they are 
now to a great extent dependents of the colleges; and although 
complaint is heard to-day of the lack of thoroughness in their 
methods of instruction, still they do the best they can under 
existing circumstances ; and most of their pupils succeed in enter- 
ing college and in staying there. 

A young man about 18 years of age who has been attending a 
htting- or high school, has left arithmetic, geography and other 
“trifling” subjects three or four years behind him; consequently 
he will find them unusually distasteful and difficult when he 
attempts a second tinie to master them. And especially so when 
he learns that the questions to be put to him by the Naval Acad- 
emy examiners differ somewhat from those he formerly was asked 
when he was a young boy at school. Maybe he should know how 
to answer them, but that is not the point; for to be prepared to 


enter college, to which nearly all secondary instruction tends, he 
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The definitions of these subjects are those agreed upon by the 
Committee of the National Educational Association on college en- 
trance requirements, in consultation with leading organizations of 


American scholars, and are as follows: 


The requirement in English is that recommended by the Conference on 
Uniform Requirements in English. In substance it is as follows: (a) 
Reading. To test the candidate's power of clear and accurate expression, 
he will be called on to write a paragraph or two on each of several topics 
chosen from certain books prescribed for this part of the examination. (b) 
Study and practice. This part of the examination presupposes the thorough 
study of each of several classical works 

The requirement in history is based on the recommendations of the com- 
mittee of the American Historical Association. It is divided into (a) 
ancient history; (b) medieval and modern European history; (c) Eng- 


lish history; (d) American history and civil government 


The requirements in French follow the recommendations of the com- 
mittee of the Modern Language Association. They comprise a knowledge 
of French grammar, the reading of about 300 pages of easy modern prose, 
writing from dictation, etc 

In mathematics, the requirements are in accordance with the recommen- 
dations made by a committee of the American Mathematical Society, and 
are as follows: Elementary algebra; (1) algebra to quadratics; (2) quad- 
ratics and beyond. Plane geometry 

In geography, the requirement is based on the report of the Committee 
of Physical Geography of the Science Department of the National Educa- 
tional Association. ~The questions have to do with the earth as a globe, the 


ocean, the atmosphere, and the land 


To ascertain how these questions have been answered by the 
candidates, the board assigns the papers for inspection and rating 
to selected readers who mark them on a scale of 100; and no 
paper can be finally marked below 60 (2.4) until it has been 
passed upon by two readers. It would be interesting to know 
how these papers, especially the mathematical ones, woul: fare at 
the hands of the Naval Academy readers. 

To enter college, a candidate must offer at his examination sub- 
jects amounting to thx equivalent of 15 points. A point repre- 
sents the number of years at the rate of five periods a week which 
will normally be required in the secondary school to prepare 
adequately for the college examination. Here and there a col- 
lege requires 16 or 20 points to be made, but this is merely a 
difference in dividing up the same subjects; no more preparation 
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is necessary. In valuation tle subjects for college entrance run 
ordinarily somewhat as follows: 


EE GD Wins 0504s d06s snes sv senecceabus seu points, 
| ree 
NT II I a ai cdi bah ce him ck aw ce ee 
BROCIETM TRCUURME COUMES BB... ici ccccccccscccccces SM 
SN III ie go nates aknn gcd eens w'aie’ecave eatin le 
Se  Milicindencanckeces vaheheh deawadcens om “ 


[f Latin be counted as 2, as it is to enter some schools of 
science, a second modern language must be offered. Or if no 
Latin be required more scicice must be substituted. However, 
very few scientific schools admit students who have done less than 
two years of Latin; and whether we of the navy consider Latin 
useful or not, most educators have concluded that it is. Nowhere 
is there a tendency to drop it. On the contrary, it is more firmly 
fixed to-day as a required study for matriculation in schools of 
science than ever before. Am I advocating Latin as a requisite 
for matriculation at Annapolis? No. I am advocating only what 
admits to Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Yale, Chicago, California, etc. If a man can pass into scientific 
schools like these, I believe he is fit to enter Annapolis without 
further examinations, and take up his work there. 

To close this chapter I may remark in connection with my advo- 
cacy of college examinations for entrance to Annapolis, that to 
enter the principal foreign naval schools, Latin and a modern lan- 


guage must be offered. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS. 


“With an auspicious and a dropping eye.” 


After passing his mental examination, the candidate must pass 
his physical examination. In offering some remarks on this 
purely technical matter of physical requirements about which I 
can not know much, I am aware that I am perhaps rushing in 
where angels fear to tread, none the less I have something to sub- 
mit for your consideration. 

The candidate for admission must be examined physically at 
the Naval Academy by a board composed of three medical officers 
of the navy; and any one of a number of conditions will be suffi- 
cient to cause his rejection. To the clause “ visual acuteness 


must be normal in both eyes ”’ I invite attention. 
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Visual acuteness is measured by fractions of twentieths ; 20/20 
is perfect or normal, 18/20, 15/20 and so on is defective, the 
smaller the numerator of the fraction the greater the defect in 
the acuteness of vision of that eye which is being tested by the 
distance at which it can read letters, figures and signs marked on 
4 standard card in use by all oculists. I know an instance where a 
candidate had one normal eye, and one eye defective to the extent 
of 16/20; the candidate was rejected. What was said at a sub- 
sequent examination of this boy’s eyes by celebrated specialists 
led to the belief that few people in the country have perfectly nor- 
mal vision in both eves, though the defects often are not of such a 
nature as to necessitate the wearing of glasses. 

That a certain amount of near-sightedness is common to the 
majority of men in the United States, is recognized by the govern- 
ment authorities in the rules and regulations laid down for the 
physical requirements of candidates who may be desirous of en- 
tering many branches of the government military service. For 
instance, I find that to enlist in the navy, one eye normal and one 
eye with a minimum vision of 15/20 will be accepted. This is also 
the requirement as to eyesight for candidates for the medical 
corps of the navy. To enter West Point as a cadet 15/20 in one 
eye and the other normal are accepted. Indeed, so far as can be 
ascertained, only to candidates for entrance to the Naval Academy 
is the rule applicable that normal vision must obtain with both 
eyes, 

The wearing of glasses by candidates for matriculation at An- 
napolis is properly inhibited, but boys whose eye sight is of 15/20, 
as well as sailors, soldiers and others, do not wear or have to wear 
glasses to see well ; and the defect—if such it be—is no more likely 
to lead to genuine near-sightedness than is seeing with both eyes 
normal likely to lead to the wearing of glasses. If, however, the 
boy with the two normal eyes, or the boy with the one normal eye 
and the one 15/20 eye, should have to resort to wearing glasses 
from whatever cause after he enters Annapolis, I submit that he 
should not be dismissed for that sole physical defect; for I fail to 
notice in the world at large that wearing spectacles hinders a man 
in the pursuit of happiness. Excepting football players, I know 
of no other players or persons who can not do well enough with 
glasses on. At tennis, baseball, rowing, etc., even in swimming, 


glasses. The drivers of automobiles wear them, the 


men wear 
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gun pointers in ships look through telescopic sights, the officers 
on watch rely on binoculars. When spray is flying, snow blowing 
st) 


g, 
fog drifting, your man with normal vision has to rub his eyes tp 
see quite as often as your spectacled man has to wipe his glasses 
Have you never seen a man with normal vision put on colored 
glasses to see through glare and to keep smoke out of his eyes? 
And pilots in bad weather look through panes of glass. 

A man with normal vision possesses this advantage over the 
man who wears glasses, he is better-looking. Apart from the 
question of personal appearance, I have not observed that the 
many spectacled gentlemen seen on the quarter-decks of our war- 
ships perform duty a whit less efficiently than those of us who are 
so fortunate even in old age as to preserve “ an eye like Mars to 
threaten and command.” 

The physical examination of a candidate takes place after he 
has passed successfully his mental examination. Perhaps it would 
be better were the order reversed, but be that as it may, so long 
as present conditions hold, the suggestion is offered that, since by 
far the greater number of candidates live in the town of Annapo- 
lis some months before the examinations are held, they be direc- 
ted, a month or so before reporting to the superintendent for 
mental examination, to appear before a naval medical examining 
board for a preliminary physical examination. By resorting to 
this plan many boys would be eliminated who would go home 
quietly instead of importuning the Department, as they now do, to 
: ] 


have physical defects waived; for it well-nigh breaks the heart of 


a boy who has passed mentally, to be thrown out for some physical 


| 


defect which neither he nor his family doctor believed existed. 
Let the surgeons examine for eyesight, for hearing, for heart 
trouble and for other defects readily detected, and make a tem- 
porary record ; then after the youngster has passed mentally much 
time will be saved towards completing the final official record. 
As the physical examination is conducted at the present time, 
about 200 candidates are examined in June at the rate of about 


ten a day, and therefore before the last man is passed upon nearly 


1 


a month will have elapsed, during which time the young man 
must stand by at his own expense, perhaps finally to be rejected. 
Another plan would be to require the candidate, when he sends 
his letter of acceptance of his nomination to the Department, t 


send with it a doctor’s certificate containing certain specified phys 
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‘cal data called for by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
This would be the plan to adopt were the mental entrance re- 
quirements changed as hereinbefore indicated. 

Having passed mentally and physically, deposited the money 
for his outfit, and taken the oath of allegiance, our candidate be- 
comes at once a midshipman, and straightway our Alma Mater 


begins to bring him up in the way he should go. 


THE CURRICULUM. 
“First Player We have reformed that indifferently with us, sir. 
Hamlet : O, reform it altogether.” 
—Hamlet. 

The three general ideas with which Herbert Spencer set out in 
discussing a curriculum are thus stated: Life is divided into sev- 
eral kinds of activity, of successively decreasing importance; the 
worth of each order of facts as regulating these several kinds of 


11 


activity, intrinsically, quasi-intrinsically and conventionally; and 
their relative influences both as knowledge and discipline. 

I imagine that Herbert Spencer means that in discussing a cur- 
riculum we must have a general idea of what is to be the pro- 
fession of the man, what methods we intend to employ to fit him 
for this profession, and what kind of a man his education and 
profession will make of him. Every man’s profession, education 
and character are dependent for their success, development and 
maturity upon a curriculum and discipline begun in childhood and 
reaching through boyhood far into manhood ; but in the most dis- 
tinctly formative period of this time, in the life of a naval officer, 
is the four years devoted to professional study at the Naval Acad- 
emy when the young man begins seriously to consider his voca- 
tion and to note the requirements of duty. During these years 
he determines that his life shall be that of a naval officer; during 
these years he is measurably fitted for the naval profession, and 
during these years his character is presumably so affected that he 
must forever after be an officer and a gentleman. 

Many influences are brought to bear on a young man while he 
is at the Academy in the endeavor to prepare him to meet the 
demands of a naval career, but that one to which perhaps greater 
import is attached than to any other is the influence exerted by 
a close application to a rigid and severe curriculum. For it may 
be said that with rare exceptions the young man who leads his 
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other respects, will surely pass into the service, whereas the most 
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gation, of Naval Engineering and Naval Construction, of Mathe- 
ft Electrical Engineering, of 
English, and of Languages. This board apportions among the dif- 
ferent instructional departments the number of hours each depart- 
ment shall have for elucidating in class room the subjects of study 
decided upon; and also assigns to each one of these subjects a co- 

the esteem in which the 
1e and assignment 
of the coefficient are significant of the importance attached by 


the Academic Board to the component parts of the curriculum. 


Table showing number of recitation periods assigned to classes for each department and the perceny 
of total time allotted, 1907-1908 
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with thoroughness and comprehension by any but the few natural 
mathematicians in the class. And in addition to this instruction 
of 23 periods in pure mathematics there are 12 periods of recita- 
tion in naval engineering. 

During the second or remaining half of the time before gradua- 
tion, the predominance of the mathematical side of instruction will 
become quite as striking if we take cognizance of subjects taught 
under some other name than mathematics. For instance there are 
mechanics; steam engineering, involving mechanical processes, 
principles of mechanism, marine engines, and naval architecture ; 
ordnance, including ballistics and elastic strength; electrical engi- 
neering; astronomy; and navigation. Indeed the more carefully 
the figures in the table of the assignment of time are sifted, the 
more conspicuous becomes the broad purpose of the curriculum. 
Excepting the few periods accorded to English, modern languages 
and seamanship, about 75 per cent of the whole time of instruction 
is devoted to mathematical subjects and to scientific and profes- 
sional subjects elucidated along mathematical lines. And to fur- 
ther accentuate the importance to be attached to this mathematical 
development, the Academic Board has assigned the highest co- 
eficients to the subjects of naval engineering, mathematics, and 
navigation ; and the lowest to English, physics and seamanship. 

Is it essential to the making of an efficient naval officer that so 
much of his time, while he is learning the rudiments of his pro- 
fession, shall be devoted to acquiring only the mathematical point 
of view ? 

There will be no difference of opinion, | imagine, with respect 
to the general mental qualifications which midshipmen must 
possess in order to master the course of study at Annapolis. For 
whether this course remain as intensely mathematical as it now is, 
or be revised and broadened so as to include other methods of 
reasoning and other subjects, the prime requisite is that the boy’s 
mind shall be analytical rather than synthetical, and so trained as 
to incline towards ascertaining first principles. But the inference 
ought not to be drawn from this that mathematical astuteness 
alone will equip a naval officer so perfectly that he shall be ready 
to solve the various problems he must attack while practicing his 
profession, a profession embracing many ramifications and di- 
verse duties, some of which can be envisaged only when looked at 
from some other than the mathematical point of view. 
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That too much attention has been paid to the importance of 
some subjects at the price of the neglect of others is a statement 
warranted by the testimony of many naval officers. Time and 
again has the subordinating of nearly all the teaching at Annapo- 
lis to mathematical methods and training been complained of, ang 
occasionally suggestions have been offered and efforts made to 
bring about some modification, so far, however, with indifferent 
success. This failure may be ascribed to two causes. First, tg 
the apathy of the alumni. Really the lack of genuine interest we 
graduates evince about matters affecting the welfare of our Acad. 
emy is pitiable. Surely we must be aware that these matters merit 
our serious consideration; that they can be and ought to be im- 
proved; and doubtless we are perfectly sincere in our desire to 
have our Alma Mater follow lines of progress like other colleges; 
nevertheless we never do anything to forward this advancement, 
How many of us rally round the two or three reformers who now 
and then point out that our Academic course is not entirely suited 
to the demands of the service? 

The second cause of the failure to amend the curriculum may be 
ascribed, I venture to think, to the Academic Board, a majority of 
whose members believe in the efficacy of mathematical methods. 
Very clever men they unquestionably are; very capable, very ear- 
est, very diligent, but from the nature of their minds and training 
so circumscribed, I submit most respectfully, as to fail to perceive 
that too close application to the study of positive sciences like 
mathematics is apt to make a man somewhat dogmatic and 
one-sided. ‘“ The peculiarity of the evidence of mathematical 
methods,” writes John Stuart Mill, “is that all the argument is 
on one side. There are no objections and no answers to objec 
tions. But on every subject on which difference of opinion is pos- 
sible, the truth depends on a balance to be struck between two sets 
of conflicting reasons.” 

Some persons may answer this criticism by saying that no dit 
ference of opinion is possible, for, excepting in a few minor and 
unimportant details, the course at Annapolis is in essence all that 
it should or could be under existing circumstances. This is the 
opinion of the Wainwright Board. At present, however, my it- 
tention is not to endeavor to create the impression that mathemati- 
cal methods should be relegated to a secondary place in the 
scheme of education; for it is admitted that a knowledge of math- 
ematical subjects is as useful and necessary as a knowledge 0 
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seamanship or English, or some other subject, like logic or his- 
tory, which is or might be taught at Annapolis. But my wish now 
is to ask you to consider whether mathematics alone, more than 
samanship alone, taking each subject in its most comprehensive 
significance, will insure to him who knows it a brillant naval 
career? In the first editions of Luce’s “ Seamanship” was the 
statement, in effect, that the dynamical study did not teach a man 
how to tack ship. When this was quoted to an instructor of me- 
chanics he replied, “ Very true! But we who know the dynamical 
study know also how to tack ship.” Neither statement will stand 
the test of analysis. To know how to handle a ship is certainly but 
a part of our profession, so too is a knowledge of mathematics ; 
and it cannot be taken for granted that the latter knowledge by it- 
self is of the essence of the former. 

Admiral Brownson, in his report made to the Navy Department, 
after serving three years as superintendent, spoke plainly about 
this surcharge of mathematical instruction, and about the diff- 
culty he met in his attempt at having it lessened, in the words 
following : 


Further consideration has strengthened my opinion of the advisability 


of having the cour f study examined and revised, if necessary by a 
board of officers not connected with the Academy. 

While the study of mathematics is the best known method of testing and 
comparing the natural ability of midshipmen, it is a question as tc whether 
it is necessary or not to continue that study to too great an extent, either 
in abstract or applied mathematics, when the requisite ability in this line 


is once demonstrated 
Iam decidedly of opinion that this overhauling of the course can only be 
properly done by sea officers not connected with the Academy. Soon after 


assuming command 
to make a thorough investigation of the curriculum at the Academy, and to 


at the Academy I ordered a board of competent officers 


recommend such changes as might, in their opinion, be advisable in order 
to best prepare the graduate midshipmen for sea officers. The investiga- 
tion by the board resulted in recommendations for minor changes only, 


which convinces me that an outside board could best deal with the subject. 


Since this was written, Admiral Brownson’s recommendation 
has been carried out and a Board of Sea Officers, the Wainwright 
Board before referred to, has reported. This report begins as 
follows: 

As a result of its investigation, the board is of the opinion that, as a 
whole, the present course at Annapolis is well adapted to its purpose. It 
is the slow evolution of many years, and has, generally speaking, kept 
pace with the rapid development of naval science, a fact that is well attest 
the Acad 
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Further on, under the heading Mathematics, the board says: 


The course of study pursued in the Department of Mathematics has re. 
ceived the careful attention of the bi ard, and the conclusion has been 
reached that it is well devised for the needs of the Academy; that there 
is need for the study of the higher branches taught, and that too much time 


is not allotted to this department 
And once again, in closing its report, reference is made to this 


subject: 


In reviewing the entire course of studies, the board does not find that 
too much time is spent on mathematics, or that the subjects are too ab- 
struse, but believes that, with new text-books and a revision of the course 
it can be made less difficult and the instruction more thorough 


These findings appear rather startling in view of the implica- 
tions to be found in Admiral Brownson’s report. 
Some of the other recommendations of the board, equally unex- 


pected, may be mentioned, though they were not acted upon, For 


example, the board advised the transfer of the Department of 
Navigation to the Department of Seamanship and the addition of 
law to this new department. Also that the Department of Eng- 
lish and Modern Languages be combined, that the course in 
English be cut down and that in French and Spanish expanded; 
and that a seagoing ofhcer be placed at the head of this polyglot 
department 

Into a discussion of these and other recommendations not here 
mentioned, I shall not now enter. A very few of them have been 
accepted by the faculty, others are not likely to be. However, the 
fact is patent that the board holds fast to the mathematical fea- 
tures of the curriculum and relegates to almost total oblivion 
studies of a cultural nature. No criticism is here made of this; 
instead, I beg to submit an excerpt from the report, made at about 
the same time as the above, by the Board of Visitors to our kin- 
dred institution, West Point. 

The visitors to West Point, who made a report suggesting far- 
reaching reforms in its curriculum and methods of instruction, 
say: 

An educated man is not merely trained to proficiency in a profession, but 
has had his susceptibilities so drawn out and developed that he enters upon 
life capable of appreciating the best it has to offer in the way of learning, 
art, literature and science, both historically and in their relation to the life 
of to-day, having also some knowledge of himself and of his place in the 
universe about him, and inspired with a desire for mental growth which 
will stimulate and dominate him, no matter what his occupation or how 


long he may live. 
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THe CURRICULUM. STEAM. 
Annapolis: A fair show wanted.” 
Lieutenant Cluvertus 
In the last chapter I quoted from the report of an admiral who 
entered the navy in 1861, and who has therefore served for 47 
vears. I shall open this chapter with a quotation from a lieu- 
tenant who entered the service in 1892, and who has therefore 
grved for 16 years. The substantial agreement between these 
two officers as to the competency of the graduated midshipmen to 
meet the requirements of active sea duty is noteworthy. 
Lieutenant Cluverius, in the June, 1906, PROCEEDINGS OF THI 
NavaL INSTITUTE, writes: 


It is being said in our ships that midshipmen do not know as much as 


they used to; that they are unable te put theory into practice; that pro- 


fessionally they do not acquit themselves with that thoroughness whicl 
has so generally characterized an officer of the navy. This, aside from 
engineering duties against which these charges are not directed, is in great 


part true. 

The indictment of inefficiency contained in the above statement 
must stand unchallenged if we accept as a true bill the reiterated 
testimony of commanding and other officers that the passed mid- 
shipman of to-day knows not how to lower a boat, drill a gun's 
crew, or do a day’s work. Thus the three great professional sub- 
jects of seamanship, gunnery and navigation are brought to the 
bar. 

I do not think that the reason for the lack of thoroughness in 
the performance of duty by the graduates of the Academy of to- 
day is to be found in their inability to put theory into practice, 
except in so far as there has been, in preparing them for their 
active duties, an insufficient amount of theory; for the other great 
professional subject, steam, is so well taught that against it no 
charges are laid. Why are midshipmen gooc engineers, and 
poor seamen, gunners and navigators? The answer may be found 
partly in a consideration of the figures given in the table of the 
assignment of time. Steam engineering, including the two hours’ 
of instruction in naval construction, is taught for 29 hours; sea- 
manship is taught for 8 hours. Again, as against the 29 hours of 
steam instruction may be set the 10 hours of gunnery; and again, 


1 , ‘ ; ‘ 
An hour means one hour or period of class-room instruction a week 
for one term 
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as against these 29 hours of steam there are only 11 hours of navi. 
gation. It thus appears that whereas there are 29 hours of theo. 
retical instruction in steam there are only 29 hours of theoretical 
instruction in the combined subjects of seamanship, gunnery and 
navigation. This is the present theoretical situation. What was 
the situation about 20 years, even IO years, ago, in those good old 
times, when midshipmen used to know more? In 1886 there were 
9 hours assigned to seamanship, including naval construction, g 
hours to gunnery, and 10 hours to navigation; in steam there 
were 14 hours, including 6 hours of mechanical drawing. In 1896, 
there was no change; the curriculum still called for 27 hours of 
theoretical preparation in what were then known as line officer's 
duties, and for 14 hours in steam. 

The proportion theoretical seamanship at the Academy to-day 
bears to theoretical steam to-day, omitting the 2 hours assigned 
to naval construction, is as 8 to 27. In 1886, omitting 2 hours for 
naval construction from the seamanship totals, the proportion was 
as 7to 140r1to2. That is, in the past twice as much steam was 
taught as seamanship, and to-day 34 times as much. For gunnery 
then and now, the proportion will be found to be about as 8 to 14 
in 1886, and as 10 to 27 in 1907; and for navigation and for steam, 


__ 


respectively, as 10 to 14, and as II to 27. 

There have been many revolutions in material in the navy 
since 1886; the battleship, the long gun, the improved compass 
have come; high speed, fast shooting, swift navigating have been 
extraordinarily developed; steam has supplanted sail; the mech- 
anical mount, the man-handled guns; the degree of the compass, 
the point on the card. But these momentous transitions and what 
they imply cannot be interpreted, if value be given to the testi- 
mony of experienced officers, as signifying the diminished im- 
portance of the need of the kind of knowledge the naval officer 
formerly acquired while he was a student at Annapolis; he must 
still be a seaman, a gunner and a navigator, as well as an engineer. 

The amalgamation law of 1899, which fused into one presuma- 
bly homogeneous whole the old line and engineer corps, con- 
tained the requirement that all undergraduates at the Academy 
should be taught steam engineering. The literalness with which 
this proviso has been accepted may partly account for the ascen- 
dency, among the purely professional studies, of steam. ~ Pre- 
viously,” writes Lieutenant Cluverius, “the line cadet actually 
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learned enough enginec ring to ornament his education. Now how 


changed! In the drafting-rooms, midshipmen begin drawing 
machine parts as soon as they can hold their instruments,” etc. 

In those days of ornamental steam midshipmen could and did 
perform engineering duties and became sufficiently adept to justify 
the placing of them to-day in charge of the machinery of modern 
ships. And besides they were, according to the testimony, A B 
seamen, good gunners and efficient navigators ; professionally they 
acquitted themselves with that thoroughness which ought to char- 
acterize a naval officer. To-day, though, it is said, they do not so 
acquit themselves. Maybe they bear themselves less well to-day 
because they have been subjected to too great an extent to the in- 
fluence exerted by the steam engineering department. No de- 
partment at Annapolis has been so fully developed in recent years 
as that of naval engineering ; in machinery exhibit, equipment and 
plant it easily stands first; it has the largest corps of instructors, 
men earnest, energetic, insistent; it is thoroughly well organized 
and composed; and it enjoys a prestige and control second to 
none. It was the only department pronounced unqualifiedly ex- 
cellent by the Wainwright Board. Is it advisable, however, to 
permit this one professional department to become so prominent, 
especially when further consideration is given to the fact that only 
a few midshipmen after graduation will devote their abilities to 
perfecting themselves as skilled marine engineers ? 

The graduate of the present day, when he goes out into active 
service afloat, is reputed to be a good engineer officer and an in- 
ferior line officer. The old-time graduate was accounted a good 
all-round man. Is the gain of to-day worth the loss of yesterday ? 
Even the gain is not complete, for it has been found necessary, in 
order to secure expert marine engineers, to select those young 
men who display special aptitude in steam and give them a post 
graduate course. We are thus led to think that perhaps our last 
State is worse than our first; for while no fault is found with our 
performance of engineering duties at sea, still we are not con- 
sidered to be fully competent to perform these duties on shore. 
But the performance of these engineering duties afloat has re- 


sulted in our neglect or inability to perform as well other equally 


important and necessary duties. The embarrassment attending 
the situation may perhaps be attributed to a reluctance on the part 


of some instructors at Annapolis to admit that a man can be a 
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thoroughly efficient engineer officer on board ship and at the same 
time know but little of the theory and design of the machine he 
may be so capably managing. In the merchant marine seryice 
engineer officers are not designers of marine engines. 

That the naval officer must know something of steam engineer- 
ing goes without further saying. But he must also know some. 
thing of many other branches of his profession. Formerly he dig 
know something of steam as well as of these other branches: now, 
apparently, he is only proficient in steam. Why not then, to pla- 
cate those officers who exclaim against the lack of professional 
cleverness of our present-day midshipmen, rearrange the course of 
studies at Annapolis so as to make it conform in principle to the 
custom of the past, when such young men as completed the curric- 
ulum were found to possess sufficient attainments in all depart- 
ments of their profession to entitle them to receive the approval of 
their senior officers ? 

The suggestion contained in the above that it might not bea 
bad idea to cut down the number of hours now alloted to theoret- 
ical instruction in steam, will, | make no doubt, be received with 
scant seriousness. Instead may be offered the plan of a five-year 
course. Lieutenant Cluverius advocates this, largely so, it strikes 
me, with the idea of devoting most of the added time to the study 
of steam. A five-year course might, perhaps, be better than a 
four-year course, provided the steam instruction be not amplified 
and that no more mathematics be supplemented. To go further 
afield in mathematical inquiry, whether in steam, or ballistics, or 
mechanics, or mathematics, etc., will not in the light of present ex- 
perience advance the efficiency of a midshipman ; for already he is 
too much of a machine, too hide-bound, too cramped. What he 
needs to start with is confidence, common sense and a broader out- 
look. An effort therefore should be made to make him more like 
other men of his years; and towards accomplishing this, some of 
the extra time of the five-year course might be given up to i- 
struction in such sciences as logic, political economy, history, 
morals, ete. 

However, to pursue this line of inquiry and base it on a five- 
year course at the Academy is to little purpose, there being no 
probability of such an extension of time. Hence if a fair show is 
wanted for Annapolis—if the present state of affairs there needs 


to be modified—that way would seem to be the best which seeks 
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an adjustment between the existing situation and the existing con 
dition. The situation is, as aforesaid, that the midshipmen at 


graduation are 
the responsibilities necessarily at once thrust upon them; and the 
' - \ 


not sufficiently prepared in all directions to meet 


condition which measurably affects the situation, is, briefly, that 
only 4 years can be given to this preparation. There being in 
these 4 years 10 hours of class-room instruction per week, there 


will be 128 periods © to be disposed of. These 128 periods might 


be distributed among the different departments somewhat as fol- 
lows, and in order that the suggested assignment may not appear 
too radical and startling, I have placed alongside my total the 
total for the year 1895, 13 years ago, when there were fewer dis- 
turbing elements in the academic atmosphere. Also the total for 


1907-1908. 
ASSIGNMENT OF TIME. 


4th class. 3rd class. 2nd class. Ist class. Total . ' ' 
+ Total Tota 


Department. sug 4OF; onr 
. Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd gested. 1895. | 190%. 


term. term. term. term. term. term. term. term 


Seamanship... ....-. 2 3 4 ) 9 . 
Ordnance .. |...... 2 3 4 9 8 10 
Navigation . dine 2 4 4 10 10 1] 
Steam....... 2 2 3 3 4 4 18 l4 29 
Mechanics . ‘ , 4 3 aaah 7 7 
Physics , 2 2 2 2 3 3 2 oe 16 15 7 
Mathematics. 5 5 5 5 ’ a ee eer 20 26 23 
English 5 5 4 4 3 l 22 2) 9 
Modern Lan 

guages. 4 ‘ 3 3 3 — — ‘ 17 17 14 

Total 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 128 127 128 


We observe from the table that the first year is given over en- 
tirely to general subjects. These I think ought to be similar to 
freshman courses in colleges; therefore physics and not mechani- 


1 


cal drawing, so that those unfortunates who bilge may not find 
themselves thrown on the educational world with a year lost out of 
their lives. The second year the same curriculum is pursued ; and 
mechanical drawing is introduced, for now the student has a 
fair chance of staying in the Academy ; and, having made a cruise 
and acquired some practical knowledge of the working of the 
routine and discipline, he is better able to grasp the significance of 
what he is learning. In the second half of his third year the mid- 


A “period” means one hour’s class-room instruction per week for one 


term, or 16 hx urs 
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shipman begins his purely professional studies in order to be some. 
what prepared for his duties as a first-classman on his last practice 
cruise. The last year is assigned wholly to professional studies, 
so that he will start out to sea, his cup of knowledge full to the 
brim. 

The fundamental principles governing the above arrangement 
of time, are not at variance with those promulgated some years 
ago—to restrict the first part of a midshipman’s education to 
general studies and the latter part to professional studies. Only 
in developing these principles does my suggested assignment pre. 
sent differences, steam and mathematics are pushed back, and 
more time is assigned to the Department of English, notably more 
than during last year, when the aim seems to have been to empha- 
size more unduly than ever before the importance of the mathe- 
matical and mechanical studies at the expense of the great truths 


to be found in English studies. 


THE CURRICULUM. CULTURE. 
‘Studies serve for delight, for ornament and for ability.” 
Bacon, 
In contending against the substitution of science for literature 
Dr. Temple, head master of Rugby, and later Primate of all Eng- 


land, himself a mathematician of note, said: 


he real defect of mathematics and physical science is that they have 
not any tendency to humanize. .. . . That study will do most which famil- 
iarizes a boy’s mind with noble thoughts, with beautiful images, with th 
deeds and words which great men have done and said, and all others have 


admired and loved. 


lo humanize, to enlighten, to cultivate, are indeed desiderata to 
be striven for in educating young men whose vocation from the 
moment they pass out beyond the Academy walls, will be to gov- 
ern and control men. If, however, the mathematical and physical 
sciences be studied with such earnestness as to leave no time for 
some devotion to those subjects which familiarize a boy’s mind 
with his duty towards his neighbor, we should not in reason ex- 
pect young graduates of Annapolis to be better fitted to assume 
and bear responsibility than they are. True, man begins the real 
study of mankind by being brought into touch with his fellow 
beings, but some theoretical work done beforehand, some training 


; ie , , = aslaal 
ot the perceptions, will be tound to be of assistance, particularly 
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in a college like Annapolis, where young men are shut in by a 
high wall from contact with the world at large. Therefore, pre- 
supposing that at entrance to Annape lis, a young man has been 
taught some of the English and history required for entrance to 
other colleges, the suggestion is offered that courses in these sub- 
jects might be greatly expanded, and that to them might be added 
courses in logic, economics and philosophy. In the technical 
schools of the country, courses analogous to the above are obliga- 
tory and are held to be a necessary part of the equipment of the 
specialist to prepare him to play his part in the world. For the 
same reason such training is needed for naval officers; hence in 
the suggested “ table of the assignment of time,” English has been 
given 22 periods. Even with the present low entrance require- 
ments at Annapolis, these 22 periods would permit some work to 
be done in history, logic, economics, etc., some instruction to be 
given having for its aim the unfolding of 
“Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven.” 

Aside from the benefit which would accrue to a young man who 
studied such subjects as would prepare him to have a clearer per- 
spective of responsibilities and a surer grasp of situations, there 
would come the further good—as well as pleasure—of knowing 
better, than he now knows, how to speak and write the English 
language with propriety. How imperfect the naval officer’s edu- 
cation is in this respect is exemplified in many official reports ; 
in the Lucky Bag, published by the graduating class; and in this 
very paper submitted for your criticism. 

But despite the good, professional and otherwise, which I be- 
lieve would follow from a greatly increased and enlarged study 


of subjects falling under the head of English, the changes recently 


made in the entire curriculum by the faculty—as well as those 
recommended by the Wainwright Board—have resulted in lessen- 
ing still more the value of cultural studies and relegating to the 
position of least importance—to insignificance almost—the De- 
partment of English. 

A recapitulation of what has thus far been suggested concern- 
ing changes in the curriculum amounts to the following: Give 
more time and thought to the study of seamanship, and less to 
steam ; curtail the study of mathematics pure and applied ; and in- 
crease and bring into due prominence those subjects which might 
49 
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properly fall within the purview of the English Department 
"here remains to be considered the study of foreign languages 
) _ P sme re re " cj ’ ireie 4 
Once upon a time there were electives in foreign languages: 
French or Spanish or German could be taken. ‘Tis not so now. 
though the reason for the change is not apparent. Now the plebe 


l, 
i 


begins a course in French from the moment he enters the Acad. 


emy; it is the one subject he must study during the summer 
months. Thus by the time the regular academic year opens he 
will have had a good enough start to enable him in the 17 periods 
thereafter allotted in my table to attain considerable proficiency 
But if he be required to mix French and Spanish, to give part of 
his time to the one, and then part to the other, he will fall be. 
tween two stools. Would it not be ot advantage to compel a 


choice to be made at the start, and to admit German as one of the 
electives? To those students who intend to devote their time 
after graduating to science, a working knowledge of German 
would be of much assistance. Further, no matter what languag: 
may be selected, would it not be advisable to require an entrance 
examination to be passed in it? Every other naval school, as 
said before, requires a foreign language for matriculation; Eng- 
lish boys of 13 years of age must offer French or German at 
entrance, as well as Latin; the French aspirant must pass in Eng- 
lish, also Latin; the German candidate must offer English, also 
Latin; the Russian and the Italian, French; the Japanese, English 
and Chinese. 

An earnest effort has recently been made at Annapolis to ad- 
vance in dignity and importance the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages ; but if other departments belittle it, speak contemptuously 
of it; if there be no bilging when unsatisfactory work is done in 
a language, so long as the 2.5 is reached in mathematics, not much 
proficiency can be hoped for; and if to these drawbacks there be 
added others—that the department itself is perhaps not so well 
organized as it would like to be, that its methods are not so highly 
esteemed as those of other departments, that on the whole its good 
results are not sufficiently appreciated—the progress of the mid- 
shipman in acquiring one of the necessary accomplishments of 
his profession will be slow and practically of little benefit. 

Instead of framing a definite answer to the question some naval 
man may perhaps ask, “ What is the good of learning a foreign 


language, we get along very well without knowing any‘, altetr 
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tion may be called to the fact that in other college s, whether the 


~ourse taken by the student be technical or not, the acquirement 
CUULS " . 
$a modern language is a necessity towards obtaining a degree. 


Why then make an exception of \nnapolis? Her graduates 
should be intellectually the equals of other graduates, her men as 
accomplished as other men. “As many languages as he has,” 
says Emerson, “ so many times is he a man.” 


A special value of the study of a language lies in its usefulness 


as a means of training the memory in contradistinction to the 

value of that mathematical training which is so excellent a stimu- 

lant to the mind. Again, the study of a language incites precision 

almost as much as the pursuit of mathematics. Great care must 

be observed in translating, great accuracy in remembering and 
: 


applying the rules of grammar. In this way our knowledge of 


wr own tongue is augmented. ‘“ A man who has no acquaintance 


11 
with foreign languages knows nothing of his own.” 

There are other reasons which might be adduced to prove that 
- smatic ctuid r a fonraio language 2 \nn ] ld be 
the systematic study of a loreign language at nnapolis would be 


stance, something might be said of the pleasure 


salutary: for it 
which would result; of the information about men and manners 
which would be gained; and in general, of the culture which 
would be acquired. Enough, however, has been written, to point 
out that the spirit of “let alone ” which has nearly always per- 
vaded the midshipmen in their relation to the study of a foreign 
tongue ought to be exorcised, and a more reverential disposition 
installed. And this is equally true of English studies. To create 
this needed ardor the faculty should demand the same high stan- 
dard and efficiency in cultural studies as have from the force of 
habit become inherent in vocational studies; for only by under- 
standing the usefulness of both kinds of studies, the cultura 
well as the vocational, can we hope to make from our knowledge 


the wings wherewith to fly to heaven. 


[HE Board ON CURRICULUM, 
“The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, 
against the soldier in military array.”"—Lord Broughton 
In what is written above the opinion is expressed that our Alma 
Mater may be perhaps somewhat neglectful of the means and 
methods she should employ to educate us. And, it has been inti- 


mated that it might be for our profit were she to take cognizance 
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of the twofold division of the aims of education, the vocational 


and the cultural. “ Vocational study is, as a rule, special and 
minute ; cultural study is general and broad; the one trains to pr 
duce; the other, to appreciate. Skill results from Vocational 


study; taste, from cultural.” Are not we men of the navy to 
prone to regard the scientific attitude towards life as something 
final, conclusive, perfect? Surely in all of us there is an aesthetic 
side which ought to be awakened, guided, formed, if we are to 
appreciate to the full the opportunities for usefulness and happi- 
ness our career holds out to us. 

But be this as it may, even along vocational lines, despite the 
main conclusions of the Wainwright Board, our Academy can not 
be said to be proceeding satisfactorily, as was shown in preceding 
chapters where Admiral Brownson’s official report and Lieutenant 
Cluverius’ remarks were quoted. Other confirmatory evidence of 
the unsatisfactory way of conducting our educational affairs js 
supplied by Naval Constructor Mckntee, a graduate of both An- 


napolis and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In th 


March, 1906, PROCEEDINGS OF THE U. S. NAvAL INSTITUTE, he 
writes: 

I wish to say that there are many admirable features about the Nava 
\cademy course, not especially in the marine engineering part of it, but 
in the whole academic system, some of which, undoubtedly, excel the cor- 
responding features of other leading schools in the country; but what | 
should like to make clear is that the system, the text-books, and the scope 


of work in the various branches at the Naval Academy, is determined toa 


he Naval Academy themselves, who have 


great degre by the graduates otf t 


little opportunity for getting in touch with the latest and most advanced 


principles of technical education at the leading schools in this country 
The result is that the system has grown up quite independently, and has 
in it a number of points which could, undoubtedly, be eliminated of 


changed to advantage 


Here we have a condemnation, as it were, of the plan that the 
overhauling of the curriculum can be best done by a board of sea 
officers. And here also, the course in marine engineering 1s 
damned with faint praise, despite the testimony of officers that in 
steam engineering duties alone is the graduated midshipman pro 
ficient. To this latter part of Mr. McEntee’s observations, Pro- 
fessor Alger of the navy made answer as follows: 


lhe British Admiralty committee of which Professor Ewing, quite an air 


thority in thermodynamics, was a member, investigated very thoroughly 
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the present engineering course at the Naval Academy, and their expres- 


sions of approval, verbal as well as their subsequently published report, 
are a sufficient contradiction of Mr. McEntee’s ill-founded condemnation. 

Into the merits of this particular part of the controversy we do 

not intend to enter; perhaps Mr. McEntee had in mind only the 
value of the preparation he received towards preparing him to 
become a naval constructor. With his major contention, however, 
that the whole Academic system, the text-books and the sc ype of 
work in the various branches, could be changed to advantage, we 
are in hearty accord. And as additional support to this way of 
thinking, we offer what the above-mentioned Mr. Ewing, Direc- 
tor of Naval Education, has to say to the British Admiralty in his 
report on the training of midshipmen at Annapolis. Commenting 
favorably on the system of recitations, Mr. Ewing adds, however, 
that the “ system lacks much that makes good oral teaching valua- 
ble” and that in some subjects “it was difficult not to suspect 
that the preparation had in it a large amount of ‘ cram.’ 
The absence of any examination from outside is felt by some 
friends of the Academy to be a weak point in its organization. 
The comment was made to me by more than one past or present 
member of the Board of Visitors that there is a lack of outside 
criticism, and of opportunity on the part of the cadets and their 
instructors to measure themselves by comparison with members of 
other educational bodies.”’ 

Now whether there be a concensus of opinion or not as to the 
cause of the exceptionable features these men see in the course of 
study at Annapolis, the fact remains that in their judgment, based 
on their experience and intelligence, there is something unhealthy 
in the present system; and it can evidently be improved, if not 
cured, by changing the regimen now in force. How to bring 
about this change may prove to be somewhat difficult; for the 
faculty at Annapolis believes, so one gathers from reading Admi- 
tal Brownson’s report, in letting alone what it has already decided 
is well enough ; and the admiral’s plan of a board of sea officers, 
having been tried, has entirely failed to remedy what the writer 
regards as serious faults, going in fact still further in the direc- 
tion of emphasizing the importance of mathematical as opposed 
to cultural studies. Suppose, then, some other plan be suggested, 


one somewhat like the following: 
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> the civil. 


ian members to be 


\cademy alumnys 
college professor of physics 

college professor of history and economics 

college professor of modern languages 

college protessor of English 

naval officers of the board to be | 


An officer who has served as an attach 


An officer, graduated an engineer but now doing a seaman’s duty 


An officer, a graduate of both Annapolis and an American ec llege 


of the 

Many objections will be raised against a board constituted as 
ec; 
ground that such men can not intelligently decide what shall be 
the theoretical and intellectual equipment of a naval officer. The 
answer in part is as follows: In every college, courses are offered 
in all the subjects, except gunnery and seamanship, taught at An- 
napolis; that modern methods of instruction are better compre- 
hended by civilian professors than by naval officers; that by 
bringing civilians in close touch with the Academy the weak 
points in the instructional organization will be exposed, and finally 
that an intellectual comradeship between Academy and col 
will be cemented. There need be no apprehension that the civilian 
element of the board will dominate the naval element, for the nu- 
merical ascendency of the latter will prevent the board from stray- 
ing too far from the sea. 

The board would have to scrutinize carefully the fundamental 
principles now underlying the curriculum and determine the worth 
of each order of facts as regulating the several kinds of activity 
of the naval officer’s life, and their relative influences as knowledge 
and discipline. Then would follow in due course, as a Comse- 
quence, a logically deduced plan of education in which the intrin- 
sic, quasi-intrinsic and conventional importance of each order of 
facts would be assigned that value in the curriculum which com- 


ported with the vocational and cultural aims of the Academy. 


ficial crust,” intending to become Spe ialists in steam engineering, 


Annapolis 





An officer graduated, say, 20 years ago, who has never taught a 
\n officer graduated since the promulgation of the amalgamation lay 
\n officer. to he pr sident of the board. who has been superintendent 
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or ordnance, Or niathematics, or electricity, etc., electives would 
be provided ; and in every direction courses of study would be 
mapped out, lectures instituted, and instruction made more mod- 
ern and more stimulating. 

With a long pull and a strong pull and a pull altogether, such a 
hoard could and would, it is believed, lift our Academy out of the 
ruts in which her wheels have been running, and start her on the 
high road of modern progression. Truly there is much that is 
fascinating in the contemplation of what might be! One can even 
see. in his mind’s eye, the spreading out of our Alma Mater until 
she shall become a great naval university, with her schools of ord- 
nance, of electricity, of construction, of engineering, etc., all 
located at Annapolis. Such an evolution, fanciful as it may appear, 
is not altogether an impossibility: the board could arrange for it; 
and if the entire navy were to desire it, work for it, and with heart 
and soul try to find the means to the end, perhaps the dream would 


become a reality. 


ARMS AND THE MAN. 

“There were gentlemen and there were seamen in the navy of Charles 
Il. But the seamen were not gentlemen; and the gentlemen were not 
seamen.” —Macaulay 

What, in educating young men at the Naval Academy, should be 
the ultimate end sought? To turn them out officers and gentle- 
men. The word officer connotes seaman, gunner, navigator, en- 
gineer, electrician, disciplinarian ; a man of resources, of command, 
of dignity ; a man of practice and a man of theory. The intent of 
this word officer may be subdivided; one part may comprehend, 
under the generic term seaman, the sailor, the gunner, the naviga- 
tor, the engineer, etc., and the duties pertaining thereto; that is, 
the duties inseparable from the management of a ship. The other 
part may comprise proper official conduct, cognizance of the rules 
and regulations, ability to command, respect for office, and the 
like. The word gentleman connotes—among many other specifi- 
cations—good manners, agreeable address, admirable behaviour, 
"aman of education and good breeding.” 

It does not necessarily follow that because a man is a good sea- 
man he will be a good officer ; for it has been said of an officer that 
he was the best of seamen, but the poorest of officers. So too it 


has been said he was the best of officers but the poorest of seamen. 
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And it may be further said that an officer may be neither an ‘| 
cient officer nor an efficient seaman, but still be a gentleman. In 
import, however, the three terms, seaman, officer, gentleman, 
when applied to naval officers, are so closely allied, that to with. 
draw any one of them from the other two, in describing the ft. 
ness of a man to perform his duties in the navy, will leave him 9 
badly maimed that it were better he should hand in his resignation, 
Lord Nelson said to a young man just appointed a midshipman jn 
the English navy : 

As you from this day start in the world as a man, I trust that your 
future conduct in life will prove you both an officer and a gentleman 
Recollect that you must be a seaman to be an officer; and also that yoy 
cannct be a good officer without being a gentleman ; 

Annapolis takes cognizance of so much of the above doctrine as 
is bound up in the principle that a man must be a seaman to be an 
officer. All the instruction it gives has this fundamental object 
in view—to prepare men to become naval officers. And this postu- 
late of our education is never afterwards lost sight of; for to ob- 
tain each and every promotion we must pass an examination in 
professional studies, and our official conduct must bear close 
scrutiny. 

To secure that other equally vital requisite of the good naval 
officer, that he must be a gentieman, no particular measures educa- 


tive or otherwise are taken by the Naval Academy; it is assumed 





that the officer will be a gentleman, must be a gentleman; that in 
essence the officer is the gentleman. None the less, although the 
two words officer and gentleman ought in the navy to be synono- 


For among the articles for the 


mous, they are not necessarily so. 
government of the navy the word officer often appears, but never 
the word gentleman. However, among the offenses falling under 
Article 22 of these articles is ‘‘ Conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman,” for which the limit of punishment is dismissal. The 
coupling of the two essentials in the one offense would seem to 
indicate that they cannot be dissevered ; but conceivably an officer 
might plead guilty before a court martial to the one part or to the 
other part, and the conrt might recognize the differentiation and 


might sentence him to dismissal on either count. We are thus 





brought to see that there are two supreme attributes which ¢ 
priori must be inbred in him whom our Academy 1s to start m the 


world as a man: he must be possessed of the heroic virtues, and he 
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must be possessed of the amiable virtues. Upon our Alma Mater 

is therefore imposed this twofold duty in rearing up her sons for 
the navy; and in keeping in clear sight the one, it behooves her 
to take care lest the other may through inadvertence be suffered 
to fall into some neglect. For whether upon entering the Acad- 
emy a young man has preconceived notions of how to behave like 
a gentleman or has had no refining or other gentle experience, his 
ideas of conduct after he enters will undergo changes; and his 
manners, by intimate contact with classmates for four years and 
by observation of the deporitment of his superiors, will be shaped. 
It is example that we follow. Place over us men whom we dis- 
trust, whose word we sometimes doubt, whose fairness we ques- 
tion, who are rude and rough, and the result will be that we will 
insensibly conclude that esprit de corps is not that honorable and 
fine thing we had supposed it to be; and so, perhaps, we ourselves 
will adopt a few ways that are dark and tricks that are vain. On 
the other hand, if our instructors are men of virtue, refined, cul- 
tured, dignified, we too, will take on these qualities, some of them 
at least, and acquire that “ indescribable something ” so necessary 
to the completion of a gentleman. “ The power of manners is in- 
cessant, an element as unconcealable as fire.” 

Manners, towards the making of the man, are improved by cul- 
ture—by the enlightenment and discipline acquired by mental and 
moral training ; for culture, while it may not be by itself vital to 
the making of a gentleman—since a most cultured man may be a 
thorough blackguard—is yet of great assistance to a man whose 
profession, like the naval officer's, often compels him to meet peo- 
ple, and to pose always as the honored representative of his coun- 
try. Society imperatively requires an outside knowledge of many 
things. Herein may lie some reasons for broadening the curricu- 
lum, for selecting large-minded men for instructors, with as little 
provincialism as possible, for bringing the Academy, its instruc- 
tors and its midshipmen, into touch with the world, and for en- 
deavoring to inculcate what I have called the amiable virtues. 

It can happen that a man who cannot read or write may possess 
such grace, tact, sympathy and perception that he can conduct 


himself with propriety in any situation. [But by and large a lib- 


eral education and savoir faire help a man. They inspire confi- 
dence | . - . oe 
dence, widen the view, and tend to perfect the judgment. That 


oihcer the horizon of whose information extends no further than 
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ly an agreeable companion. Of him the 


story is told, that, knowing nothing interesting to write about he 


the ship’s rail, is scarce 


sent home a list of the after-guard. The great movements of the 
world he cares not fer; nor reading; nor politics; nor art. He 
seldom goes on shore: he avoids the clubs: he dodges society ; he 
abhors any effort which necessitates his mixing with his felloy 
men. All because he is dull; he is dull because he has been taught 
but one thing; and he has been taught but one thing because only 
in that way could he be made a naval officer, and a naval officer 
need know nothing beyond the material elements which go to. 
wards composing a man-of-war. Jowett, the distinguished master 
of Baliol, once said: “ No man will be a first-rate physician or 
engineer who is not something more than either, who has not some 
taste for art, some feeling for literature, or some other interest 
external to his profession.” 

That in much of the foregoing I may have failed to distinguish 
between the worth of each order of facts as regulating the several 
kinds of activity of the naval profession, intrinsically, quasi-in- 
trinsically and conventionally, and their relative influences both as 
knowledge and discipline; that my conception of the obligation 
resting upon the Naval Academy may be far-fetched, even radi- 
cally wrong; that | may have assumed that the one sinner, and not 
the ninety and nine just men, is the typical man; and that I may 
be talking a little nonsense, may be admitted without vitiating the 
profundity of the meaning to be found in the concrete expression, 
“an officer and a gentleman,” or lessening the responsibility which 
ought to be laid upon our shoulders by our Alma Mater to live our 
lives in accordance with that meaning. Wrote Bacon: 

I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which as men 
of course do seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty 
to endeavor themselves by way of amends to be a help and ornament 


thereto 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
\ place sheweth the man; and it sheweth some to the better and some 
to the worse.”—Bacon 
At the head of the Naval Academy, in charge of the institution 
and of all persons and things connected therewith, stands the 
superintendent, an officer of the navy, answerable for the manner 
in which he conducts the affairs of his office to the Chief of the 


Bureau of Navigation, since that bureau has cognizance of matters 
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relating to the education of officers, and also in close touch and 
communication with the Secretary of the Navy, to whom (as well 
as to the Bureau of Navigation) plans are submitted and sugges- 
tions made, and through whose direct interposition, if necessary, 
the superintendent is enabled to carry out such policy as the Secre- 
tary may appr ve. 

Only an able man can have a wise policy and only a man of 
earnest endeavor can carry out that policy; intellectual capacity 
and a forceful nature are necessary. W hen such a superintendent 
goes seriously to work to make better and more thorough the 
instruction and discipline at Annapolis, he should receive the com- 
mendations of the alumni and the support of the government at 
Washington, and be permitted to reign supreme in his kingdom 
by the Severn; for much honor and distinction will attach to that 
ruler who so exalts our Alma Mater that all men will see her good 
works and glorify her. His name ought to be writ large in the 
temple of fame. 

There have been during the past forty-odd years (1865-1907) 
three great superintendents of the Naval Academy: Admiral Por- 
ter was one, Admiral Rodgers was another, and Admiral or Cap- 
tain—but the third great man (maybe there is a fourth) is that 
one who my readers may fancy has conspicuously developed the 
culture, the honor, the patriotism of the voung men over whom he 
exerted his influence and authority. 

Odd as it may seem, the personal characteristics of these two 
notable superintendents were widely different. Admiral Porter 
was a whole-souled, hearty, deep-water type of gentleman and 
officer, of unusual executive and administrative ability coupled 
with a forceful, pleasant personality, and an instinctive sense of 
how to get on with men, young and old, and to make them, one 
and all, like him and obey him. He was an enthusiastic, inspiring 
worker. He exerted himself to the utmost to improve the condi- 
tion of affairs at Annapolis, and he succeeded splendidly. He in- 
culcated an esprit de corps which has lasted—with ups and downs 
—to the present time; he raised the standard of scholarship ; he 
made the school a college ; he converted boys into young men. 

Admiral Rodgers was a calm, suave, dignified man; in appear 
ance and bearing a tvpical officer and geutleman, one who looked 
to be, and in fact was, the master of the situation. Of distin- 


guished presence and courtly manners, Rodgers impressed his 
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aristocratic personality upon every one with whom he came in 


contact ; and whether his midshipmen liked him or not they re. 
spected him, looked up to him, and honored him. 

Park Benjamin, in his book, “ The U. S. Naval Academy” 
writes that “critics of Admiral Rodgers say that he aimed at 
converting a congress of boys into a galaxy of Sidneys and Bay. 


sé 


ards.” “ Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586) was the idol of his time 

Fair as he was brave, quick of wit as of affection, noble and 
generous in temper, the darling of the court and of the camp, 
he combined the wisdom of a grave councillor with the romantic 
chivairy of a knight errant. He flung away his life to save the 
British army in Flanders, and as he lay dying they brought a cup 
of water to his fevered lips. He bade them give it to a soldier who 
was stretched on the ground beside him. ‘ Thy necessity,’ he said, 
‘is greater than mine.’ ”’ 

The Chevalier de Bayard (1476-1524) was “ simple, modest, a 
sterling friend and tender lover, pious, humane and magnani- 
mous. He held together in rare symmetrical union the whole cir- 
cle of the virtues, . . . . especially did he love that kingliest of 
virtues, justice. . . . . Even his adversaries experienced the fasci- 
nation of his merits and joined in the sentiment that he was, as 
his contemporaries called him, ‘ Le Chevalier sans peur et sans 
repr che.’ ” 

Of course Admiral Rodgers did not succeed in perfecting such 
an ideal; none the less by precept and example he benefitted the 
young men at Annapolis and eventually the service at large; for 
the nearer officers of the navy approach in character to Sidney and 
Bavard the better will be the personnel of the navy. To fling 
away our lives to save our country and to be without fear and 
without reproach is our bounden duty, and that superintendent 
who tries to teach us this duty is worthy of our highest regards 
and respect. 

[ can conceive of no more distinguished or more honorable duty 
in time of peace than that which devolves upon that officer who is 
appointed Superintendent of the U. S. Naval Academy. Indeed, 
since this high position demands from him who holds it the exer- 
cise of talents and accomplishments possessed in proper propof- 
tion by only a few men, it ought to be regarded as the most im- 
portant post to which an officer can aspire. Rightly to fill the 


billet a man must be prepared to play many parts. He must be 
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an officer and a gentleman; an executive, an administrator, a 
leader. Gentle in manner but firm in deed, he must comprehend 
nevertheless the “ quality of mercy,’ as well as the power of the 
mailed fist; and he must have a profound sympathy with youth. 
He must be true and just in all his dealings and hurt nobody by 
word or deed; and his utmost endeavor must be to make every 
man, old and young, give forth the best that is in him. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of the most serious consideration to detail for 
the duty of superintendent of our Naval Academy an officer of ex- 
ceptional tact, uncommon perspicacity and consummate wisdom, a 
man who shall be recognized instinctively, by midshipmen and in- 
structors alike, as their guide, philosopher and friend, as well as 
their master and superior officer. 

This man of might, if he is to succeed, must be conspicuous for 
courage, for ability, for gentleness and for knowing the right and 
daring to do it; and he must love the navy better than he loves his 
life. How many superintendents have possessed the many sides, 
the large minds, and the deep sagacity to entitle them to be distin- 
guished above their fellows because of the manner in which they 
filled this arduous, trying position of superintendent? I have men- 
tioned the names of two officers who, as heads of our Academy, 
have won fame, and I have left it to you, reader, to name a third. 
Can you recall the fourth or the fifth great man? Yet from 1865, 
when Admiral Porter first took command, up to a year ago, when 
Captain Badger was ordered to the Academy, there have been 
14 superintendents. 

If it be assumed from what has just been said, that our Acad- 
emy has at times been indifferently well governed because the 
right man has not always been appointed to the right place, then 
somebody must be to blame. Perhaps we will not go far adrift 
if we attach this blame to the navy itself. To put the question 
bluntly, Who cares? Do you or I or the other men of the service 
ever feel concerned about the selection of the officer who is to be- 
come the superintendent of our Alma Mater? Do the alumni ever 
get together for the purpose of advocating the appointment of the 
man we consider the mest worthy? Do we take any interest at 
allin the matter? No. The appointment is left nominally to the 
secretary of the Navy, but really to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, an officer so overwhelmed by other business that he 


can not, with the best intentions in the world, give to the affairs 
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of the Naval Academy that serious and close attention which they d 
require. 
oi , ys 
lo choose a man to be president of a civil college requires a1 
months of patient inquiry and careful investigation on the part al 
of the trustees, assisted by the suggestions and advice of individ. 
uals and alummi associations ali over the country. But the obliga- r 
tions to be assumed by the man thus selected can hardly be com- w 
pared in importance with the responsibilities which are placed tt 
upon the officer detailed as Superintendent of the Naval Academy. | i! 
where not a leaf must fall to the ground without his knowing it A 
and being held accountable for it. 

Sometimes, it has come to pass that a very capable officer in d 
many ways, though lacking those extraordinary qualifications t 
which ought to characterize the man who is to govern a great 
naval school, has been appointed superintendent, and in a short | 
time his ineptitude has been perceived. But the pity of it is that é 
this estimable gentleman and otherwise competent officer has been 
retained as superintendent long after his unsuitableness has been 
discerned. 

Llow to secure the selection and retention of that officer who is | 
so gifted by nature, experience and education as to know how to | 
govern in the right way, is a question that ought to appeal to the 





heart and head of every graduate of Annapolis, to the Secretary 
of the Navy and to the President of the United States; for on the 
answer the safety of the nation may depend. Should, however, 

in spite of every care, the selection of a superintendent prove to 

be an unfortunate one, let no compunction intervene to prevent his 
detachment and the appointment of a successor. “A ruler who 
appoints any man to an office when there is in his dominions 
another man better qualified for it, sins against God and against 
the state.” 


ag 


THE OFFICER IN CHARGE. 


‘Discipline is not only the removal of disorder, but, if any visible 
shape can be given to divine things, the very visible shape and image 0! 


virtue.”’—Milion 


The greatness thrust by virtue of the office upon the Super- 





intendent of the Naval Academy, and the superlative care which 
ought to be taken in selecting a recipient who can bear with equa- 


nimity such high station, have been indicated in the preceding 
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chapter. Our superintendent should wate man of ~ strongest 
personality, of imposing presence, * COE VERIOR and FCCMEIRERE, 
and of admirable demeanor ; and to his midshipmen and his assist 

ants he should seem to be every inch a king who can do no wrong. 

In a less degree, perhaps, every officer who is intrusted with 
the administration of the Department of Discipline, should like- 
wise possess these characteristics which serve always to mark the 
man of command. For second only to the Superintendent in the 
importance of the office he holds, comes the Commandant of Mid- 
shipmen, the head « f the Department of Discipline, the regulator 

{the moral and physical life of the midshipmen, the awarder of 
demerits and punishments, and of merits and rewards as wel 
though his abilities cannot be said to be as severely taxed in ad 
iusting the latter as in assigning the former. Associated with him, 
but under him, are several officers who are his assistants, and who 
are in no way connected with the theoretical educational force. 

The duties pertaining to the Department of Discipline may be 
briefly stated to be to make midshipmen behave properly. Rules 
of conduct which must be lived up to are printed; and besides, 
there are many unwritten regulations applicable to the correct 
conduct of every man, which must be vigorously enforced. To see 
that these laws, the written and the unwritten, are understood by 
the midshipmen, and that full faith be accorded them and implicit 
obedience result therefrom, is what the Department of Discipline 
is charged with. 

To these officers of the Department of Discipline, the young 
man must look for inspiration and example in all things practi- 
cal and naval and personal ; for midshipmen and officers in charge 
are in close contact all the time, and so situated that neither should 
ever lose touch with the other. The relation existing between the 
two may be broadly likened to that existing between master and 
slave. Not that it is the least bit objectionable on this account, for 
ina military organization to secure efficiency there must be im- 
plicit faith in, and absolute obedience to, superiors on the part of 
subordinates 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die.” 
But the methods employed in compelling this obedience and the 
manner in which the customs and spirit of the service are im- 


planted, are of the utmost consequence. Remember also that the 
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officer in charge is not only the master, but as well the guardian : 
in a measure he stands in the place of a parent, and is to some “ 
tent responsible for the development of the boy’s human nature: 
he should, therefore, feel obligated to make such use of the erent 
power with which he is invested as will induce midshipmen to be 
contented and obedient, to be happy and trustful. The moral obj. 


gation this position of mentor imposes on an officer is certainly g 


heavy one: to be prepared at all times and at all points to guide 
to correct, to help; to do and say the right thing; to know whey 
to forgive and when to destroy—surely only a gallant officer and 
a Christian gentleman can adequately perform such duty, 

Sometimes there have been officers in the Department of Disci- 
pline who, in the opinion of the midshipmen over whom they 
exercised control, have been incapable of meeting convincingly the 
demands of their position, being, perhaps, too old, too bad-tem- 
pered, too hard, or even too lenient; good enough men in many 
ways, but evidently, since they could not appreciate what goes to 
make up a spirited young man, out of place in the Department of 
Discipline. Such officers, whether they be popular or unpopular, 
are not likely to be inspiring leaders. Also it has happened, not 
often, fortunately, that an officer has been assigned to duty in the 
Department of Discipline who, so midshipmen will tell you, de- 
voted all his time and energy to catching and spotting midship- 
men, to making life a burden to them. Such an officer may be 
ignorant of what are the requirements of his position; but some- 
times, rarely however, he has seemed to be constitutionally malev- 
olent, and has so conducted himself as to cause midshipmen to 
think that he was an officer only in so far as he wore a uniform, 
and a gentleman only in so far as he was an officer. True, this 
may be but a young man’s point of view, and perhaps on that ac- 
count somewhat narrow and perverted; none the less we should 
bear in mind that young men possess a considerable amount of 
intuitive perception. 

Is it necessary in order to saturate the minds of young men with 
ideas of discipline, and to make obedience to orders an instinet, to 
search diligently and use all means, fair and foul, to discover every 
delinquency? Young men—and old men, too—are sometimes un- 
intentionally heedless and careless, and transgress rules and regu- 
lations without a thought that they have done those things which 
they ought not to have done. For such offenders a kindly warning 
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uardian : ; or a friendly word of reproof, or perhaps the ignoring of the pecca- 
some ex. | dillo, may often prove to be more efficacious towards insuring sub- 
1 Nature. =f sequent good behavior, than an angry reprimand and a harsh pun- 
the great ‘shment. Even when rules are deliberately broken there may be 
en tobe | times when a sympathetic admonition or the infliction of a mild 
ral obli- | penalty will accomplish a better result than an outburst of indig- 
rtainly a nation coupled with the awarding with fiendish glee of a “ bilg- 
O guide, ing” number of demerits. 
W when The story is told that once a youngster was caught smoking, 
cer and caught accidentally as it were, for the officer in charge was not 
sneaking around in search of prey; he was of the kind that struck 
f Disci- his quarry in the open; and this good-hearted officer said with 
m they never a trace of malice or anger in his voice or manner, “ Look 
igly the here, Mr. Dash, you've already got a great many demerits and if 
ad-tem- I report you for smoking it will go hard with you, why not knock 
n many off? Now I'll not report you this time, and I hope you'll try to do 
S0es to better hereafter. No, No, Dash (he dropped the ‘ Mr.’ this time), 
nent of no pledge or promise, just go ahead and do your best. That’s all.” 
opular, Doubtless every graduate can tell of similar experiences. 
ed, not To succeed as an officer in charge a man must have a love for 
"in the and belief in youth. He must remember that he himself was once 
ul, de- a young midshipman full of health and vigor and life. He must 
idship- ) recall that he often deserved to be spotted when he was not, and 
nay be likewise that he sometimes was spotted when he deserved not to 
some- be, and that in the latter case he deeply resented the injustice 
malev- whether it was intentional or not. And he must never forget how 
nen to he despised that officer who refused to listen to an honest excuse 
iform. and intimated that perhaps it was offered not in extenuation, but 
> this in an attempt to deceive. 
at ac- “What kind of men, my son, have you as officers in charge?” 
hould “Well, father, there are four officers, two of them good, one bad 
nt of and one a sneak.” “ Don’t the good ones spot you?” “TI should 
say they do, but they know how to do it.” The answer to “ how to 
with do it” was laconic: “ They treat us like gentlemen.” The word 
ct, to gentleman, I take it, is here applicable to both parties to the suit, 
avery and may be comprehensively defined as one who can never give 
$ un- offense unintentionally. The bad officer in charge was the one 
egU- who was hard by nature, born so, “ my son” said, and not pur- 
hich posely so. The sneak was the one who slipped around to catch 
ning you, and enjoyed spotting you because he wanted to bilge you; he 


hated midshipmen. 


50 
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To promote the moral welfare of the midshipmen; to €Ncourage 
and assist them to obey orders and to be cheerful and satisfied 
with their hard lot; to implant in them an abiding faith in the tee. 
titude of the naval life, is the task set before the department of 
discipline—a task sufficiently difficult to demand for its full accom. 
plishment all the time, thought and cleverness of the Commandant 
and his assistants under the direct supervision of the Superin- 
tendent. And he and they should never lose sight for a moment 
of the mighty truth that seniors in charge of and responsible for 


the conduct of juniors owe to these young men a duty every whit 


re 


as sacred, and therefore as obligatory, as the duty these young men 
owe to their superiors. 

Discipline stands for something better and higher than chastise. 
ment. It stands for training, for correct bringing up, and in add- 
tion in the navy, for devotion to the service, for esprit de corps 
and for love of country. Discipline, as here used, is more import 
ant than mathematics, or steam engineering, or skylarking at drill: 
and in order to inculcate its underiying principles, those of virtue, 
honor, patriotism and subordination, it must be taught by men in- 


spired by these principles—by men who believe it to be a divine 





thing, the very visible shape and image of virtue. 


THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
lo teach the young Idea how to shoot.” 
-Thomson 
Much of what has been said about officers in charge applies with 
equal force to the men who compose the strictly educational staff 
of the Academy. And these men, whether officers of the navy, 
professors or instructors, should in addition to being men of strong 
character, forceful and broad-minded, possess also great capacit) 
for teaching and for imparting their knowledge to their pupils. 
Extensive learning is an excellent and desirable qualification for 
the teaching profession; but alone, erudition is not sufficient to 
insure a successful career as an instructor: something more is 
quite as essential and equally important; and that something 1s 


compounded of aptitude, sagacity, penetration. Many scholars 





(learned persons) turn out to be indifferent teachers because they 
have not a natural disposition for the particular business of teach- 
ing, are wanting in keenness of discernment, and are unable to 


reach the heart of the boy as well as that of the subject. 
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Long ago there was at Annapolis a little old mathematical fiend 
who knew calculus and cognate subjects better than his pupils 
knew their alphabet. His information, along these lines, was so 
ponderous and profound that tt weighed heavily on the minds of 
his pupils and depressed their efforts. The professor was not 
wholly disliked by his pupils, for he was not by nature a mean 
man; none the less they dreaded having to recite to him, for they 
felt they could not do work that would satisfy him. This man, 
despite his mathematical knowledge recognized by every one, 
failed as an instructor because he could not realize or understand 
the nature and capacity of his pupils. 

Of a different type was another teacher, ambitious, thoroughly 
trained and educated, decidedly capable, and of much force. But 
he was inordinately conceited, and had a supreme and lofty con- 
tempt for midshipmen and for their attainments. ‘Towards his 
pupils he was sarcastic, domineering, mean; he was a bully. Nat- 
urally he was hated and his methods detested. This man knew 
how to teach, but the spirit that moved him was so antagonistic to 
the spirit controlling his pupils that fully half the benefit which 
ought to have followed from his teaching was lost. For no 
youngster who fears and hates his instructor can learn as much as 
when that instructor is trusted and respected. ‘ Those from 
whom we are always learning are rightly called our masters; but 
not every one who teaches us deserves the title.” 

Of still another type was a man good to look at, an_ officer and 
a gentleman. He liked midshipmen, and they knew it; so in re- 
turn they liked him, respected him, and tried to please him. Per- 
haps I can better indicate the situation by recounting an incident. 
One day Brown was called on to explain the nebular hypothesis, 
which after a sorry attempt he gave up in disgust; next, our in- 
structor, cautioning Lrown to listen, called on Jones, who made a 
dry and uninteresting though fairly satisfactory recitation. Then 
again was Brown called on. By this time Brown had his wits 
about him, and, realizing to the full that a very kind man was giv- 
ing him another chance, he eagerly took it and won handsomely. 
The point in the above incident is that the instructor saw from the 
first that Brown knew his lesson but was “ in irons” when first 
called on and that with a little coaxing he would fall off on the 
right tack, and the instructor realized that it was his duty to help 
Brown. 
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Three types of instructor have been shown above: 


I. The man 
who knows his subject but does not know how to teach it. and 


has 
little sympathy with his pupils; 2. The man who knows his of 
ject and knows how to teach it, but nullifies his knowledge by his 
dislike of his task and his contempt for his pupils ; and 3. The man 
who knows his subject and how to teach it, and who is fond of 
his work and attached to his pupils. Perhaps nearly all educators 
of young men may be classified as belonging to one of these three 
types ; but which type predominates at Annapolis let your own ex. 
perience, now that you are officers in the service and have formed 
your own opinions, decide. 

Pedagogy is the science of teaching, the application of exact 
methods to problems of education; and whereas some men are 
pedagogues by nature, just as some men are musicians, yet most 
teachers have to learn pedagogy much as they have to learn other 
sciences ; witness the many normal schools and the pedogogical 
courses in universities. Hence the fact that a man is an extraordi- 
nary mathematician should be recognized as but a fact and not as 
of itself sufficient to qualify him to instruct voung men. It is the 
teaching dexterity, the ability to give out intelligently from himself 
to those who are to be taught, and the faculty of arousing enthv- 
siasm in his pupils, that make for efficiency in an instructor. This 
means far more than a knowledge of the contents of books, it im- 
plies a knowledge, instinctive or acquired, of psychology. As said 
before, something of the boy’s mind, something of his brain, some- 
thing of his heart, something of that fellow-feeling which makes 
us wondrous kind, must inhere in him who is to be a great teacher 
of youth. Your man who regards his pupils as fools will surely 
fail to make wise men of them. Cynicism, sarcasm, disdain are 
excellent weapons in the hands of a giant, but it 1s tyrannous to 
use them like a giant. 

Perhaps some instructors, officers and civilians, are not duly 
impressed with the grave responsibility which rests upon him who 
essays to teach voung men. To go perfunctorily to class, to hasten 
through the hour of recitation, to hurry home and give no serious 
thought to what has been done to-day and what must be done to- 
morrow; to be careless, disinterested, and unconcerned; to be 
cross and rude, and to hold his duty as a bore, can never make an 
inspiring teacher. We must have enthusiasm in the class room, 


good-fellowship, respect for pupils, consideration for youth, and 
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genuine fondness for teaching, if we are to secure the results it is 
our duty to endeavor to secure. 

The suggestion is therefore offered that our Alma Mater, when 
composing her educational staff, should select only such civilian 
instructors as have served long enough in a first-rate college to be 
recommended as most competent masters, and only such naval 
officers as are known to be thoroughly fitted mentally and tempera- 
mentally for the exercise of the high office of teacher. Whether 
it would be advisable or not to have civilians as instructors rather 
than naval officers is a serious question. I am inclined to think 
that excepting for the teaching of professional or technical naval 
subjects, better results will follow from civilian instruction, espe- 
cially if the civilians be carefully selected, be required to keep in 
close touch with the educational movements in the colleges, and be 
given the same status and privileges as college teachers. In this 
connection, the benefit which might follow from installing retired 
naval officers as instructors ought not to be overlooked. Some of 
these men are admirably equipped for professorial work. They 
like it; and were their stay at Annapolis for some time assured, 
they would gladly take that duty and creditably perform it, and 
their naval training and experience might enhance their usefulness. 

In the purely professional subjects of gunnery, seamanship, 
navigation, etc., the active naval officer, I submit, should always be 
the instructor, for he alone can bring that experience and live in- 
terest to bear which will arouse the enthusiasm of his pupils and 
impress them with the importance of these great elements of the 
naval profession. However, the point to be emphasized here is 
the absolute necessity of securing, for the Academy, men, whether 
officers or civilians, who know how to teach, in contradistinction 
to those who sometimes are appointed as instructors because of 
their theoretical rather than because of their pedagogical acumen, 
and who are retained in their important positions after their inca- 
pacity as teachers has been known to all concerned. Finally, your 
man who brags about the low marks he gives and the number of 
midshipmen on his unsatisfactory list should not be tolerated. 

Good teachers to do good work must feel secure in their posi- 
tion, That department made up of a number of earnest men whe 
have been associated together for a long time will be more efficient 


than another department in which the teachers have been con- 


stantly changed. For in the one there will be progression along 
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well-thought-out lines, and concerted efforts to keep not only 
abreast of, but in the lead of, educational movements. But jn the 
other nothing permanent can obtain, since those who wish for and 
plan a rational advancement will be removed from office belle 
they can accomplish anything of serious value. There will always 
be more or less disorganization where there is that instability of 
purpose which attends the deliberations of men who realize that 
their tenure of office 1s precarious. 

In conclusion, the suggestion is offered: 1. That the mathe. 


id [english departments might be 


matical, science, language at 
organized on a permanent basis, that is, with retired officers and 
college professors as permanent instructors; and 2. That the 
purely professional departments might be composed of active off- 
cers only, so detailed that one-third or one-fourth of the instrue- 
tors would be removed every year and the entering third or fourth 
would go direct from ship to shore. 

We come now to a consideration of the text-books to be used 
by these teachers and the method in vogue in instructing mid- 


shipmen. 


The text-books used for study by the midshipmen at the Acad- 


emy ought to be the best for educational purposes that can be 
obtained, and to ascertain which books mav be the best, consulta- 
tion might be held with the teachers of such special subjects as are 


17 


common to both our colleges and our Academy. Mathematics, 


~ 


lish, history, modern languages, etc., are subjects 


mechanics, Eng 
taught by the most skillful and experienced professors in these 


1 


branches in the country; and the text-books recommended by 
these men are presumably the best, for they are the books which 
these teachers, with their long years of practice and observation, 
have found most helpful in furthering their work. 

To write a suitable text-book calls upon the author for a compre- 
hensive knowledge of pedagogical methods as well as a thorough 
familiarity with the scope and significance of the subject which he 
wishes to set clearly and intelligently before the student; and 
there are rules and regulations governing the order, arrangement 


and contents of text-books, in much the same way that there are 
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similar restrictions contr ling the composition of novels, essays, 
etc. It may well happen that naval officers and other instructors 
at Annapolis possess the requisite knowledge, experience and in- 
spiration to pri duce excellent text-books, in every respect as gor dd 
nia instructional purposes as the books produced by college teach- 
ers and professional text-book w riters. But the weight of evi- 
dence is apparently against the Academy books, if the lists of text- 
hooks to be found in some college catalogues can be offered to 
support the contention that speaking generally, our instructors do 


not often write text-books on scientific and other subjects, which 
are used by teachers of kindred subjects in other technical coll 
The objection may be offered that the aim of the technical edu- 


epe De 
cation at the Academy is different from that of other technical 
schools, and that therefore the teaching and text-books, the situa- 
tion being different, must also be different. This may be true, 
though perhaps it is only partly so; that is, while the ultimate 
aim of the training at Annapolis may not be the same as that of 
other scientific schools, yet the means to achieve certain ends com- 
mon to both the Academy and nearly all technical colleges ought 
to be practically and theoretically the same. As said above, mod- 
ern languages, mathematics, physics, English, history, and some 
ther subjects are up to a certain point taught in every college and 
the method of teaching them is generally the same; which would 
seem to indicate that such method and such books are the best that 
modern educational experience can adduce. At Annapolis, how- 
ever, the method of teaching and the text-books used are largely 
peculiar to the Academy; therefore the wisdom of such isolation 
in educational procedure may perhaps be doubted. I suggest 
that both method and text-book might be submitted to the test of 
comparison with what is customary elsewhere, and if when weigh- 
ed in such a balance they be found wanting, other methods and 
other books might with propriety be substituted. 

In glancing over a list of text-books used at the Academy, the 
observer will see that a single instructor has here and there written 
text-books on different subjects; also that some heads of depart- 
ments are authors. I offer no comment on this, for of course 
purely professional subjects must be written of by purely pro- 
fessional men, saturated with technical information. But on the 
other hand it does not follow that mere saturation will insure the 
production of suitable text-books. Do the text-books which treat 
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of seamanship, ordnance and gunnery, naval tactics 


» Navigation 
steam, etc., supply such information to the student as will enahl 
; le 


him to obtain a thorough groundwork or good working knowl. 
edge of the subject? I put the question hoping to attract the atten 

tion of some men of the service to the importance which should 

be attached to the instruction given at Annapolis. 

The value of text-books as a means of teaching is greater a 
the Academy than at other institutions for the reason that at Ap. 
napolis, to impart the desired information, dependence js placed 
almost wholly upon the printed page. Instruction is not given by 
lectures ; nor in the assignment of lessons to be learned is the sie. 
dent compelled to pore over reference and other library books. 
Instead he is given a number of pages of the text-book, which he 
must learn as the lesson for the next day; if these pages be well 
learned a good recitation will be made and a good mark will re- 
sult. This method of instructing by the use of text-books alone 
does not call for high scholarship from either teacher or pupil; 
and if the custom followed in colleges be a criterion, it is not, by 
itself alone, an altogether good method. However, in so far as it 
is considered the best for our midshipmen, it but emphasizes the 
more the necessity of having the most approved text-books, and 
the most skillful men to use them. 

The ideal way, perhaps, to instruct midshipmen would be, I ven- 
ture to suggest, to combine lecture and text-book, and to compel 
attention to both by requiring a certain amount of individual work 
in the library, as well as an accurate recitation in the section room. 
Thus teacher and pupil would be brought into closer contact and a 
better understanding of the subject-matter be arrived at; the mind 
and the memory would work together; interest would be stimu- 


lated, and knowledge would be drunk in. Such a desirable condi- 


tion presupposes a thoroughly capable, enthusiastic instructional 
force, easy and convenient access to a good library, and the study 


of a masterly text-book. 


THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.’ 
—Thessalomans. 
In order that the operation and work of the Naval Academy 
may be known and taken cognizance of by the government at 


Washington, an Act of Congress was passed long ago, providing 
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for a Board of Visitors to meet at Annapolis each year at the 
close of the academic term, to w itness and take part in the gradua- 
tion ceremonies, and to make a report on the grounds, discipline 
and curriculum of the Academy, to be laid before ( ongress and 
the Washington authorities for their information and guidance. 
This board is composed of twelve members: two of them are sena- 
tors selected by the President of the Senate, three are representa- 
tives chosen by the Speaker of the House, and seven are from the 
country at large and are appointed by the President of the United 
States. 

To the seven members of the Board of Visitors appointed by 
the President I wish to call attention. ‘These gentlemen are at 
present selectd, so far as | know, without any particular consid- 
eration of their qualifications as educators, or as men sincerely in- 
terested in promoting the welfare of the naval service as exempli- 
fed in the work being done at the Academy. I venture to think 
that better results would follow if the law were so amended as to 
state specifically that these Presidential appointees must be chosen 
as follows: one member shall be a representative of the high 
schools or fitting-schools, public or private, of the country; one 
shall be the head or president of a college or university ; one shall 
be a professor in some college ; one shall be an army officer on duty 
at West Point; one shall be a Naval Academy alumnus in civil 
life; one shall be a naval officer who has never since graduation 
been on duty at the Academy ; and one shall be a naval officer who 
has at some time in the past been on duty at Annapolis. 

As thus constituted the board nominated by the President would 
be composed of three civilian educators of experience, one army 
officer from an institution in which the aim and object are similar 
to those at Annapolis, and three Naval Academy graduates. The 
idea in suggesting a board made up as above indicated has been 
that in this way there would be brought to the consideration of 
affairs at the Academy men competent to speak authoritatively on 
matters educational, disciplinary and military; for these are the 
three elements which, according as they are attended to, make for 
the efficiency, or inefficiency, of the Academy as a school in which 
to train young men to become naval officers. 

The work such a board of visitors would have to do would be 
hard and would require from each member much patient investiga- 
tion and study. For in the arrangement of the work and the 
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method of pre cedure, it is contemplate d to divide the whole board 
nto several sub-boards or committees, to each one of which wall 
be assigned the particular task of preparing reports and making 
recommendations of certain specified academic activities, These 
reports would be laid before the committee of the whole to be 
discussed, amended and approved ; and the final report emanating 
from the board as a whole, would be laid before the Congress and 
the authorities. 

The Board of Visitors does at present resolve itself into several 
committees, each committee detailed to inquire into the different 
matters of curriculum, admission, discipline, etc.; but I venture 
the opinion that not much serious investigation can be made of 
these important affairs, no matter what may be the personality or 
earnest purpose of the members, during the short time the board 
is engaged in its labors. Ten davs before graduation day th 


board arrives at the Academy and is greeted with trumpets and 


shalms. Some members are always late and miss this imposing 


function. Next the board gets settled in quarters, organizes and 
appoints committees, which in turn must also organize and block 
out a plan of procedure. Then the work of investigation, or per- 
haps I should say examination, is begun. It is pursued while 
the committees are watching drills so conducted as to bring into 
prominence the skill of the midshipmen in performing the practi- 
cal work of the soldier and the sailor, and while the members are 
enjoving the social festivities arranged in their honor. So the 
time passes quickly and agreeably; the day of graduation comes 
and goes; and the board disperses. Not a moment has the Acad- 
emy been running along its customary normal lines ; instead there 
has been given an interesting performance for the special benefit 
of the board. Therefore, in order to obtain information about 
the inner workings of the institution, the committees have had to 
depend largely on ex parte statements and not on information ob- 
tained at first hand. Hence by so much is the weight of the ree- 
ommendations of the board diminished 

It might be more to the purpose if the Board of Visitors could 
be assembled at Annapolis at least a week before the final exami- 
nations began, while the ordinary routine was in force and before 
the whole institution was given over to “ showing off.” Then 
the several committees could pry into the nooks and corners and 


discover, in some measure, those things about which they must 
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therwise remain ignorant. For instance, the committee on schol 
‘ 


astic matters could investigate the method of instruction, scruti- 
nize the syllabi of the courses, scan the text-books, question the 
instructors, and interview some of the clever undergraduates. 
The committee on discipline could probe the subject of crimes and 


misdemeanors, find out what impels officers to report midshipmen 


and the effect such reports have on the recipients, and learn the 
meaning and value of esprit de corps, and so on, each committee 


; ’ 1+ 


doing its best to determine what to recommend to raise the Acad- 
emy up to the highest pitch of perfection. 

fo enhance the worth of these recommendations and accentuate 
the importance of the conclusions reached, it is suggested that the 
hoard might be so constituted that not more than one-third of its 
members would be new members in any vear. Such an arrang« 
ment ought to promote efficiency ; for the members, becoming in 
terested in watching the carrving out of what thev recommended 
and feeling responsible for the results, would delve deep into the 
tatters entrusted to them and submit reports thereon drawn up 
with care and circumspection. 

These reports might be sent out into the service for the navy to 
discuss. And it might not be a bad idea, if for no other r 


than to excite the interest of officers in the affairs of their Al: 


Mater, to call for comments and suggestions to be submitted t 
the hoard at its subsequent annual meeting. Also these annual 


| | 


reports might hi iled to the members of the Board of Twelve 
(if there should ever happen to be such a board) who framed the 
course of instruction, and their advice requested as to matters edu- 
cational. By adopting some such scheme, it seems to me that criti- 
cisms of a useful nature might be laid before the board to assist 
the members in their deliberations and enable them to make such 
additional recommendations as would have for their end the re- 
moval of the reproach that Annapolis has little opportunity for 
getting in touch with the latest and most advanced principles of 
modern education, and of measuring itself by means of compari- 


son with other educational institutions. 
Our Coat-Or-ARMS., 


Othel 


In venturing to suggest that composite boards, that is, boards 


composed of both naval and civilian members, could better decide 
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on educational needs and methods than boards composed excly- 
sively of naval officers, there is no wish to belittle the Zealous 
and conscientious endeavor naval officers would bring to the cop. 
sideration of scholastic and other like matters; for naval officers 
are clever and are hard workers, and willingly attempt to perform 
to their utmost ability whatever task may be assigned them. By 
from the nature of their environment, and the lives they lead, they 
cannot be expected to be trained educators or to be conversant 
with modern educational progress and methods. And further. 
whether because of the activities pertaining to a life on the ocean 
wave, or because “of all the liberal professions it is the least 
studious,” naval officers as a whole take no special interest in 
matters affecting their Alma Mater. 

However, naval officers have sufficient intellectual Capacity to 
comprehend what goes on at Annapolis, and sufficient experience 
to enable them to perceive what may be desirable, and what may 
be undesirable, in the training of young men who are to come into 
the service. Therefore, having the interest of the service and 
the good of the nation at heart, it becomes in truth a part of the 
duty of every graduate to take cognizance of what the Naval Acad- 
emy is doing, for on the esprit de corps there inculcated, and on 
the ideas of service there imbibed, the navy must rely for the per- 
formance of duty and the maintenance of its traditions and high 
standards. 

Nevertheless, not only are we not minded to concern ourselves 
with the advancement of our Alma Mater, but we have not that 
affection for her which college men have for the colleges that give 
them their diplomas; and we do not seek to gain for her that ree- 
ognition to which she is justly entitled. Our Alma Mater, despite 
her short-comings, is a great government school, maintained for 
the highest and noblest of purposes, that of educating young men 
to be American naval officers; we therefore have no right as her 
sons to remain oblivious of her movements, or be reluctant to help 
uplift her so that she shall stand before the world conspicuous for 
her good works. 

The story of the seal or coat-of-arms of the Naval Academy 
throws an illuminating light on the want of spirit, interest and 
gratitude I have complained of. I quote it from Park Benjamin's 
book, “ The United States Naval Academy,” as follows: 


The seal or coat-cf-arms of the Naval Academy has for its crest a 
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hand grasping a trident, below which is a shield bearing an anci nt galley 
coming into action, bows on, and below that an open book, indicative of 
education, and finally bears the motto, “ Ex Scientia Tridens” (“ From 
The whole is the design of the author and 


knowledge, the sea power ). 
Up to that year, the Naval 


was adopted by the Navy Department in 1898 
Academy had possessed no authorized device The occasion which 
led to the adoption of the present design was the building of a new club- 
house by the University Club of New York, on the exterior of which the 
f-arms of the several colleges were placed as an embellishment, and 
this brought the fact to general notice that the Naval Academy had no 


at once taken up by Mr. Jacob W. 


coats-< 


badge of the kind. The matter was 
Miller, of the class of 1867, and mainly through his endeavors the desired 
approval of the Navy Department was secured 

Think of it! For over 50 years our Alma Mater possessed no 
device! Finally, one man, single-handed, an alumnus who had re- 
signed from the navy years ago, had his own ideas embodied in 
the design we are now familiar with; and another alumnus, also a 
civilian, had this coat-of-arms adopted. Yet during all this long 
time there had been hundreds of officers in the service, not a soul 
of whom, so far as I have heard, ever lent a hand in any way to 
design or have accepted an armorial symbol to indicate his Alma 
Mater. It comes with an ill grace, therefore, to criticise this es- 
cutcheon, emblazoned with the galley and the book, which these 
two energetic graduates succeeded in having accepted as the dis- 
tinguishing emblem of our college. However, some iconoclastic 
person has suggested that the galley was selected because it was a 
vessel manned by slaves chained to the oars. And of the book 
some cynic has said that 2.5 should be imposed on one page and 
a mathematical symbol on the other. 

Perhaps, since we as midshipmen take an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States, a figure representing that old 
flash frigate of song and story, the U. S. Ship Constitution, might, 
when looked at, inspire loftier sentiments in our young breasts, 
and convey to the minds of all beholders a deeper meaning than 
can be found in the effigy of the ancient galley coming into action 
bows on. The open book, however, is symbolical of one of the 
purposes of the Academy, and may, therefore, be fairly entitled to 
its place, though the suggestion has been offered that it might be 
omitted or replaced by some other symbol. 

Now as to our motto, “ Ex Scientia Tridens,” “ From knowl- 
edge, the sea power.”” It would be interesting to know how many 


entering youngsters could translate this Latin into English, and it 


» 
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would be still more interesting to know how they would interpret 
the significance of the translation. Supposing they could grasp 
the idea that sea power is the offspring of knowledge, would the 
conception give birth to that greater idea, allegiance to country? 
Contrast this motto “ Ex Scientia Tridens ” with the motto of the 
seal of Harvard College, “ Christo et Ecclesiz,” which means, 
writes Lowell, that “we are to devote ourselves to the highest 
conception we have of Truth and to the preaching of it.” Or bet. 
ter still, with the motto enscrolled about the shield of West Point, 
where around an escutcheon, emblematic of the flag of the United 
States, emblazoned with a helmet of Mars, fesse, are found the 
English words “ Duty, Honor, Country.” Very simple words 
these! They require no explanation or translation; yet withal 
they are very comprehensive. 

Many years ago, before the founding of the Naval Academy, an 
officer of the United States Navy, Stephen Decatur, gave “ 4 
toast at a dinner this sentiment: “ Our country! may she 
always be in the right, but our country! right or wrong.” Con- 
cerning this sentiment, a distinguished English statesman (Lord 
Beaconsfield, | think) wrote as follows: “ It has remained through 
all ages for a representative of the youngest of powers to formt- 
late the vividest description of patriotism. It was an American 
who proposed the toast: ‘Our country! right or wrong!’ , 
That phrase carries all there is of patriotism. It means that the 
flag which shelters must receive the benefit of every doubt in the 
minds of its adherents. Without that spirit no nation can long sur- 
vive the perils and the rude shecks of this predatory world.” 


! right or wrong!” What a pity it is these words 


*Qur country 
cannot be substituted for “ Ex Scientia Tridens.” 

However, perhaps Mr. Benjamin has correctly interpreted the 
spirit overshadowing our Alma Mater, and has given voice also to 
the views held by the service at large. None the less, the faith we 
should have in our foster mother would, I venture to think, be 
greater and more abiding were our coat-of-arms one of hearts 
rather than hands, and our motto one to inspire patriotic rather 
than practical sentiments. We would perhaps be more apprecia- 
tive of the mighty force our college can exert in shaping our des- 
tiny, and in consequence give a greater meed of praise and a 
larger sum of love to her whom we should feel proud to call our 


Alma Mater. 
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“Is the college where you first knew the dreams of fancy and joys of 
thought only boards or brick and mortar? ”—Emerson. 

Alma Mater—fostering mother! I know of no institution in 
the world to which this term of endearment is so peculiarly appli- 
cable as to the United States Naval Academy. On the other hand 
I know of no institution where the deep significance of this affec- 
tionate expression is so little comprehended and where the words 
of tenderness are so seldom heard, as at this same Naval Academy. 
Graduates of other schools will tell you of 

‘Bright college years with pleasure rife, 

[he shortest, happiest years of life” 

but no one ever heard a midshipman sing this, or for that matter 
an oficer who may be the father of a midshipman. Young and old 
alike, we have little fondness for that lovely spot on the Severn, 
slight respect for what we learned there, scant reverence fc r the 
spirit of the place, and this, notwithstanding the incontrovertible 
fact that we were nurtured and trained by our Alma Mater with a 
care and solicitude incomparably greater than can be found in any 
other college in the land. 

When still young enough to be impressionable, a boy enters 
the Naval Academy and is at once told and made to feel that the 
trials and hardships of life are just beginning. All hands stand 
ready and willing to jump on him., There is no effort made to let 
him down easily, and none to comfort and help the weak-hearted. 
He must “ hit the line hard,” and if he goes under, so much the 
worse for him, for there are no kind friends to raise up those who 
fall. Finally, after four years of unceasing struggle with lessons 
and rules and regulations, he is given, as the reward for this duty 
well done, his diploma. But he does not kiss the hand that bestows 
this honor. All that he owes to his Alma Mater—his education, 
his subsistence, his pay, his very life so long as he lives—has 
never come within his purview amidst surroundinys which he has 
found unpleasant and uncongenial, and where nearly every hand 
so it has seemed to him—has been raised against him. Therefore, 
when he hastily dons his citizen’s clothes to go out through the 
gates that lead to the world, away from the protecting arms of that 
foster mother who has for four long years been such a tender 


nurse to him, he has but one prayer on his lips, “ Thank God I’m 
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through ”’; and but one wish in his heart, “ I hope I'll never see 
this cursed place again.” 

“To a very great many,’ wrote an ensign some years ago, 
“the great reason for the unpleasant remembrances they have of 
the Academy is the feeling of resentment to injustice; and untij 
the cause is removed, the feeling is bound to remain.” The Cause 
is the antagonism, real or fancied, which exists between officer 
and midshipman. The officer is accused by the midshipman, 
rightly or wrongly, of partiality, of favoritism, of hardness of 
heart, and of contempt. There is in the air the feeling that be. 
tween preceptor and pupil there can be no sympathy, no cordial 
understanding, no friendship, no harmony. 

Intimately associated with the idea that “our rulers are con- 
ceived as in a necessarily ‘antagonistic position to the people over 
whom they rule,” is the further antagonistic conception that sea 
power, as a midshipman grasps the term, can result from the kind 
of knowledge compulsorily acquired at the Academy, where knowl- 
edge means—at least to him—an uncommon amount of unneces- 
sarily difficult science, more or less mathematical, which he has 
been forced to pretend to swallow and digest. And although he 
may be delighted to receive his diploma informing all men by 
these presents that he has, under that banner with the strange de- 
vice, “ Ex Scientia Tridens,” won a fight, he is not conscious of 
any uplifting of himself in consequence. He may be pleased to 
think that he knows a little something of steam and mathematics, 
and has a smattering of one or two other things professional; but 
of patriotism and of that inspiration which impels a man to do all 
that may become a man, he has not much apprehension. These 
last, however, are the qualities that are of the essence of sea 
power ; and therefore these are the elements of which the air we 
breathe while we are in the arms of our Alma Mater ought to be 
composed. 

Late in life, after we have been down to the sea in ships, and 
done business in great waters, we may, as we pace our lonely beat, 
sometimes look back to the days of our youth at Annapolis, and 
the thought may come to us that perhaps we might have been 
made into better men had our Alma Mater seen things as we now 
see them, had she taken more account of our youth, of our failings, 
of our aspirations. But the thought stirs us not to action, it is 


only an idle dream “ ‘neath the silent stars.” It soon passes, and 
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we continue on our Wa) saying nothing, doing nothing, caring 

nothing. 

There is no need to repeat again the reasons for this state of 
mind; the changes have been rung on them ad nauseam all through 
this paper ; and besides, the time has come for piping down. “ Can 
there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Aye, good things 
a plenty! And now that the ungracious task of calling attention 
to some of the less commendable features of Naval Academy life 
has been completed, let us take thought of some of these good 
things as they appeared to a young naval officer some years ago. 
“ Annapolis,” said he, * makes of us men; men noble and true, 
men fearless and bold, men of integrity and honor, men to com- 
mand and obey, officers and gentlemen. Ought the petty annoy- 
ances of school life, the reports of delinquencies, the incivilities 
of some instructors, yes, even the rare, unjust accusation of dis- 
honor made by some prejudiced senior—ought incidents like these 
so to dwarf our understanding, so to cloud our intelligence that 
nothing shall remain but a sense of injustice and imagined injury? 
Is it more difficult and unpleasant to remember merry times? 
Can we not without effort call to mind the fun we had, the jokes 
we passed, the pranks we played? Can we not also think, with a 
sense of deep gratitude, of the friendships engendered by our 
intimate association with one another, of the dear men we learned 
toknow and tolove Fellows, what a glorious title page! what a 
splendid preface! what a superb first chapter in the book of our 
career, were our four years at Annapolis! Four years in which 
were toil and trouble. Four years full of enjoyment and delight. 
For the bitter was little and the sweet much. From the bottom of 
my soul I pity that man whose heart is so hard, whose mind is so 
contracted, whose conception is so small, that he forgets to whom 
he owes his position, his education, his all. ‘The motions of his 
spirit are dull as night, and his affections dark as Erebus.’ 

I shall close this paper with a final quotation, taken this time 
from the writings of a commander in the navy, who, after admit 
ting and seeking to account for “ the undeniable fact that among 
graduates of the Naval Academy there does not exist that general 
feeling of love and respect for their Alma Mater that appears to 
be evinced by civilians who are college graduates,” concludes as 
follows : 


Whatever may be the reasons assigned for this lack of affection referred 


5! 
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to, we are sure that they are unwor thy the attention of reasonable men, 
and that they should not produce the effect whicl 


’ 
h they appear to do. 
Every graduate should have the interest of the \cademy at heart should 


rejoice in all measures taken to el vate it standard, and should feel a 


brotherly interest in all who have | 


been the recipients « 
Gratitude to the government which has given them 


f its diplomas. 
an honorable Position 


in the world should be a more active feeling than it j ; and every graduate 


should be able to say: 


“Oh, Alma Mater! mother dear! 
With all thy faults, I love thee still.” 
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WAR ON THE SEA.—Continued. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GeneraAL Poticy or NATIONS; ITs CLOSE CONNECTION WITH 

SrraTEGY. APPLICATION TO THE FRENCH Navy: HERED- 

ITARY ADVERSARIES ; ENGLISH POLICY ; GERMAN POLICY 
New NATIONS, 

It is chiefly in taking up this chapter that I feel all the difficulties 
of my task. In the short space at my disposal, | ought to pass in 
review all the elements which make up the foreign policy of a 
ereat nation, to show how it acts as the motive and regulator of 
strategy. This magnificent study, too vast for our limited pro- 
gram, would moreover exceed my ability. And yet it is indispen- 
sable for me to show, were it only in a brief statement, the intimate 
connection which makes military conceptions the natural conse- 
quence of political conceptions. There is no study of strategy pos- 
sible without that. It has become a common saying that: “ A 
nation must have the fleet which corresponds to its policy.” To 
understand the full value of this expression, it suffices to imagine 
the two extreme possible conclusions of the policy of a given 
nation: conflict with England or with the Swiss Confederation. 
And at once it is clearly apparent, not only that the conduct of the 
war evidently cannot be the same in the one as in the other case, 
but furthermore that, between these two limiting cases of an ex- 
clusively naval power and another with land forces only, there 
exists an infinity of mixed solutions in which the relative value of 
the naval force is more or less great in comparison with the total 
military force. 

The point of departure being thus clearly defined, it results 
therefrom that the future conduct of the operations of war, de- 
pending necessarily upon the composition of the adversary’s 
forces, demands prior knowledge of the political objectives. There 
is no possible strategy, using the expression in its broadest sense, 
that is in its relation with preparation for war during peace times 
as well as in its connection with the direction given to actual opera- 
tions, unless at the very beginning the probable adversary or ad- 


versaries are known. Even more, it is usually from the prior 
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political action that military strategy derives its fundamental pre 
: . : ~ al prem- 
ises, knowledge of the enemy, of his weak points as wel] as of 


the resources at his disposal, of his moral state as well as of his 
material situation; in short all the information the utilization of 
which is the most valuable element in success. Finally, jt jg 
through politics alone that the military art can emerge from pure 


1 


abstraction, wholly speculative, to solve concrete cases: it is pol 


tics which makes it fruitful. 


he very foundations of the military structure rest then upon 
the precise designation of the nations with which causes of conflict 
are permanent or even liable to occur. And it is because the study 


1 ’ 


of strategy would be absolutely sterile without this essential datum 
that | have undertaken to write this chapter. 

[ scarcely need to observe that I have no means of knowing the 
government’s ideas. The following ideas, therefore, should be 
taken only as the statement of my personal views. For that ver 
reason, doubtless, they will lose much of their influence, but still 
they will not have been useless if, even taken as mere hypotheses, 
they serve to indicate the method. ‘Truly also | would have hesi- 
tated to express my full thought if at home or abroad anyone could 
be led to see in it the reflection of that which inspires and directs, 


in a practical way, French politics 
THE BRITISH POLICY 
\s soon as the problem is set to asce rtain in what possible con- 


flicts our country can find itself involved, our thought inevitably 


turns towards England, not only from sentimental suggestion, 
under the influence of the acute memory of past defeats, but espe- 
cially from intuition of the aggressive maritime rdle which her 
privileged insular position, as well as her immemorial policy, as- 
sign to that nation in respect to all other aspirants to economic 
power. 

Doubtless for us seamen, and especially for the populations of 
the Channel coast, at Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, etc., who have 
preserved so vividly, after the lapse of more than two centuries, 
the hated memory of the invader, the English represent always the 
hereditary enemy; but in our utilitarian epoch these traditions 
would not be enough to justify counsels of military preparation 
against Great Britain, if motives of a more urgent nature did not 
n eventuality never to be 


compel us to face war with her as ; 


overl ¢ yked. 
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At the very moment when, on both sides of the Channel, people 
seem to be celebrating with equal enthusiasm the benefits of the 
entente cordiale, hailed as the symbol of an indestructible peace 
between two nations formerly irreconcilable, my words appear a 
rude interruption of the general rejoicing. 

“ Embrassons nous, Follez ille.”’ So let it be, provided it be on 
the condition that we forget nothing of the past; I do not mean 
the resentments unworthy of a great nation conscious of its 
strength and master of its destinies, but the lessons which that 
past contains, as well as the warnings which it gives us against 
the menace of the future. 

The attentive study of that past is in fact singularly suggestive, 
and marvelously illumines the motives of British policy. Finding 
there the evidence of many other ententes cordiales, we are nat- 
urally led to accord to the one of 1905 the exact value which it 
ought to have, that of an accidental agreement which will last, like 
the preceding ones, as long as the economic development of France 
does not give offence to her powerful neighbor. 

It is well to observe first of all that geographic conditions have 
fixed the destinies of England. Her dwelling or an island of 
harsh climate predestined her people to hardy enterprises, to con- 
tinuous maritime expansion. What her first inhabitants were led 
to do, at first by the necessity of going to seek afar off the essential 
objects which they lacked, then to engage in barter, and even to 
secure the wood necessary for the construction of their ships, their 
successors continued to do, to increase the wealth of their country 
and finally to sustain their traditions of conquest. 

The first manifestations of a policy which still endures in our 
day, after having proved by a long continuity of effort the mari- 
time and commercial genius of England, go back to the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

The enjoyment of a long peace allowed English commerce to 
take an unexpected development. Thanks to an activity unknown 
till then, their enterprises were each day extended further, until 
they reached the borders of the new world, whither they were 
drawn by legendary stories of unimaginable riches. In this new 
feld a prior occupant had seated himself, and a rivalry, daughter 
of the ancient quarrel of Rome and Carthage, was fatally to arise 
between the fortunate possessor and the new comer with long 
teeth. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN 

This first phase of England’s long struggle for the conquest of 
maritime empire had for objective the destruction of the till then 
uncontested naval supremacy of Spain. That nation, then the first 
in Europe, assumed to forbid English commerce to take its share 
of the incalculable riches with which she herself loaded her gal- 
leons. The rights which she invoked to support her claim to this 
monopoly were weak indeed, unless supported by the most power- 
ful of all; that which might gives. What truly could a solemp 


Bull of the Pope count in the eyes of a bold and enterprising peo- 


ple, having the blood of the Normans, and already conscious of its 
vocation as well as of its strength? It was necessary, as in the 
time of the Punic wars, that one of the two maritime powers 
should make way for the other, since the world was not vast 
enough to satisfy them both. 

Such is in fact the true origin of a conflict that ended in the 
effacement of the first great maritime power which the world-wide 
British expansion met in its path. Spain’s pretension to preserv 
her monopoly was only the outward pretext of this struggle. 

\ great seaman, Drake, was the instrument of Engl: 
as Nelson was likewise to be two centuries later. Drake captured 
San Domingo and ravaged the coasts of Spain, notably Cadiz as 


Philip II armed the Invin- 


well as Carthagena, which he reduce 
cible Armada, in 1588, to avenge these depredations, and especially 
to crush this young and very pushing rival. The Spanish fleet had 
superiority of numbers, but only the appearance of strength. Dis- 
persed by a storm in the Channel, after an indecisive naval battl 
off Gravelines, it disappeared as a naval force, and with it was 
likewise wrecked Spain’s maritime supremacy. It is from this 
period, on the contrary, that the ever growing power of England 
dates its awakening. And this date is the more interesting t 


° ° 1 ae 
observe because it marks the birth of a new method of naval wat 


11 


lish nation will so well succeed in appropriating 


which the Eng! 
and making profitable that to it she will owe the secret of her un- 
exampled prosperity. 

To the great Armada, the English fleet could oppose only ap- 
proximately equal forces in respect to numbers of men and ships; 


perhaps the Spanish ships might even be thought the stronger 
] 


But the preparation was far from being equal on the two sides; 


the Spanish vessels were less well armed; and, finally and more 
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important than anything else, the better trained English crews 
were greatly the superior. In short, the moral forces of every 
nature were the greater on the English side, and, as always, they 
inclined the balance of fortune. 

We already have a clear grasp on the idea of the primary im- 
portance of preparation for war. The intoxication of riches ac- 
quired without reckoning, the indolence which comes from their 
too long enjoyment, the careless peace of mind derived from a 
monopoly so long unconte sted, had made Spain forget that a for- 
midable force alone is capable of restraining dangerous desires. 

Until the last vears of Elizabeth’s reign, in spite of the battle of 
Gravelines and the attempt of the Armada, the character of the 
English-Spanish hostilities was rather that of a war of commerce- 
destroying than that of a war of great military masses. It is par- 
ticularly after her death and under Raleigh’s energetic impulsion, 
that England, conscious of her strength, was to adopt definitely, 
for the triumph of her naval policy, the true military plan. It is 
by his words, as well as by his pen and his deeds, that Raleigh 
preaches the new doctrine. I take from Seeley a characteristic 
passage of one of Raleigh’s letters: “* Yea in eighty cight, when he 
made his great and fearful fleet, if the queen would have hearkened 
to reason, we had burnt all his ships and preparations in his own 


ports as we did afterwards upon the same intelligence and doubt 


in Cadiz. He that knows him not, fears him, but exceptin his 
Low Country army, which hath been continued and disciplined 
smce Charles V’s time, he is nowhere stro 1g 


As may be seen, it is no longer a question of merely falling 
upon Spanish commerce and capturing a few ships, assuming the 
restricted role of pirate; ambition has a higher aim, nothing less 
than to destroy the world-wide power of the King of Spain and to 
put England in his place. 

Raleigh expresses himself on this subject with perfect clearness : 
“If the late queen would have believed her men of war, as she did 


9 ePie se = . , _ » he . l, . . > 6 22806 
her scribes. we hdd in her fit, eaten that ereat empire in pre ccs 


; 


and made their kings kings of figs and oranges, as in old times.” 
[hese lines of Raleigh also contain a whole system of strategy, 
which thenceforth for centuries will be that of the English navy. 


This strategy, very far from scattering efforts upon enterprises of 


‘The Growth of British Policy, by Sir J. R. Seeley. 
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small scope, such as attacks upon commerce or upon territorial 
possessions necessarily are, will take as principal objective the de. 
struction of the enemy’s naval force, thus realizing at one stroke 
the aim of the war. 

[t is right to recall that Drake had had the same prophetic views. 
but, less fortunate than Raleigh, he had not the satisfaction of mak. 
ing them triumph, because held back by the queen’s desire fo, 
peace. As early as the time when the Armada was being pre- 
pared, he wrote: “ Her Majesty and people are not to fear any in. 
vasion in her own country, but to seek God’s enemies and her 
Majesty's where they may be found, . . . . for with fifty sail of 
slipping we shall do more good upon their own coast, thana great 
many more will do here at home ... . . These vast preparations 
of the Spaniard may be speedily prevented, as much as in your 
Majesty lieth, by sending your forces to encounter them somewhat 
far off, and more near their own coast, which will be the better 
cheap for your Majesty and people and much the dearer for the 
enemy.” 

Observe in passing the remarkable agreement in opinion of the 
best among the English seamen of the time in favor of the offen- 
sive. By the employment of this offensive an English squadron 
under Raleigh’s orders in 1596 destroyed an important Spanish 
fleet in Cadiz and burned the city. These considerations lay bare 
for us the intimate relation which exists between the general policy 
of a great nation and the military combinations whose object it is 
to make that policy triumph. 

We shall find new evidence of this in the course of history. The 
end of the 16th century and the beginning of the 17th mark the 
decline of Spain’s maritime power. There will be a few more 
attempts on her part to reconquer the empire of the world, but 
they will be fruitless, and this nation, formerly so prosperous, 


will never more be able to disturb the new Empress of the seas. 


RIVALRY WITH HOLLAND. 

But this period witnessed also the birth, as it were, and the 
growing up of a new maritime power, the rapid and formidable 
expansion of which was again to awaken England's jealous atten- 
tion. The Dutch had also entered upon the path of commercial 
maritime development and had grown rich upon the spoils of 


Spain. Everything urged them to this course ; the unfruitfulness 
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of their land, its harsh climate and its geographic configuration. 
They feel themselves drawn to a seafaring life and succeed in it 
50 well that they take the lead in the economic movement. Well 
before England, they found colonies in the New World, create all 
at once a powerful commercial fleet which furrows the seas, trans- 
porting the products of exchange, even for the account of Span- 
‘ards in the time of their splendor, and justify finally the title 
“Ocean Tramps ” which has been given them. 

The 17th century was to be made notable by the inevitable con- 
fict of the “ sea powers”; for, vast as was the ocean's extent, it 
was not large enough to permit two nations having the same de- 
sires to expand upon it side by side. The first attack made upon 
the commercial prosperity of Holland was Cromwell's famous 
Navigation Act, in 1651. By reserving for the future to the Brit- 
ish flag alone the monopoly of the transport of English products 
and merchandise, he seriously disturbed the Dutch in their own 
monopoly, which, though based upon old custom and the existing 
situation, was none the less powerful from the importance of its 
apparatus. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the following 
year they came to blows; but it is particularly curious to note that, 
hardly a few months before the promulgation of the “ Navigation 
Act,” the two naval powers had drawn up a plan of union, which 
came to nothing, but which suffices to show that agreements be- 
tween nations are very precarious, if they are not based upon 
great social interests. In reality, this manifestation of hostility 
] 


only emphasized the smothered rivalry existing from the begin- 
ning of the century between England and Holland. 

War was therefore inevitable, and it was conducted by the 
English sailors with that spirit of decision which has persisted 
with them as the characteristic trait of their offensive method. By 
throwing himself upon a flotilla of fishermen, and capturing or de- 
stroying the Dutch war ships which guarded them, Blake showed 
himself the worthy heir of Drake and Raleigh, and the recognized 
precursor of Nelson; the English navy possessed from that 
moment the true doctrine of war, represented by energetic and 
resolute attack. In this conflict, the naval war forces were sensi- 
bly equal in nominal value ; but, under the all powerful influence 
of the great Oliver, that of England had benefited by the military 
and combative spirit which the Protector had inspired in his peo- 


ple. The British navy was therefore to triumph in this struggle, 
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in spite ot t¢ mporary set backs clue to the exceptional Worth . 
urthermore, this ctrne 
iTug- 


gle was ruinous for the Dutch. That nation of traders. accustomes 


Dutch seamen like Ruyter and Tromp 


to have everything, even to the most essential supplies, broughs 
from abroad, suffered incalculable damages from the obstacles ; 
the free movements of her supply ships caused by the State of war 


' 


Finally, by the very nature of her political constitution, she wa 
little prepared to adopt the sole measures capable of assuring to 
her the integrity of her economic power 

\ coalition of idk ntical ven ral inter sts rather than a national 
unity, the government of the Low-Countries could with difficult 
understand that the preparation of a powerful war fleet was nobas 
unnecessary expenditure, abstracted from commercial yw 
They haggled over the expenses of arming and getting ready shiy 

] 


ot war, and deserved Rau te r’s threat to take the sea no more i 


the number as well as the strength of his ships was not increased 


Such doings are common to all periods, and that is why th 
should be remembered. Very few people, even in our times, are 
capable of assimilating this fundamental idea ; that only the power- 


ful are respected and can enjoy their possessions in peace; that, 
consequently, it is indispensable to be strong. Lut, to be strong, it 
is necessary to know how to expend properly the premium of in- 
surance against the risks of war, and that premium is nothing els 
but good preparation; it is a wise economy. Very small would 
have been the expense of construction and maintenance, for Spain 
first, then for Holland, of fleets of sufficient strength to intimidate 
England and cut off at their roots her aggressive inclinations 
when compared with the immense losses sustained by those two 
nations in their loss of maritime supremacy. 

In her duel to the death with England, Holland was therefore 
to succumb. If this result was not completely secured in the first 


] 


war, she was already struck to the heart: if, in the second war, her 


’ | 
| 
i 


admirals won the naval Battle of the Four Days, that isolated suc 
cess was but the last desperate effort before the final overthrow. 
The Dutch marine, struck in its vital parts, thenceforth declined, 
and retained a few traces of its ancient prosperity only on condi- 
tion of following thereafter in the track of its all-powerful rival. 
The 16th century, then the 17th, were two successive stages im 
the continuous enhancement of the maritime power of England, 


characterized, the first by the weakening of Spain, the second by 
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the defeat of Holland With the end of the 17th century and the 


8th century, the turn of another nation, France, was to come. 


THE CONTEST WITH FRANCE 


We meet the first “ entente cordiale * in 1657, under the form of 


a veritable offensive and defensive alliance between England and 
France. It had, however, but a brief existence, since less than 
" ; 1 17 } 5 1 . .) 
thirtv-hve years later tne two allied navies tought, first at Beachy 


i 


Head and then at La Hogue If that period, very short as it is 


‘ 


. Wf stheed t+ rrr? . as wn il _— 

in the lite Of peoples, Sufmhced to transtorm so radically the rel: 

Mi tae i ! . 

tions of the two nations, it is because their respective situations 
. 7 7 | 4 1 

were considerabl\ I I ged Nn tel \t the t1 ‘ r the 


reement arranged between Cromwell and Mazarin, France, as 


ax! 


] » bt S wsct “f° reel 9 1 fram th 6 tacesaht 
naval power, Na no CXistence SCATCOIY CTLRead TPO Cilat lerrivie 
a. 1 e 1 1 1 

internal crisis, the war of the ronde, still struggling ha wi 


against Spall , Sie as sufficient! occupied beside S with tne work 


of recuperation not to be able to give offence to the Protector 
To England, on the other hand, it s above all portant to 


give the coup de grace to Spain, already very enfeebled, and to 
lominate Holland wit 
conditions were no longer the same. 

With the effective accession to power of Louis XIV, there at 
once opened for France an era of extraordinary grandeur, of 
power and of conquests whose radiance could but awaken th 
jealousies of E-ngla 
The whole pol of the Grand Monarch consists in fact of a 


-} ] 
i 


persistent effort to absorb to his own profit, at first by force and 


later by alliances, the King of Spain’s heritage 


glory and power. 


And from the 


rst manifestation of this ambition, two contin 
Dien ase nf — a > ] “es 1 
gencies are of a nature to alarm England most particularly. 

he heritage of Spain includes, in fact, the Spanish Low-Coun- 
tries, that is Antwerp; and the mere idea that that port, which has 
heen one of the busiest in the whole world, which is destined by 
its favored situation still to play a great part in the economic wat 
fare, can fall into the hands of an enterprising and expanding 
nation, is quite insupportable to the British peopl his is not 
all; the heritage of Spain contains still other crumbs of past gran 


deur and of real absolute dominion over the seas. Who ce 


ainrm that the heir, full of spirit and ardor, will not ciaim all the 
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fruits of his conquest and will not wish to take up for his own ar. 
count the ancient commercial splendor of Spain? 

There are more motives than would be necessary to make Eng. 
land feel her paramount maritime power to be s« riously threatened 
She has the more right to be anxious because the patient me 
methodic labor of Colbert has supplied his king with wonderfy| 
instruments for carrying out his policy; a powerful naval force 
and maritime institutions which favor economic expansion, 
Henceforth, France will be the enemy! 

Under the reign of Charles II, so obstinately favorable to the 
maintenance of good relations with Louis XIV, the dawning de- 
velopment of the French navy began to excite the English syspj- 
cions ; that monarch himself expressed them in a letter to the King 
of France, quoted by Mahan: “ There are two impediinents to q 
perfect understanding. The first is the great effort that France is 
now making to create a commerce and become a powerful mari- 
time empire. This is so greatly suspicious to us, who are only im- 
portant through our commerce and our naval forces, that every 
step that France takes in that direction will perpetuate the jealousy 
between the two nations.” 

There may be seen laid bare the heart of England’s political 
doctrine, and when it is considered that this was thus proclaimed 
with such clearness hardly a few years after the understanding of 
1657, it may be understood exactly what degree of vitality must be 
accorded to a reconciliation born of transitory conditions and as 
ephemeral as they. 

To make front against this new storm that was brewing Eng- 
land formed the Triple Alliance. In joining herself to the United 
Provinces, she appeared to forget old grudges in order to ward off 
a more pressing danger; but in reality she pursued a double ob- 
ject, since Holland, already weakened, would find herself the more 
directly exposed to the blows of France, and, by serving as a sort 
of shield to her ally, would withdraw from the struggle still more 
enfeebled. The correctness of the views of the English policy 
was demonstrated by the events of 1672, the fall of de Witts 
government and the almost complete ruin of the United Provinces. 

But it was above all under the reign of William of Orange, who, 
by uniting upon his head the two crowns of the Low-Countries 
and England, sealed the close union of interests of the two coun- 


tries, that the opposition to the aggrandizement of France took its 
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most energetic and decisive form. ‘The disaster of La Hogue, in 
ficted on the French fleet under Tourville, was the result of this 


opposition. 

The consequences of this naval defeat were considerable, for it 
was the beginning of a period of almost complete eclipse of the 
French navy. And yet never perhaps would a powerful and for- 
idable fleet have been more necessary to France, to sustain the 


m 
il 
4 


long and important war of the Spanish Succession, which was to 
begin very soon and to open anew the question of maritime supre 
macy. A page of Seeley admirably expounds the philosophy of 
this important struggle. 

“William’s work has hitherto consisted in raising the British 
state to a position in the world similar to that which had been 
hitherto occupied by Spain. He unites the two maritime Powers 
which on the sea and in the New World are the successors of 
Spain. The British Trade Empire which now begins to take shape 
can only flourish at the expense of Spain. The maritime sceptre 
is about to pass from Spain and seems likely to pass to Britain 
The question of the Spanish Succession ts thus twofold; it ts the 
question not only who shall be Spanish King on the death of 
Charles II], but also who shall succeed to the ancient maritime and 
colonial monopoly of Spain. 


“Tp wai ‘ Lae el mee Lal a 0047°°D00 S ee — 
France wil putin her ciaumn to the latter succession as well as 


tothe former. lor France too has experienced that singular trans 
> . a , . "I ' a ~~. . - > ; La 
tormati wmWHIiCH MW1arres ii / il rianad ads TWe NAT SEC, tire ave oO Tite 
second Revolution. French politics too have been passing into 


the commercial phase. It could not be otherwise since the position 
if France and her relation to the Spanish monopoly was very simi- 
lar to that of England. If England was insular and oceanic, 
France too has a long sea-board, facing at once the Northern Seas, 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. She has flourished hitherto 
upon the spoils of Spain, why should she not acquire the most 
precious of all Spain's treasures, her colonial monopoly: 
prepared to do so, for of all the many developments of French 


acheity in that age, in which she was so active, perhaps the most 


? 


She LS 


remarkable was that to which Colbert gives his name. With him 
she had entered into commercial and maritime policy, and before 
the battle of La Hogue she had ranked as the first maritime 
Power.” 

These lines contain the substance of the causes of the permanent 
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f- 


1€ two 
nations, a period which covers the 1&th century and only ends in 


hostility of England towards France. This memorable War de 
nitely opens a period of almost continual conflicts between ¢} 
1815, with the final crushing of France’s pretensions to maritime 
supremacy. All these conflicts were really the effects of a single 
cause: the opposition of Great Britain to the ec nomic, commer- 
cial and colonial development of her rival. The war of the Span- 
ish Succession is also notable for an occurrence of the utmost in- 
terest for us. I refer to the capture of Gibraltar and Port Mahon 
by England. This event is of capital importance, for it inaugu- 
rated the system which that nation will thenceforth apply with 
remarkable logic, and by which she will assure to herself the strate. 
gic bases indispensable to the maintenance of her maritime monop- 
oly. In proportion as this dominion takes on greater proportions 
and extends its immense net over all the seas of the world its 
security will require points of re-enforcement where the meshes of 
this net will find themselves strengthened; and it is thus that 
little by little the English policy will sow over the whole face of 
the earth the bases of operations and advanced bases which, at 
least as much as her squadrons, and because without them those 
squadrons would have but a precarious strength, will be the princi- 
pal elements of the British power. 

I have said English Policy, for it is truly only to the directing 


power of a great nation that can be attributed the comprehensive 


OI 
of 
stations, always chosen at suitable points, by which the English 


views, the breadth of far sighted plans, the patient continuity 


effort, which have brought about this methodical grouping 


government has secured maritime supremacy. No example shows 
better than this one that the very foundations of military strategy 
rest upon politics. 

The year 1717 brings about, between France and England, a 
new friendly understanding the memory of which is surely one of 
the most humiliating in our history. It was the outcome, in fact, 
of a haughty and despotic domination on the part of our ancient 
enemies, and of a base subserviency of the hateful policy of the 
regent and Cardinal Dubois. 

The most substantial guarantee of the solidity of the under- 
standing was the intentional weakness of our navy; no longef 
strong, we were no longer to be feared, and England could give 


us the alms of disdainful friendship. Moreover, wishing to do the 
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most urgent thing first, she was above all anxious to crush in its 


incipiency the attempt at building up again the Spanish power 
under Alberoni’s energetic impulse. And after this result had 
heen attained, thanks to the blindness of the government of I*rance, 
was no navy left strong enough to oppose the overwhelming 


there Liga 
We find this statement in the 


naval strength of Great Britain. 

celebrated Mémoires of Saint-Simon: “ There is no counter weight 
to the naval power of England, whose ships cover every sea. Hol- 
land, while inwardly lamenting tt, dares not show her feelings. 
Spain will not be able for a long time to recover from the fatal 
assistance that we have lent to England in ruining her navy and 
crippling her commerce and her establishments in the Indies; and 
France would need thirty years of peace, and of the wisest govern- 
ment, to bring her navy back to the point where Colbert and 
Seignelay left it.” 

It is important to find from this eminent writer and diplomat the 
afirmation of the need of a powerful navy. 

The new understanding was also to be a very insecure one. 
since it did not withstand the first signs of a darkening of the 
political heavens, and less than a quarter century was needed to 
change agreement into armed strife. 

It did not need much to excite again England’s suspicious tem- 
per. A renewal of commercial activity and economic prosperity, 
the appearance of a revival of the French merchant marine, 
brought about by the business transactions of the new East Indian 
Company, no doubt also the renewed energy instilled into the Navy 
by Maurepas, were enough to make that jealous nation think its 
despotic control of the ocean threatened. The maritime war of 
1743 had no cause more pressing. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which put an end to it, brought about in reality only a short truce 
in an almost uninterrupted period of tension and hostilities, and 
it could not be otherwise, for the genius of Dupleix and his accom- 
plishments in India fully compensated for the cowardice of the 
French government as well as its incurable weakness in arousing 
in the English public mind an ardent wish to destroy France. The 
elder Pitt, a man great by eloquence, by talent and by the intensity 
of his patriotism, stirred up the glowing fire of hate which was 
thenceforth to let England loose against France, the nation which, 
through the whole century, embodied the spirit of resistance to 


her growing power. 
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And it is Pitt who, faithful guardian of the tradition bequeathes 
A ed 


by the statesmen of the British Empire, con “dj f 
by the esmen of the British Empire, condemned in the follow. 
ing terms a new truce granted to France in that merciless strif 
it iit * 
“ France ts chiefly formidable to us as a maritime and commerci) 
. ‘ ‘ (ii 
power. UH hat we gain in this respect ts valuabl 


_ 


é to us ab ve all 
through the wnjury to her which results from it. You leave tq 
France the possibility of reviving her naz 

We must recognize that our implacable adversary saw clearly 
for, under the skilful guidance of the duc de Choiseul. the French 
navy was to be again brought to a point of readiness and strength 
such as it had not known since Seignelay. This was also the time 


when the ardent wish to shake off the English voke, and to striky 


1 
IAC 


through the invulnerable girdle of her fleets at her heart. oa 


pave 
birth to numerous projects of invasion, among which the most 
famous, and justly so, is that of the Comte de Broglie. 

Finally, after fifteen years of reconstruction and recuperation, 
the struggle for American independence was to suggest to France 
the idea of taking her revenge for the humiliating exactions of the 
treaty of Paris and of profiting by the straits of her hereditary 
rival to regain world-wide dominion. It is unfortunate that her 
navy did not have at its head, at this time, a man who knew how 
to make war; the moment was favorable for the success of these 
views, but the instrument was lacking. Suffren alone fully under- 
stood the true doctrine of war, but being at a point too far re- 
moved from the center of the theater of hostilities, his successes 
could have but little influence on the final result. At the head of 
the French fleets in America, without doubt he would have 
changed the current of events. But of what avail could be men 
like d’Estaing and de Grasse against Hoods and Rodnevs? These 
two latter names do but summarize the long period of preparation 
for battle which, without weakness or hesitation, by the sole force 
of heredity, had preached to the English sailors for two hundred 
years the religion of action 

But, though the attempt failed, the memory of it has remained, 
and all the more painful to England because it recalls to her the 
loss of her finest colonies in America. In the younger Pitt she will 
have an active agent of this resentment against France; having 
taken up his father’s quarrel and sworn absorbing and implacable 
hatred to that country, he will seize every opportunity to injure 
her and strike her down. It is thus that he will let loose against 
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her the savage wars of the Republic and of the First Empire, still 
more infuriated against Napoleon because that great man will 
threaten more directly the English power. 

On October 21, 1805, Nelson consummated the defeat of the 
French fleet and closed, to the profit of his country, the third chap- 
ter of the magnificent work of building up the English power be- 
gun under Elizabeth. 

Beginning with 1815 France experiences a period of repose dur- 
ing which she heals her wounds and appears to disregard maritime 
affairs. In 1830, nevertheless, the Algerian expedition gives no- 
tice of her awakening, and nothing more is needed for British in- 
terests to think themselves threatened. The energetic attitude of 
the Minister d’Haussey was necessary to make our irritable neigh- 
bor admit our right to make France respected by a petty king of 
pirates. 

I was unwilling to omit this well known incident precisely be- 
cause it shows, with much precision, how the ministers of his 
Britannic Majesty at all times regard the attempts of other coun- 
tries to expand even in a small way. 

Much might still be said about the period which comprises the 
greater part of the 19th century, although it furnishes us with no 
example of great naval wars comparable to those of the preceding 
centuries. It affords on the contrary the spectacle of a great 
apparent cordiality of relations between France and England, 
which leads them to seal the two ententes cordiales of 1843 and 
1856, and even to fight as allies for the same cause against Russia 
in 1854; it also reminds us that before 1870 the trend of opinion 
at the Imperial court was openly towards the entente cordiale. 
The word and the thing, as may be seen, are not new. 

But I am anxious to reach a more important stage in the sub- 
ject, not only because it is closer to us, but especially because it 
brings the logical and concordant conclusion of this too short 
resume of the history of the naval greatness of England. 

After the disasters of the terrible year, our unhappy country, 
mutilated by the loss of two provinces, wholly absorbed in the work 
of recuperation, first made good her military deficiencies. She 
laid the solid foundations of what had been wanting to her during 
the war, that is to say a strong army; then, feeling once more a 
warmer blood flowing strongly in her veins, she sought in colonial 
expansion a powerful remedy for her recent misfortunes. And in 
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a few years Tonkin, Madagascar, D: ney : Congo. ete 
1 few years Tonkin, Madagascar, Dahor ley, the Congo, ete., made 


up again for her an immense colonial empire comparable to the 
one she had lost in the preceding century. 

Certain of her traditional enemies, far from being disturbed }y 
this, saw with friendly eyes her entrance upon this path. But it 
led straight to territories which England assumed to reserye {oy 
herself, in virtue of her favorite adage that what belongs to no one 
must evidently belong to her, and so our colonial policy, joined to 
other causes that I shall point out, brought on the two very graye 
crises of the year 1898, the Nig r and Fashoda. 

That in so short a space of time, at two very different points of 
the colonial chess board, we should have verged upon war with 
England twice, the first time in the spring, the second in the ay- 


have been between the two 


tumn, shows that there evidently must 
nations causes of disturbance more active and vigorous than those 
officially given out to the world. 

Circumstances placed me in a position to see close at hand the 
consequences of the alarm of the Niger, and to experience the un- 
forgetable hours of the sharp tension of Fashoda. That, without 
doubt, is why I remain profoundly sceptical regarding the sincerity 
and durability of friendly understandings, for it is not without 
profit to be forced by the grave events of this world to weigh the 
real and profound motives of great conflicts of peoples; and these 
motives have nothing in common with sentimentality. 

A few lines taken from a document of that period are wonder- 
fully appropriate to this part of my book and will enable met 
throw special light upon the question we are now considering. 
This document, which dates from August, 1898, is the reflection 
of impressions gathered together after the excitement of the spring 
of that year had subsided, and (a statement the importance of 
which needs no emphasis) it at the same time prophesies the new 
difficulties which are to arise a few months later. 

‘All these preparations (the question was of the precautions 
taken on the occasion of the Niger affair) as well at home as in the 
colonies, were useless. But the apprehensions which had given 
birth to the fear of an immediate conflict with England continued 
none the less to exist: it may be said that they still continue. We 
must not conceal from ourselves that the policy followed by ow 
overnment and our alliance with Russia, despite the Tsar's peace 


Pa 
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ful intentions, have alienated from us the sympathies of Engiand, 
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which is persuaded that OY striking / rance she would tare away 


" 


from Russia the principal source of her revenues; in short that 
ir’ SS 
»a war against 


English public opinion shows itself very favorable t 

shyt I ; - ‘ 

France. The reasons which, last March, led to the belief that war 
¢ ° 

with England was to break out have lost nothing of their force, 

ue ad Pa) 


; 


and, though the conflict no longer appears so imminent, no one can 


say that, one day or another, on the occasion of such or such an 
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™ If then, though warned by arecent past, We have not 


, , 
made au 


the arrangements demanded by the situation; if we have not made 
all the necessar\ sacrifices, will not a heavy respor sibility weigh 


upon us?” 

These fears were only too well founded, for hardly a few weeks 
had elapsed after they were formulated when the grave incident of 
Fashoda happened. I have written “ incident ” intentionally ; it 
was, in fact, only an incident skilfully exploited to put an end to 
a latent condition of more general difficulties. It is easy to con- 
ceive that the disproportion existing between the possession of 
a fever-stricken waste of land and a war as formidable as that 
with which we were threatened does not permit regarding the 
former as the cause of the latter. The premonitions of this crisis 
could have their source only in a deep-seated organic trouble. To 
explain it, all the symptoms of an uneasy feeling between the two 
nations must be brought together and considered as a whole. 

This study is so much the more necessary because, before the 
year 1898, the sincere friendship of England was an immutable 
article of faith for the majority of the deluded French people ; im- 
mutable to such a point that, in spite of a first thunder clap in the 
month of March, many of them, and not those of little conse- 
quence, were pleased to make a mock of it when in October the 
probability of an armed conflict was spoken of. One more quiet 
friendly understanding bordering very closely upon 2 quarrel. 

And yet the nature of the English sentiments, at this difficult 
hour, was not doubtful to anyone who wished to see. Public opin- 
ion, on the other side of the Channel, unanimously regarded 
French diplomacy as a constant annoyance, in direct opposition to 
England’s plans everywhere in the world; in Egypt, in Africa, in 
Siam and in China. The principal grievance formulated against 
France was based on our policy of protection, which, by closing 
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the French market to English commerce, took away from it con. 
siderable openings and thus did great injury to it. Even the 
French-Russian alliance was a cause of irritation to the English 
people, for they saw in it a threat against themselves, Russia's 
constant advance towards India making her a probable adversary 

This state of mind was carefully fostered by English statesmen, 
by the press and by the theater, in every sort of way. 

One must have read with the interest imparted by the anxiety of 
serious hours of life this page of our contemporary history, at the 
very instant it was recorded, to understand the value to be given 
to-day to too loud protestations of friendship. Among the propo- 
sitions most frequently advanced to stir up English antipathies 
against France, there is one which must be mentioned. It is con- 
tained in an aphorism enunciated by the Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury: “ The decadent nations are a danger to peace,” and at 
once applied to France: “ France ts in decadence, therefore she 
constitutes a danger; she must be suppressed.” The National Re- 
view, in a sensational article of November, 1898, drew a compari- 
son between France, England and Germany. After having shown 
for our country the constantly diminishing birth rate and pointed 
out the continuous increase of population of the two others, that 
review compared the economic statistics of the three nations to de- 
rive from them the definite conclusion that France is growing pro- 
gressively weaker and the other two countries are constantly i- 
creasing in strength. 

From this to representing our country as incapable of develop- 
ing the immense colonial empire conquered fifteen years before 
was but a step and one quickly taken; and at once the motive ap- 
peared; England, on the other hand, through her immense re 
sources, her activity, and her overflowing population, was clearly 
indicated as the one to take up the burden too heavy for our weak 
shoulders. 

Even our sad internal dissensions were devilishly exploited to 
prove the need of destroying the corrupting action of the latin 


races by the triumphant and civilizing supremacy of the angio 





saxon races. 

This whole campaign, carried on in the way best fitted to ex- 
cite popular feeling, in reality masked the true motive, always the 
same, which for three centuries has inspired British policy. The 


national prosperity of that people is built upon an indefinite eX- 
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tension of commerce, free markets and naval supremacy, the third 
of which is the guarantee of the first two. 

Sut official statistics showed already, in 1898, that in the seven 
previous years the sum total of English exports had diminished 
5 per cent, while that of imports had increased 4 per cent. These 
figures indicated a retrograde movement of British commerce, and 
its importance was accentuated by the fact that the same docu- 
ments showed an opposite condition of affairs in other countries. 
glish Colonies also 


A no less serious evolution of the great En 
threatened England in her economic outlets. India, Canada and 
Australia, in their turn becoming manufacturing countries, es- 
caped from the guardianship of metropolitan industries ; and the 
search for new markets, for new customers, took on the character 
of a pressing necessity. It is at this very moment that France, 
on the one hand closed by prohibitive import duties, on the other 
interferes with England in her necessary expansion by her Afri- 
can colonial policy and her alliance with Russia, which brings the 
Far East into the question. 

Finally, the considerable development of the different European 
navies is a threat to the fortunate possessor, up to that time, of 
maritime supremacy, and these three causes together logically im- 
pose upon England an aggressive policy in regard to France. 

By destroying the French fleet, the most powerful after her own, 
she would make sure of her domination over other navies for many 
years. By taking from France her colonial empire, and notably 
Burmah and Siam, she would give new and immense outlets to her 
commerce. Finally, and above all, she would yield to her eco- 
nomic destiny, which inexorably compels her to crush her rivals, 
in order not to be absorbed by them. 

That this war did not take place for sentimental reasons, attribu- 
table to the queen, it is said, takes away nothing from the strength 
of the arguments which incited to it ; I will even add, as my inde- 
pendent opinion, that, in giving it up, the English government on 
this occasion lost sight of the doctrine of Raleigh, Cromwell, 
Shaftesbury and the two Pitts. 


» violent that one of the 


Less than seven years after a storm s 
most authoritative organs of the English press declared that “ con- 
ict between the two vreat powers was inevitable sooner or later,” 
Lamourette kisses are being exchanged, and there is no longer 
question of anything but peace and concord. Those who, in this 
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‘entente cordiale,” see anything but a momentary expedient, ip 
- a , sir 
tended to make head against more imminent dangers, haye not 


studied the causes and the necessities of English power, 


THE MODERN CARTHAGE 
A new adversary, more dangerous than France for the mo. 
ment, appears on the economic and maritime horizon ; all the attep. 
tion and all the resources of Great [ritain are not too much to 
guard against her encroachments. 

Against the more threatening storm from the quarter of Louis 
XIV, England designed the Triple Alliance, in which Holland, her 
aforetime enemy, figured ; against the darker heavens in the direc. 
tion of Germany, this same England to-day has found the shelter 


of an understanding with a nation but yesterday regarded as the 





irreconcilable adversary. The method is always the same. And 
moreover, since 1870, a gathering storm much more dangerous t 


\ 


the world-wide power of England than any previous one has arisen 


in the political heavens, The reconstitution of the German Empire 
has given a splendid impetus to the commercial expansion of that 
country ; her merchant fleet, negligible less than forty years ago, 
to-day comes next after England’s, and its tonnage, which has 
more than doubled in a short interval of ten years, while that of 
England has only increased 40 per cent, 1s increasing with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. German freighters furrow the seas, and under 
the enthusiastic propaganda of the Flottenverein, itself inspired by 
the Emperor, use every means to become in their turn the “ tramps 
of the ocean.” Still more, the German “ salesman ” travels every- 
where to-day, and by his savoir-faire, his inexhaustible readiness 
to meet every wish of his customer, carries off orders under the 
very noses of the English merchants in the very markets where 

they were most successful. 
And that is not yet all; the economic policy of Germany gives 
England other causes of anxiety. She is in the way of absorbing 
patiently and surely, at least commercially, if not materially, the 


Netherlands. Statistics are instructive on this point ; the increase 





of traffic of the port of Rotterdam is extraordinary, since it has 
quadrupled in thirteen years; but 70 per cent of this traffic is by 
the interior water-ways, and these ways /ead to Germany. ) 

As if better to indicate the trend of events, Amsterdam, Rotter- | 


dam’s commercial rival, is seeking likewise to connect herself with 
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the Rhine by a canal. A new Holland question, of an unusual sort, 
has therefore arisen for England, as big with consequences as the 
old ones, though apparently more inoffensive. 

It is not alone in the direction of Holland that the continuous 
expansion of the Germans threatens and disturbs England. ‘The 
subjects of Emperor William monopolize each day more and more 
the city and port of Antwerp, which grow German, if not in 
nationality, at least in fact. 

To take account of this slow and methodical infiltration, which 
will necessarily end in conquest, peaceful or not, but real, the mag- 
nificent work of M. Maurice Schwob, which appeared in the Ligue 
Maritime, must be read in its entirety. Any quotation which | 
might make from it would be inadequate. 

There is not therefore merely a modern question of Holland; 
but the entire question of the Netherlands has come to life anew 
after the lapse of more than two centuries. 

And finally, beyond and above all that, the construction by Ger- 
many of a powerful war fleet, its disquieting increase, the clearly 
offensive character of its conception, show plainly to England that 
this time her ancient maritime tyranny is in danger. This peril is 
so much the more serious because the new adversaries do not seem 
likely to commit the same errors which formerly cost to Spain, to 
Holland and to France their finest colonies and their influence in 
the world. They know that to be lasting economic prosperity must 
of necessity be based on force, in order to impose respect, and they 
are working to obtain that result. 

One of their military writers, Colonel Goedke, said recently: 
“The fairest memories of our commercial days attach to the time 
when the Hanseatic League dominated the sea, and we can recall 
that time with pride now; for at the moment when the liberal mid- 
dle-class, after centuries of lamentable decay, prepares to retake 
the place which belongs to it in the State, it at the same time re- 
vives the idea of clearing the abandoned road which will lead us to 
supremacy on the sea by the creation of a German fleet. It would 
be a renunciation of the finest traditions of the liberal middle-class 
and a most serious misunderstanding of its vital interests, to turn 
the heart of the democracy from an increase and strengthening of 
the naval forces of Germany now and in the future.” 

And better still to explain his thought, the same writer adds: 
“If Russia had had in the Far East, two years ago, a few big 
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battleships and a number of armored cruisers she would stil] pos- 
sess Port Arthur, Manchuria and Korea. Japan could no} how 
thought of making war upon her .. . . NOWHERE HAVE pg AYs 
MORE EFFECT, NOWHERE DO THEY COST MORE DEAR THAN In WHAT 
CONCERNS THE FLEET. No longer like the Romans can we build g 
fleet in three months; we need for that a continuous effort during 
twenty years, without losing sight of the object, and that is Poe 
actly why we have no time to lose.” 

All that precedes throws a vivid light upon the present attitude 
of England and her very rapid change of front. 

To-day it is against Germany that are directed the efforts of her 
statesmen, of her press and of public opinion ; it is Germany that 
has replaced us, in less than seven years, as the point of aim for the 
violent attacks of the English people. 

And in this England follows logically the unchangeable prind- 
ple of her policy. In the stubborn onward march, with eyes con- 
stantly fixed upon her single aim, economic greatness, she takes 
inspiration from the watch-word set by Shaftesbury: “ Carthage 
must be destroyed,” and for her Carthage has been successively 
Spain, Holland, France ; to-day her name is Germany and perhaps 
to-morrow she will again be called France, or very likely the 
United States or Japan. Necessarily pledged to violence to pre- 
serve the maritime power which is the nourishment indispensable 
to her life, she will see a new Carthage in every nation which 
seeks to acquire a portion of the empire of the seas. 

This manner of looking at things is so little exaggerated that, 
on November 9, 1905, in an address delivered at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet, Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister, said in exact terms: 
“T believe that in future we shall not see war, UNLESS WE CAN 
CONCEIVE THAT EITHER A NATION OR A RULER WILL ARISE WHO 
CANNOT CARRY OUT THEIR SCHEME OF NATIONAL AGGRANDIZEMEN1 
EXCEPT BY TRAMPLING ON THE RIGHTS OF THEIR NEIGHBOR.” 

It is enough to recall how, in the course of history the English 
have always interpreted their rights to understand the full scope of 
the warning concealed under these flowers. If I have succeeded in 
this too short summary in bringing out the inflexible character of 
English policy, it will be understood why preparation for wat 
against England is a sacred duty for every country animated with 
the legitimate desire to spread the rays of its progress beyond its 


sea frontiers; it is therefore a prime necessity for us 11, refusing, 
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as it is to be hoped we will, to remain fixed in our commercial 
debility, we proceed to resume at once in the economic world the 
position which belongs to us. . _ 

In the preparation of this chapter, I have given the principal 
place to the consideration of England ; this is because England’s 
example shows better than that of any other combatant how the 
general policy of a people rigidly controls their strategy and in 
what narrow dependency it fixes the orientation of that important 
part of the military art. No other example could be more valua- 
ble than England’s in this respect. 

Certain publicists, it is true, and not among the least, on account 
of the positions w hich they have occupied, have many times argued 
and even lately declared that, in the field of naval warfare, a con- 
test with Great Britain was impossible. I will not discuss this in- 
correct statement, and moreover one insulting to a great nation, 
rich as is ours in a glorious past. No contest is impossible, except 
to nations who give up in despair, and such nations are ripe for 
slavery. 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN FEUD. 

It would be superfluous to enter into long arguments to show 
why we should face the eventuality of an armed conflict with 
Germany ; the evocation of very recent differences would amply 
suffice to demonstrate it. The possibility of a new encounter with 
that Power does not arise, as in the case of England, from causes 
so to speak impersonal. While the character of the British hos- 
tility is as it were general and derives from an unchangeable 
principle, applicable to all the adversaries successively opposed, a 
war with our Eastern neighbor would be but the renewal of a 
quarrel already more than two centuries old. This is not an eco- 
nomic struggle, it is an essentially political antagonism. 

It is not without reason that the Emperor, on the frequent occa- 
sions which are afforded to him for expressing his ideas, said in 
speaking of France, “ the hereditary enemy.” This expression, 
which betrays an active grudge, sums up in fact the history of the 
hostile relations between the two countries, the continuous growth 
of the little state of Brandenburg from the second half of the 17th 
century to the reconstitution, to its profit, of the German Empire, 
and the constant opposition made by France to that development. 


Everything, even to the resentment of the French Protestants 
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who were driven out by the revocation of the Edict of Nant. 
‘ sn GMSS aig 
W built u ser las contributed to sow seeds of dj 

ho built up Berlin, has cont ted 1 w seeds of discord be. 
tween the two States. 

"his union of Germany which French diplon acy not only dj 
not know how to prevent, but on the contrary, helped to establich 
by the multiple errors of its policy, constitutes for ys to-day 
constant menace. The uninterrupted increase of her populati 
still more than all the other forms of her activity. prepares for y 
in the future formidable dangers, because it will facilitate { 


Will LOT Our 


adversaries the possession of that important factor of 


Success 
superiority of numbers, and this so much the better as our birt 
rate 1s the less. When, to satisfy traditional rivalry, and als 
dispute over the heritage of Charles V, the Bourbons and Ha 
burgs gave each other such hard knocks, they did not foresee that 
thanks to their dissensions, a third marauder would one 
upon the spoil. 

French diplomacy perceived one fine d iy that it had weakened 
in Austria the necessary counterpoise to the disquieting encroach- 
ments of Prussia, and it made the Seven Years War: but it was 
too late. The great Frederick had alr ily conquered Silesia and 
directed minds towards the Germanic idea, the definite evolutior 
of which nothing could thenceforth arrest. In the very serious 
match which he entered upon against France, he was to win for 
his people the first game at Rossbach. 

Though Prussia finally lost the second game at Iéna, she was 
to win the deciding one at Sedan. ‘The blindness of France, 


whose successive governments transmitted as an article of faith 


ul 


the necessity of destroying the house of Austria, had prevented 
her from seeing a danger more to be feared. It is not impossible 


to attribute to an unconscious revival of this same fixed idea the 
passive acquiescence of the Second French Empire in 1866, in 
face of the new weakening of Austria by Prussia at Sadowa, a 
new error initiative of our own defeat. 

It is therefore truly as much through the accumulated errors 
of French policy as by the persistent efforts of her own workers 
that German unity has been brought about. 

\fter this long duel, of which the special and exclusive charac- 
ter is undoubted, and which settled the dispute by the definite loss 
of the match on the part of France, there was nothing to prevent 


an equally definite reconciliation between the two peoples. Just 
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as, in individual encounters, forgetfulness of reciprocal grievances 
Sy 


is sealed on the field of combat, 
well after 1870 have made a truce to their quarrels. 


lrance and Germany could very 
The satis- 


faction to our enem) of having attained his object, in spite of our 
was fine enough to dictate 


forgetfulness of past injuries ; on our side, the souvenirs of glory 
5 - 


numerous enough for the passage of time to be able to 


desperate centuries-long resistance, 


were 
soften the painful impression of defeat. Conside ring ev¢ rything, 


the Germans had Sedan, but we kept lena. 


Such was truly the dominant feeling among our adversaries, 


- 


for naval officers have preserved the memory of the eager 
too demonstrative not to be according to orders, which was shown 
to them by their comrades of the German navy, even several vears 


after the war, on all occasions when their common profession 


brought about meetings throughout the world. 
To occupy the position of taking only the unequivocal expense 
f us a too 


of the war, it would have been necessary not to ask « 


exorbitant amount, and it could 


vinces, and with still blee 


not reasonably be expected that 
France, shorn of two pr ling side, 


would forget so cruel a wound 


The tearing away of Alsace and Lorraine from the mother 
country by violence has dug so deep a pit between Germany and 
France that nothing will be able to fill it up. And, as though this 
operation in the living flesh was not enough, it was aggravated by 


1 1 


the Draconian stipulations of the treaty of Irankfort, extorted 
with knife to throat, and which place our country in a real con- 
dition of economic slavery This rigor of the harsh law of the 
conqueror would by itself alone justify the revolt of a free people. 

Therefore it is not, as beyond the Rhine they are too much 
pleased to say, because our hostility is ineradicable that it is our 
imperious duty to foresee war with Germany, nor is it because we 
were beaten ; but it is because our defeat was consummated with a 
useless refinement of cruelty of which the acute memory cannot 
be effaced by time. The wound is always open and cannot heal. 

[ say useless cruelty, because the higher objective fixed two 
centuries ago by the Elector of Brandenburg was attained without 
that. That Germany committed a grave error in exacting the ran- 
som of a portion of French territory, | for my part am absolutely 
convinced, for it has rendered forever impossible a reconciliation 


between the two nations, and, in spite of an apparent forgetful- 
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ness, this thought keeps up in French hearts the small byt never 
extinguished flame of hope. 

It is the military party, all powerful in Germany, which, it i 
said, demanded that condition; it is none the better for that 
Louis XIV had no cause to congratulate himself, either, upon the 
policy of Louvois and the military party. In both cases the 
strategy was bad: under Louvois, in sacrificing the navy, of which 
the role ought to be preponderant; under Moltke, in creating for 
the future a permanent cause of reprisals. 

And, if I repeat again that in my opinion Germany made a mis. 
take, it is because I consider that she will not have too much with 
all her forces, all her resources, and all her faculties, to Oppose a 
formidable danger which threatens her and by which she may wel] 
lose the profit of two hundred vears of perseverence. The eeo- 
nomic conditions of Germany have undergone profound transfor. 
mations in the past thirty-five years. The trend of her people has 
changed ; from agricultural it has become industrial and commer- 
cial. The modern Carthage, she has obeyed with extraordinary 
enthusiasm the watch-word of her Emperor, who has said to her, 
“ The future is on the sea,” and she lives, especially to-day, upon 
the ocean. But also for her, as of old for the daughter of Tyre, 
“ danger is on the sea.” The unprecedented impulse of her eco- 
nomic prosperity necessarily draws her towards the granite rock 
of the British power ; she may well be dashed to pieces upon it. 

Is it not, moreover, the very plain expectation of necessary 
future encounters which impels the Kaiser now to seek a quarrel 
with us? Are not we the mere screen behind which he seeks to 
reach the true adversary? Ah! if there were not an always acute 
question of Alsace, perhaps a glimpse could be caught, for the first 
time in four hundred -years, of the possibility of throwing off the 
maritime yoke of England. Germany has not wished it so, and 
that is why we ought to anticipate a war against her which, this 
time, will be waged on the sea as well as on the land. 

A singularly prophetic and disquieting voice has already made 
itself heard on this subject. Louis Blanc, in his Ten years of the 
English people’s history, indeed wrote: “ Alongside of the gigaw- 
tic struggles that Germany armed might provoke and carry om, 
the wars of the French Revolution and of the Empire would be 
no more than children’s games. Napoleon, whose point of de- 


parture was at one of the extremities of Europe, had a long as 
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ance to 0 before striking at the gates of coveted Capitals, and no 
anc Ss ‘ . ; ; : 

me is unaware that his eagles were overcome with fatigue on the 
one W " . 


ad from Moscow to Paris; but a German Napoleon would reach 
rode . ‘ 
in a few leaps all the Capitals of Europe, except Rome. 


with a military organization and SUPPLIED WITH A FLEET would 


Ge) many 


therefore be nearer than France to universal domination.” 

These two contingencies create a very delicate situation for the 
French foreign policy of our times and toss it ceaselessly between 
the two opposite poles of anglophilia and germanophilia, about 
the axis of which our diplomatic world turns indefinitely. It 
would be interesting to show, in this connection, what an un- 
doubted strategical error is contained in the French policy of the 
seven last years, oscillating in short between Fashoda and Tan- 
gier; but I am bound to limit myself. 

It is easily understood that it would not be possible for me to 
pass in review all the special cases of conflict that can be im- 
agined ; moreover such a review would be useless, for not claim- 
ing to do a diplomat’s work here, but having merely sought to in- 
dicate by concrete examples how what I shall call political strat- 
egy can be treated, I consider that the two principal cases just 


studied are sufficient. 


THE AMERICAN CLOUD. 

Nevertheless there are two other cases that I shall treat briefly, 
because for several reasons they are of very great interest. The 
question, moreover, concerns powers newly come upon the world’s 
stage, but whose role, each day enlarging, attracts attention. 
From the point of view of the division of strategy that we are 
studying at this moment, these two cases constitute excellent 
lessons. 

I have already had occasion, a propos of the Spanish-American 
war, to show the very old beginnings of that conflict. Its elemen- 
tary causes are of a general nature and are not special to the sin- 
gle case of Spain. 

The great island of Cuba was the first objective of the policy of 
the United States, because, on account of its value, extent, and 
riches, it deserved to be so favored. But it is not so much because 
the American government saw in Cuba a good opportunity as be 


cause she lay within the sphere of attraction traced by the Monroe 
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Doctrine, that her divorce from Spain was consummated hy 


thr 


after long and patient attempts at a mutual agreement. 

But this famous doctrine, which is the fanatical Credo of th. 
Union's policy, was by no means conceived for an isolated ¢ a 
it applies marvelously to all occasions which afford opportunity 
to increase the patrimony of the star spangled banner. And Cob. 
is not at all, far from it, the only satellite which gravitates around 
that mighty star, the United States. Many other islands jp thy 
West Indies are still foreign to them, and it is on that account ¢ at 
several European powers, ourselves in particular, have an interes 
of the first order in following with the most extreme attention the 
manifestations of public opinion in America. 

The very. rapid strides of imperialism in that country, under 
the strong impulsion of that admirable statesman, President 
Roosevelt, the feverish activity with which the war fleet grows. 
until able very soon to dispute successfully the second place in 
the world, are so many undeniable symptoms of the state of mind 
which now directs the policy of that people 

lor what purpose is the instrument of force, which in a very 
short time the powerful navy now being built in America will be, 
if it is not in case of need to compel the acceptance of the Monroe 
Doctrine? Mahan’s lessons, as well as those of the war of 1808, 
have not been thrown away ; beyond the Atlantic the indispensable 
weapon of maritime power is being forged, with fu 
of its influence in history. 

That the conviction that sooner or later they are to realize the 
dream of “ America for the Americans” is deep rooted in the 
heart of every Yankee, cannot be doubted by anyone who atten- 
tively follows their remarkable evolution. Already constrained 
1, 


for many years past in this way by the teachings of their states- 


men, they have found at the most favorable moment, in their pres- 


ent President, an incomparable professor of the doctrine 


energy. 


It is for that reason that none of the acts, none of the words ot 
this popular leader can be indifferent to us. 5 arcely a few 
, . . : : ; ol 

months ago, in a much talked-of speech, President Roosevelt, al- 


luding to the rdle of the United States in the West Indian seas, 
developed the idea that, without meaning to attack acquired rights 
on those shores, it was the Union's duty not to neglect anything 


1 


going on there, and that by a sort of natural right they had 4 
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ission of surveillance and even “of high police, to estal 
der there if it was necessary. 

The gravity of such a declaration, especially as con ing trom 
auch a mouth, could escape no one; it is increased, furthermore, 
such « — 
by the very fact of its vagueness. 

“Manv good people, who think no one is moving in the world 
hecause they themselves remain congealed in immobility, affect to 
ee in these words merely a warning to the opera-bouffe republics 
of Haiti and San Domingo; they would even freely appl: 
‘ntervention of the good policeman, but they forget that policemen 
often calm disorders by dragging everybody to the guard-hovse. 

They likewise lose sight, even regar ling this interpretation as 
orrect, of the fact that there is no such encouragement to con 
tinue as a first success. After having confiscated the actual thea 


ter of the disorder in order to suppress that disorder, who could 


? 


sav that the other West Indian Islands will not have their turn: 
It is so tempting to offer one’s good services when the proprietor 
is not at home and Europe is so far away! 

But there exists, it will be said, no pretext for intervention in 
the islands still belonging to European powers. That is perhaps 
true to-day, but it will no longer be so to-morrow ; the method has 
undergone the test of experience in the case of Cuba; in the mes- 
sage sent to Congress, two years before the war, President Cleve- 


land laid particular stress upon the great interest to Americans of 


g 
peace being established in Cuba. 

He neglected to admit that the fires of insvrrection were stirred 
up, on one hand upon Union soil by Cuban refugees who were re 
ceived there with open arms, and on the other hand upon the 
shores of the island by former revolutionists who had become 


naturalized American citizens the better to plot without danger, 


under the shelter of a powerful protection. 

a 

Che method is not even American, for it has long been known 
and practiced in the world. In what concerns us more directly, 


and without meaning to advance ill founded opinions, it may 
nevertheless be asked if the frequency of disturbances, during 
recent times, in the French West Indian islands, really has its sin- 
gle origin in internal political difficulties. 

One fact, in appearance without significance, well indicates, 


lurthermore, the powerful interest with which the government of 


- +1 -~+ . . - 1, » 
watches everything at concerns the West In 
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dies. After the catastrophe of Martinique, the eagerness with 
which this foreign government brought the first assistance. and 
the exceptional generosity of her share in the work of relief in a 
country so cruelly tried, show that she follows with attentive eve 
all the destinies of the American islands. It is permitted to think 
that this generous impulse would have been colder if an island 
much farther off, Corsica for example, had been its cause, Recent 
events in Jamaica have given new strength to these impressions 

When such suggestive symptoms are pointed out, incorrigible 
sceptics of the class so numerous in France, of those to whom 
disasters have never taught anything, reply that the memory of 
services rendered and the similarity of forms of government guar. 
antee an eternal peace between France and the United States, 

As to the first point, it may be supposed that the events of 1778 
are rather far removed from us for their memory to be so lively, 
and moreover there is no such thing as eternal gratitude. Finally, 
as to the second guarantee, it is to be remarked that though the 
name is the same for the two countries, the thing is very different, 

All this, moreover, is of dreamland. History, with its brutal 
frankness, teaches us that the policy of sentiment is at most good 
for the Latin races; the Anglo-Saxons have never made use of it. 

The danger exists in a latent state, but it is sure; if it can be 
considered as still far distant, it is none the less necessary to ex- 
amine it with all possible care. 

Strategy offers us two ways of preparing for it, and two only 
either to sell the French West Indies to the highest bidder at the 
best price possible ; or to get our forces ready in anticipation of a 
possible conflict with America, and, in the latter event, the lessons 
of the Spanish-American war, derived above all from Spain's 
errors, dictate to us the necessity of establishing at Fort-de- 
France an immense base of operations, capable of sufficing to our 
entire fleet. 

The second solution would be extremely costly, for it 1s only by 
expenditures of hundreds of millions that there could be accumu- 
lated at Martinique the stores of all sorts, the docks, the defensive 
works, etc., for a naval force insuring superiority of numbers 
over the very important fleet which is now ready to leave the ship- 
yards of America. 

Moreover, would that nation allow us to make such an immense 


effort, out of proportion to the value of our possessions ? I do 
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not think so: for after all the effort would be directed solely 
0 , rr F 
against herself, no n ilitary interest except that justifying any 
-_ , ; A ; 


important sacrifice in the West Indi 


By selling Martinique and Guadeloupe to the United States, we 
rr accomplish a fine and eee) Ye piece of Strategy x I insist upon 
the word for, far from deviating from our subject, we are show- 
ing by this striking example of what farseeing conceptions the 
military art is made. Unhappily we shall have been able scarcely 
to glance at the question, but that will have sufficed to make us 
divine the infinitely varied resources which politics brings to 
strategy ; one is inseparable from the other. 

Though these two islands are of little value to us, for they con- 
stitute a costly luxury, they would have much value for the United 
States, on account of their position of advance guard to windward 
of the West Indian sea. Fort-de-France especially would be for 
the Americans a naval base of exceptional strategic advantage 
when the opening of the Panama Canal to universal commerce: 
has drawn into the West Indian sea the fleets of all countries. It 
isan incomparable advance post. The operation would therefore 
be an excellent one; it ould “o a most conservative investment 
on the one hand and on the ace would relieve us of a real 
anxiety. 

In what way would it be more extraordinary than the cession 
of Louisiana, made by Napoleon in 1803? The Emperor did an 
excellent piece of strategy that time 

In any event, between these two alternatives, there is no possi 
ble half-measure. Above all, let us not do as Spain did when, 

1848, wrapping her tattered cloak about her, she proudly re- 
plied to the definite propositions of the United States to purchases 

“ Rather let the island be engulfed in the sea.” Fifty years 


later Spain was to lose Cuba, without getting any payment. 


THE YELLOW PERIL. 

The actuality of the events which have just happened in the Far 
East, which makes them still vivid in the minds of all, will exempt 
me from a i argument to explain the reasons which render thx 
extraordinary development of Japan a future menace to us. That 
nation, born to European life and progress en ah forty vears 
ago, has not halted in its advance, and has gained the first rank of 
world powers. 


3 
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It is for reasons of a general nature that that enterprising peo- 
ple should be watched, and that preparation for war against them 
should be seriously faced. They also, obeying the excitations of 
their leaders, cherish I know not what Asiatic Monroe Doctrine 
imagining an Empire of the yellow world under the domination 
of a “Greater Japan.” Everything urges them towards this 
dream of glory: pride in their extravagant successes ; their limit 
less ambition ; their race hatreds against Europeans; the desire to 
free from servitude their yellow brothers ; their unlimited increase 
of population, the surplusage of which overflows their sea frop. 
tiers; and finally their geographical position, which with its jp. 
sular character imposes upon them necessities similar to those of 
England, and also the same desires and the same vocation. 

The disclosure of Baron Kodama’s report, which attracted s0 
much attention a few months ago, therefore could surprise only 
those who had not followed the evolution of the Japanese Empire, 
or who were not informed as to the conduct of the Japanese in 
our Indo-Chinese c lony. 

There is no doubt that Japan, weakened by her very victories, 
will be compelled for not a few years vet to observe a policy of 
retrenchment, to repair her losses, to recuperate her overburdened 
finances and to prepare for new exploits. But even now the 
moment can be foreseen when, freed from her passing embarrass- 


1 
i 


ments, she will resume her racial policy. On that day France, 
which has become a great Asiatic power, will have to reckon very 
seriously with Japan. It must not be lost sight of that, beyond 
the principle of the application of her doctrine, Indo-China, an im- 
mense granary of rice, is for Japan an economic spoil worthy in 
all respects of her desires. 

That restless nation, animated by a warlike spirit, penetrated, 
from the highest to the lowest of her subjects, with the grandeur 
of the mission which has been given them, aspires to guide the des- 
tinies of Asia. Under such a master, conscious of his strength 
and intelligence, the “ yellow peril” is not a myth. 

For us Frenchmen, if we wish to retain Indo-China, if we com 
sider that magnificent colony necessary to us in view of our eco 
nomic development, we have only the time strictly needful to make 
efficient arrangements to meet an onset which: is inevitable but 
which will be the more delayed and the less menacing in propor 
tion as we shall have succeeded in being stronger. 
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This is not the place to point out in what should consist, for us, 


the effort to make to defend victoriously Indo-China against the 
Japanese desires ; that question lies outside of the fixed scope of 
work, but nevertheless 1 will say that we must expect this 


my 
effort to be considerable. Let us remember Spain in Cuba, and 


Russia in Manchuria, and we will then think that, however great 
the expenditures to be made in our Asiatic possessions to allow 
us to retain them, they are nothing in comparison with what we 
should lose in a disastrous war. 

And here again it is necessary to weigh the expense which the 


assured protectir n of the colony would require against the value 
of that colony. If the latter is greater, no hesitation is permissi- 
ble: we must prepare for the contest, and that without loss of 
time, to-day even, in order to put a timely restraint upon appe- 
tites that we recognize. Finally, one single thing is not permis- 
sible, and that is the policy of bandaged eyes and ears, which per- 
ceives the storm only when it breaks and when it is too late. 


If at the beginning of this chapter it has been possible for a 
moment to believe that I wandered from the subject in taking up 
the questions which are treated in it, I dare to hope that such an 
impression has little by little passed away. 

Nothing is more necessary to strategy than the precise deter- 
mination of objectives, and I have wished to show above all that 
their selection ought not to be the outcome of a simple outburst of 
sentiment, of temporary conditions or chance, but that it ought to 
depend upon the permanent interests of the country. 

I repeat it once more, because the subject is too serious not to 
permit reiteration—it is by a never ceasing coilaboration of poli- 
tics and of purely military strategy that one prepares himself for 
war. 

Is it not also the former which arranges the alliances whose 
conclusion has a direct effect on military strength? At each page, 
so to speak, of maritime history, we meet examples of these al- 
lances, between England and France, between England and Hol- 
land, between France and Spain . . . .; but these alliances, put 


i 


+ 


ting in play military forces whose relative displacement exercises 
an immense influence in the final balance, concern military strat- 


egy primarily. General strategy is made of their aggregate. 
Finally, were it only for a single result, this chapter will not 
nave been useless. It will have shown us, in fact, in the four ex- 
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times is too conclusive to permit doubting it, and no principle js 
less disputed. 

It is when the question of applying it arises that difficulties 
begin ; for if there exists but a single correct and sure method of 
preparing for war, as I hope to demonstrate, on the other hand 
there are a thousand sentimental ways of understanding that 
preparation. 

And immediately an important question requires elucidation, 
Ought we to study this preparation counting only on the resources 
that we have at the moment, or seeking, with a view to gathering 
them together, those that we ought to have? The question is a 
large one, as may be seen, but it must be answered. I shall do 50 
with the entire frankness that the most elementary professional 
honesty imposes upon me; and that is why we are to study, before 
anything else, in this chapter, the means that would be indispensa- 
ble in order to carry on a war with a chance of success. 

No doubt can exist when the question concerns a nation like 
England, habituated through long centuries of usage always to 
follow the same way, regardless of change of instruments: she 
has but a single method of preparing for war, the good one, with 
tools that she has known how to make in time. 

But it is not the same for most nations, who have experienced 
successive phases of wise plans and of weaknesses. If we were 
not so pressed for time, it would be of the highest interest for us, 
Frenchmen, to study throughout our naval history the ups and 
downs of our preparedness for war and the influence of the lofty 
views of Richelieus and of Colberts upon our success in warlike 
operations. As things are, practically, for a people resolved to 
break definitely with worn out methods and frankly to adopt an 
organization conforming to military principles, there ought to be 
two distinct preparations. The first, wholly one of transition, in- 
tended to meet the most urgent needs, will base its combinations 
upon the existing means, whether sufficient or insufficient; the 
second, simultaneously, will establish the really necessary require- 
ments called for by the military conception and will gradually take 
the place of the first until it wholly replaces it when the task ts 
definitely completed. 

It was very late for Spain to prepare for war, in 1898, with 
what she could call then “the actual means” ; likewise there was 


no longer time for Russia, in 1904, in similar circumstances. 
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The French effort of the autumn of 1898, to stand up against 
the alarm of Fashoda, was itself also very tardy. Nations which 
allow themselves to be surprised by Fashodas must be severely 
blamed and also pitied; they leave nothing to their navies but a 
single duty, that of saving the national honor by a desperate re- 
sistance. Great designs are forbidden to them. 

To comprehend why [ shall only treat of preparation in the 
broadest sense of the word, it is enough to consider for a moment 
that the employment of existing means falls within the province 
of the General Staff, that I have in no way knowledge of its views 
and that I should even be much embarrassed if I had to set them 
forth, not only on account of their confidential character but par- 
ticularly because, in complete ignorance of certain higher reasons, 
it would be impossible for me well to explain the facts. 

To cite but one example, while history teaches us, and I am 
truly obliged also to affirm it, that the principle of homogeneity 
of forces is fundamental, our Northern Squadron yesterday was 
still a heterogeneous assemblage without cohesion and conse- 
qently without well balanced strength. And there is still more; 
we know likewise that “ concentration of efforts” and “ the ex- 
tlustve character of the aim” are incontestable truths. How 
should I succeed in reconciling the actual scattering of our naval 
forces, in formal violation of these principles, with the lessons of 
experience and my exposition of the doctrine? 

I should be obliged to conclude that, if our Northern Squadron 
is to this day a composite of diverse units, if we are weak every- 
where, it is because there are profound reasons of which I am 
ignorant, and this response would satisfy no one, especially not 
myself. 

Another argument can be furnished which militates in favor of 
a study quite general in its nature, in conformity with the doctrine. 
If I take a question haphazard in the very overloaded program we 
are to accomplish, let us say, for example, the store of coal at Sai- 
gon, and if I say that we actually have in that port a stock fixed 
by regulation at 12,000 tons, every one will ask of me: “ Why 
12,000 and not 10,000 or 14,000?” And, in fact, we put our 
finger on the knotty point. 

Even the simplest acts, the most unimportant, which have war 
for their object, ought all to be inspired by a military idea. In 
order that the figure cited above may be accepted, it is wholly nec- 
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essary to say what the naval force is whose needs it Ought to 
satisfy, and also what is the predestined employment of that Naval 
force, or, to speak more exactly, it is necessary to determine first 
of all what the naval force is that satisfies a precise military ob. 
jective, to decide upon the operations that will be intrusted to it 
both as to number and duration, and finally to calculate as the last 
step the quantities of fuel indispensable to permit the said opera- 
tions. In a word, the stock of coal is the unknown quantity of a 
military problem. We could multiply examples, we shall always 
reach this same conclusion. 

So it is in this manner that we shall proceed ; it matters little, 
moreover, whether the results at which we arrive are more or less 
exact ; I do not pretend to undertake, by myself alone, a colossal 
task which belongs to the General Staff. The method alone is tp 
be borne in mind. Any other would lead to writing a book of in- 
structions without scope and without connection, by the use of fig- 
ures taken from the various bureaus of the Navy Department. 3 

[ cannot insist too strongly upon the necessity of a military rea- 
son as the basis of decisions apparently most insignificant ; for, in 
many countries, too often, especially in what concerns the fur- 
nishing with stores and the enlargement of stations of repair and 
supply, etc., the adopted procedures have been inspired by the 
narrow intelligences of bookkeepers exalted, through the favor of 
those in power or of circumstances, to functions too lofty for their 
puny capacities. Itis the duty of the military chiefs to order these 
subalterns back to the ranks with an energetic : “ Cobblers, stick to 
your lasts.” 

Thus set forth, the subject discloses immense complexity, and 
we ought to think ourselves fortunate if, in the space which is par- 
simoniously measured out to us, we succeed in sketching it in 
broad outline. 


THE PREPARATION OF WEAPONS. 

THe Gun.—Battle ought to be the objective of every war; but, 
to fight, weapons are necessary, and it follows that the study of 
the weapons best suited to the struggle which it is proposed to 
sustain is the most urgent of prerequisites. Among the various 
weapons that can be imagined, there is one to which the very 
human wish to crush one’s adversary the soonest and the furthest 


off possible has long ago assured the first place. 
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The most urgent first requisite ought therefore to be to study 


the rdle of the gun and the method of using it and to choose its 
characteristics with a definite military point of aim. Although the 
expression point of aim has a double meaning, in both senses it 
represents ver) well what I wish to say. It is, in fact, in its rela- 
tion to the targets against which it is proposed to use it that the 
gun must be chosen. 

| The detailed and minute examination of the war ships of the 
powers with which we are liable to have conflict is, consequently, 
also a necessity to some extent disadvantageous. It would suffice, 
besides many other reasons, to explain why it is indispensable to 
fix initially the political objectives. That point settled, the task of 
the military man ought not be limited to inquiring what are the 
probable effects of the projectiles at his disposal against foreign 
ships in service. By so proceeding he would commit a great 
error; to avoid it, the fact that the weapon proposed to be forged 
will not be ready till several years have elapsed must be taken ac- 
count of. Therefore the ballistic power of one’s artillery ought to 
be established so as to suffice for the attack of the fighting units 


which are themsel 


It is painful to have to state that, in the French navy, this fault 


ves in preparation in foreign countries. 


has constantly been committed ; and vet it violates an unchanging 
tradition, familiar to all, in the amiable and profitable struggles of 
industry and commerce. When a manufacturer, in fact, wishes to 
beat a competitor, he does not limit himself to seeking an improve- 
ment which would put himself simply on an equality; he endea- 
vors to study the methods of his colleague, and the trend of his 
ideas, in order to realize before him an undoubted betterment. In 
war the method is the same. 

A concrete example will better explain my thought. Very few 
people in our profession would to-day deny that the battleships 
of the Patrie class will be somewhat out of fashion on the day 
when they join the fleet for service. This is not at all due to the 
slowness of their construction ; they had within them, in fact, this 
original defect even on the day of their conception. 

I shall probably treat this whole question later with the attention 
it deserves. For the moment, the gun only concerns me. Now 
the explanatory statement relative to the program of these pro- 
jected ships, alluding to their armament of four 12-inch and 


eighteen 6.5-inch guns, contains the following phrase: ** Vith such 
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arrangements, this battleship is the most formidable engine of war 
which has yet been built by any navy.” One cannot help being 
struck by the surprising error contained in these few words; | 
pass over, be it understood, the venial one of the wording which 
applies the precise term built to a projected ship, 


and I come tp 
objections altogether serious. The above phrase, 


as well, more. 
over, as the entire explanatory statement, in the comparison with 


foreign battleships, is absolutely silent as to the characteristics of 
the projects likewise being studied, at that very moment, in rival 
navies. 

This omission is the more regrettable bécause England was pre- 
paring the King Edward |I/ class, notably superior to the For- 
midable and Majestic classes, etc., which were alone cited in the 
program of 1900. To further emphasize the error of principle, | 
will call attention to the fact that the King Edward is already in 
service, several years consequently before the Patrie and her sis- 
ters. Therefore the guns of our 14,000-ton battleships should 
have been designed to fight efficiently ships like the King Edward, 
The rigorous proof that this is not the case, beyond those already 
given, is found in this statement that the 6.5-inch gun, at the prac- 
tical fighting distances adopted at the battle of Tsushima, is quite 
impotent against the thin armor of the English battleship. 

It might be alleged in excuse that in 1900 the Russo-Japanese 
war had not taken place and that, consequently, lessons yet to come 
could not be profited by. To show the exact value that must be 
given to this excuse, I will observe that Tsushima did but afforda 
striking confirmation of ideas already brought into prominence by 
the Yalu and advocated since then in all navies, including our own, 
notably in 1896 and 1897. The unfolding of these ideas coincided 
with the appearance of the rapid-firing gun and smokeless powder 
which, by permitting regulation of gun fire at any distance, have 
favored the intuitive and unconscious progress of humanity in the 
search for battle at long range. 

And immediately we perceive what an exceptional place the log- 
ical choice of weapons holds in the chapter of preparation for wat. 
It is very late to question in private life how to repel an aggression 
if one has with him only a slender Sitch; care should have been 
taken, before going out, to provide oneself with a stout cudgel. 
It is likewise too late to discover that one’s guns are insufficient 
once they have been built. 
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Once more, ther« fore, the study of this chapter must be based 
upon what we ought to have. 

“ Experience is the only source of truth; it alone can teach us 
mything new, it alone can give us certainty.” (Science and hy- 
pothesis. M. Poincaré.) We shall establish our method of select- 
ing weapons upon this fine maxim; we shall demand from experi- 
mental facts the data necessary to determine our choice. 

And, consequently, every time that the features of a program of 
new ships are to be prepared, it will be necessary to recur also to 
this method. What are the ships that are being prepared by our 
neighbors, what are the dimensions and what the thickness of the 
different parts of the hull, what resistance will they offer to the 
penetration of projectiles, at the extreme fighting ranges practi- 
cally used in known wars—such is the logical and rigorous analy- 
sis of the problems of detail which it will be necessary successively 
toresolve. The perforating power to require of the projectile, and 
consequently the minimum caliber of gun furnishing the required 
useful effect, will naturally derive thence. 

This manner of acting is the only one which suppresses the 
vague solutions of sentiment and reduces to a minimum the part 
played by chance. 

THe TorPevo.—The process is the same for the torpedo, and, 
ina general way, for all weapons. The solutions thus far accepted 
for the use of the torpedo show the effects of the dearth of ex- 
perimental facts concerning it. Moreover, its adoption for the 


] 


armament of ships of war has occasioned the most varied trans- 


formations, without th: rinciple itself, any more than the varia- 
tions, having received the sanction of experimental test. Are 
under-water tubes preferable to those above water? The question 


doubtless merits discussion; but another of much greater impor- 
tance ought first to be settled, which is whether the torpedo is 
truly a weapon for ships of the line. It may easily be understood 
that, if this essential point be decided negatively, the discussion of 
details would not even be proposed. 

It is therefore the organic principle that needs to be elucidated, 
and in this respect the teachings of the late war will be very useful 
tous. In reality, it is in theif intimate relations with each other 
that the different weapons must be studied. United upon one ship, 
they converge towards a single effort, the destruction of the ad- 


versary, and the action of each of them is necessarily dependent 
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upon that of the others. It is therefore quite inexact to reason, 

: ss : GOUT af 

has always been done, as is too often still done, upon the isolates 
role of each of them. 

For the torpedo a new development also is foreshadowed, aj 

. *f- . . . . ’ o 

it seems as if a struggle similar to that which still continues fy. 

Che resistance of the 

special protection of the Cesarevitch to the explosion of a tor 


tween gun and armor is about to open. 


pedo, in the night of February 8, 1904, has awakened many hopes 
To appreciate their value, there is need to investigate what ae 
conditions of power the torpedo must satisfy, in the future, to de. 
stroy these hopes, and whether such conditions are attainable. Fo, 
this weapon, as for the gun, it is therefore truly towards th 
future that we still must look and not towards an _ insufficient 
present. 

Tue RAmM.—I wrote, a few lines above, that weapons examined 
from the point of view of the real value of their action were in- 
separable one from the other. I find a striking example of this in 
the case of the ram. 

No weapon has given occasion to overflowing enthusiasm more 
than this one; it has had and it still has fervent and convinced aé- 
vocates. And yet, to support such very strong convictions, there 
exist after all only very meager experimental data, that is to say 
a few isolated scenes of the rather restricted theater of the War 
of Secession, and the incident of the Ferdinand Max and the Re 
d’ Italia at the battle of Lissa. In this almost general infatuation 
which still lasts, no voice of reason has been raised modestly to 
call attention to the fact that the gun in neither case took any part. 
It is therefore truly the separate examination of a weapon without 
connection with other weapons which has had such a remarkably 
lasting influence upon opinions. 

If the question of the use of the ram is to be opened anew and 
fully considered, it is indispensable to examine it in the light of 


more modern examples. 


THE FIGHTING SHIP 
With what we have already learned, we possess henceforth the 
desired data for taking up the complex and important problem 
I have well said important! What then is 
the prime necessity, in the infinite unlimited field of preparation 


of the fighting ship. 


for war, which can, in fact, in the material order take precedence 
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of that of giving to on 's country the most suitable instrument for 


imposing respect upon all? Has not preparation for war been 
iystly symbolized, always, by the popular expression to forge its 
weapons ? 

Few problems are so difficult to solve as this one, for it appar- 
ently admits of an infinity of solutions. It is not sufficient, in fact, 
to place weapons on a war ship; it is further necessary to protect 
them from the adversary’s blows, it is also necessary to protect the 
ship itself, in such a way that an unfortunate blow may not in- 
stantly suppress the weapons by destroying the stability or the 
buovancy of their floating platform. 

It is no less indispensable to endow that floating platform with 
qualities of enduring mobility, which enable it to be brought at 
the right moment to the place of action. 

Up to this point everybody is in agreement; but the difficulties 
begin when the question arises of determining to what extent the 
fighting ship shall be provided with the diverse qualities we have 
just enumerated, when, in a word, each of those qualities is to be 
measured out so as to reach the final compromise which every war- 
ship is. To note the passionate controversies which, to-day as al- 
ways before, go on about the most widely different types, it would 
seem that the problem was in fact impossible ; but, if these various 
special pleadings are attentively read, it is quickly perceived that 
they are almost all based upon the same system; affirmation with- 
out proofs, sentimental opinions beyond verification. Military in- 
spiration, the master thought of every preparation for war, is lack- 
ing to them, whereas, on the contrary, it is the guiding thread 
which must never be abandoned in order not to be lost in the chaos 
of ready-made ideas 

In speaking of the battleships of Patrie type, then projected, to 
compare them with foreign ships, an official document was 
couched in these terms: “ None is better protected, better armed, 
w faster.” 

Whatever the respect which I profess for the opinions of others, 
and particularly when they emanate from those who direct our 
navy, it is impossible for me, here, not to point out the very gross 
error contained in the few words I have just quoted. If such con- 
tradictory conditions could be simultaneously realized, the philoso- 
pher’s stone would have pretty nearly been found. 

In the compromise which a fighting ship really is between these 
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multiple requirements, it is absolutely necessary to sacrifice some 
qualities to others ; the only difficulty, I repeat, lies in the measure 
of this sacrifice. And the guiding thread of which I spoke above 
the military doctrine, alone will permit us to determine this 
measure. 

With the great captains of all epochs, Alexander, Cesar. Han- 
nibal, Frederick and Napoleon, with Suffren and Nelson, also 
with the great military writers, Clausewitz, Rustow and Von der 
Goltz, and finally with Mahan, we admit the capital strategic valye 
of the offensive. 

It is therefore to the offensive weapon par-excellence, the gun, 
that the paramount position ought to be given on a fighting ship. 
The greatest possible number of guns, of those which meet the 
minimum conditions requisite for that weapon, such is the formula 

A second factor of the offensive is speed: its requirements can- 
not be neglected, and its role admits of a discussion the more pro 
found that agreement as to its value is rare; and that value is it- 
self also necessarily relative. To determine it, it is likewise im 
portant to establish a comparison with ships projected in other 
countries. All the problems of war are concrete problems. 

[t remains to assure protection, and it is principally on this 
point that there are disclosed numerous heresies daily set forth. 
They all derive from that limitless trust, to some extent innate, 
which men accord to protection, and which leads them uncon- 
sciously to exaggerate it. It is this state of mind that has given 
birth on shore to fortresses with enormous walls and on board 
ship to water-line belts whose armor was never thick enough. 

Instinct, from the beginning of the earliest hostilities, has im- 
pelled men to seek shelters from behind which they could give 

blows without receiving any. The long education of centuries of 
warfare, stimulated by the initiative of a few great captains, has 
been necessary to show that there exists a surer method of defend- 
ing oneself, which consists in destroying the adversary by attack- 
ing him with fury. This instinct of self preservation is so strong 
that the valuable idea under discussion is not even at this moment, 
as we must admit, understood except by the élite. 

“ The best protection that we can have against the enemy's fire 
is a well directed fire from our own guns.” No one was better 
qualified than Farragut to express himself thus, and his deeds 
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have proved the excellence of this opinion. It is one which the 
search for basic principles has suggested also to us. 

The rage for excessive protection has not its only source in in- 
stinct; it is also nourished by the chimerical and barren hope of 
reducing risks. The association of these two impulsive senti- 
ments always causes the risks to be seen through a magnifying 
glass. The military idea alone can save us from exaggerations. 


FLEETS. 

It is particularly in the preparation of fleets that the military 
idea must be called upon to give us sure guidance in the task of 
multiplying the fighting unit thus decided upon in order to secure 
real naval strength. The constitution of fleets appears, indeed, 
to be one of the most important factors of war. However great 
may be the value of an isolated fighting ship, yet it is but a single 
unit, and forces are necessary to obtain superiority. The asso- 
ciation of several units, that is to say the fleet, or, using a more 
modern appellation, the squadron, is the material embodiment of 
the idea of naval force. 

The figure fixing the number of the units that ought to com- 
pose this elementary naval force evidently cannot be an arbitrary 
one; it ought necessarily to flow from the principles of war and 
from experience. Our squadrons in France comprise six ships ; 
why? It is something about which we cannot remain silent, for 
it does not suffice to evade the difficulty by the vague formula: 
“It is generally admitted that squadrons should have six units.” 
This generally is, moreover, limited to the French navy; since in 
Germany as well as in England the squadrons of ships of the line 
are composed of eight or nine battleships. 

The choice must be made by weighing all the considerations, 
strategical and tactical, which permit combining the maximum 
manceuvering facility of the adopted grouping with the minimum 
division of command. 

The main fleet once constituted, there is need to determine the 
practical conditions of its employment. The function of this main 
fleet is to move about in order to offer battle; it is necessary to 
precede it with look-outs for the same reason that an army on the 
march has need itself to reconnoitre. And at once there is occa- 
sion to throw a little light into a corner of the subject which dis 
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sertations more numerous than the grains of sand on the Seashore 
have not a little contributed to obscure. 

I have only spoken until now, it will be noted, of a single type 
of fighting ship, as being in fact the unique solution of the prob. 
lem set and solved by the military doctrine ; and if I have made no 
allusion to others, it is because there are no others. 

There are frequent occasions to observe an abuse, in Writings 
upon this subject, of a familiar expression: “ the division ang 
specialization of labor,” when the question concerns the advocacy 
of such or such a type of ship. This law, constantly applied in 
trades, can very well be justified in the affairs of war, but upon 
one definite condition: that is, that it be not applied at random, 
as is most frequently the case. This law is invoked to justify the 
conception of new types, not differing in any essential way from 
ships of the line properly so-called, and to which there is assigned 
[ know not what vague and indefinite rdle in far off seas. It is not 
observed that thus the first step is taken on the downward path 
which leads to the specialized classes of the colonial fleet, which 
were explicable when powerful navies were localized in European 
waters, while the war ships on far off stations found only savages 
to combat. All navies have given up these foreign-station fleets, 
we ourselves have abandoned them with much regret; this is not 
the time to make them rise again from their ashes. 

We must not for a single moment forget that it is the labor 
which it is necessary to divide and not the tool. But the labor 
which we are here considering is war; the main business of that 
labor is fighting, and we have rightly set apart for it the fighting 
ship. This ship will be, moreover, of a single type, since to-day 
fighting is carried on the same in the Sea of Japan as in the Medi- 
terranean, in the United States the same as on this side of the 
Atlantic. But to facilitate the execution of the principal task, 
other labors of lesser importance, such as the lookout service and 
reconnoitering for example, will be usefully intrusted to ships in 
which everything will be sacrificed to the perfect accomplishment 

of their accessory labors. These will be fast ships, good sea boats, 
having no other function than to see and to watch for the main 
fleet. It is the province of the General Staff to decide upon the 
general features of these ships, ceaselessly guided by the neces 
sities of war. 


Other ships, normally employed in peaceful pursuits, passenger 
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or freight carriers, can very well fill this role in time of war. But 
tt is during the period of peace that it is needful to regulate to 
their smallest details the armament, mobilization and future em- 
ployment of these auxiliary cruisers. 

In this connection, I greatly desire to refute at once a reasoning 
by which it is pretended to assign nowadays the function of look- 
out which we are discussing to the class of ships c ymmonly called 
armored cruisers. [et us observe that these ships are themselves 
fighting ships and that already, hy assigning them to this too un- 
important use, the true principle of the division of labor is 
violated. 

But it is said: “ To push back the enemy’s lookouts, it is neces- 
sary to have some that are more powerful than they are, and as 
those ships will encounter in their turn similar ships, they must 
be able to fight.” ‘This argument is so insidious that it is readily 


accepted and we are then fatally led on by it to types of cruisers 


igger and bigger, more and more armored, and to building a new 


fighting fleet alongside of the first one. I will add that we would 


infallibly arrive at an identical result by similar reasoning with 
the torpedo-boat taken as the starting point. This is further evi- 
dence that it is necessary to hold tightly on to the guiding thread 
of military doctrine so as not to go astray. 

Whether the question concerns the construction of fighting 
ships or of scouts, this military idea imposes homogeneity. It dic- 
tates the number of absolutely like units which it is necessary to 
build at the same time, in order to substitute a new naval force for 
another one actually existing and composed of old units. And, in 
fact, navies should be strengthened and kept up to date by adding 
to them homogeneous naval forces, not units. The former sys- 


tem, by maintaining the principle of homogeneity, preserves the 


correct balance of the forces; the latter constantly compromises 
that principle, and ends by making the national fleet what has very 
justly been called a museum of samples, under the appearance of 
making each of the successive units profit by actual improvements. 


1 


And this result always comes precisely from lack of foresight. 

An example very much to the point is at hand to illustrate this: 
It is well known that in the course of their construction several 
battleships of Patrie type had their armament changed, their 
104.7 mm. guns being replaced by 194.4 mm. guns. This 


measure, in itself excellent, the increase of power due to the sub- 
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stitution being considerable, is to be regretted in its application, 
because it was not applied to all ships that are to constitute the 
naval force. The six battle-ships of Patrie type are in fact jp. 
tended to fight always grouped together ; it follows that the fight- 
ing range favorable for the 194.4 mm. guns will render jp. 
efficient the intermediate batteries of the battleships that are not 
provided with that caliber, and that any other range, favorable for 
the 164.7 mm. guns, will make superfluous the excess of power 
of the armament of the other units. The change should have been 
made on all six ships or on none. This measure is bad, because it 
does not accord with the military idea. 

Yes, beyond a doubt, the improvements of all sorts that the ip- 
dustrial world offers for the use of the navy cannot be too largeh 
applied to the bettering of fighting ships building or projected: 
but they ought to be utilized in successive stages by applying them 
to each of the strictly homogeneous squadrons successively con- 
structed and not to units. 

This question of naval progress is one of the ereatest cares of 
preparation for war, and, on that account, it ought to be strictly 
subjected to the directing body which bears the heavy respons- 
bility of that preparation. No good military prevision is possible 
if a single wheel in the train escapes this control. To this direct- 
ing body, and to it alone, it belongs to give the impulse which 
guides a// investigations having naval progress in view, because it 
alone unfolds the military idea. On this account all the services 
of investigation and experiment, laboratories, proving grounds, 
experimental commissions, etc., ought to be rigorously subordi- 
nated to it; it alone is capable of dictating the programs of inves- 
tigation, of pointing out the way in which it is necessary to pur- 
sue them, for it alone determines the objectives. An improve- 
ment may be wonderful when considered by itself, and yet have 
no value if it fails to meet the higher aims of war. 

Military needs exercise their controlling influence upon even the 
smallest details of ships, not at all, I hasten to say, to interfere m 
their management or their selection—that is the engineer's affair 
—but to determine the adoption of their principle itself. In this 
connection, it is not bad to recall the perfectly useless discussion 
which began in the navy, and which is still going on, upon the 
question of boilers. 


I am far from ignoring the excellence of the reasons that have 
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been given on one side and the other, by experienced technicians, 


in advocacy of such or such a model; but these reasons are th 
arguments of workmen, if | may so express myself, and, whatever 
= ‘ ° a eee . 
their importance, the; uld have no weight if sure military ad- 
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yantages were found on the other side. 

Finally the simplification of the complicated mechanism of our 
modern ships is also the constant concern of preparation for war, 
since it exercises a direct influence upon supplies. 

The greater the variety of apparatus in service use on board 
ships, the correspon lingly more numerous are the classes of spare 
parts, and also the more complicated and costly will be the task, 
already colossal, of preparing the supplies of every kind which 
support the life of fleets. It is therefore a necessity of the first 
order to facilitate this task, already overwhelming by itself and a 
military necessity, for the financial resources available for prep- 
aration for war are necessarily limited in every country in the 
world. The quest of the greatest military return from a given 
financial effort is, in reality, the principal problem of the prepara- 
tion. Therefore every measure that tends to diminish passive re- 
sistances, that is to say small unproductive expenditures, in order 


to transfer them to the augmentation of forces, thereby increases 


the military return and the national strength. 


That is why, and no serious objection can be raised on this 
point, ““ the last say,” as the English, who are good judges, call it, 


ought always to belong, in all naval discussions without any ex- 


ception, to the bod lone responsible in the wars to come. the 


General Staff. 


Our fleets are read they have been constituted with a view to 
war, it is now necessary to put life into them. to prepare them 


j 


with a view to batt] 


The division of the preparation for war which has very in prop- 
erly been called Tactics has but very distant relations with naval 
tactics. There is an ambiguity in the use of the word that it 


would be very desirable to get rid of by choosing another expres- 
sion like “ Schoo/ . als and Evolutions,’ for example, as, in 
the Same order of ice », We Speak if the school of the oldier, of 
the company, battalion, regiment, etc., or of schools of gunnery. 


> ’ 1° 49 . ° 
Reduced to these proportions which are al ne exact, it occupl S 
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nevertheless a considerable place in the patient and laborioys labor 
of times of peace. 

Squadrons are prepared to execute in presence of the enem 
the combinations of battle tactics by practice exercises and a reg- 
ular methodical training accustoming the units to manceuver tp 
gether. The necessary readiness in the attacks and replies whic 

take place on the field of naval battle can only be acquired by g 
long, very long practice in the fleet evolutions of peace times 
It is only possible, at that decisive moment, if the personnel which 
directs the different units of the group possesses the confidence 
borne of the practice of frequent exercises. This necessity of 
training appears so much the more urgent because the use of sig. 
nals during action must be restricted. Perfect obedience to the 
instructions of the chief on the field of action itself can evidently 
only be secured, without signals, if all the subordinate leaders of 
the naval force have identified themselves, so to speak, with the 
idea of the chief, by the constant practice of manceuvers in com- 
mon. 

A result so important evidently cannot be secured without fre- 
quent puttings to sea of the squadrons, without exercises that, as 
nearly as possible, resemble probable occurrences of warfare, with- 
out spending money, consequently. Above all it cannot be at- 
tained except under the guidance of the military idea which con- 
trols the preparation of war. 

Whatever may be the ability of those who command the squad- 
rons, it is not in accord with good preparation for war to leave to 
them the initiative of the method of training those naval forces. 
Their task of carrying out of that training is sufficiently import- 
ant to require their full attention. But in order that the result 
obtained may be beneficial, it is wholly necessary that the method 
of instruction be general and dictated by a superior will, the very 
one which bears the heavy responsibility of future war. 

Any other procedure is eminently bad, since it leaves to intelli- 
gences, to capacities and to temperaments which are essentially 
variable, since the commanders-in-chief themselves change, the 
care of one of the principal duties in the preparation for war. We 
must not be surprised therefore if profound modifications in the 
direction of evolution of the naval forces, in the ideas that are 
revealed by the manceuvers and, what is more serious, in the ver) 
principles of fighting, happen in turn in the course of a few years. 
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[ do not propose to stifle individual initiatives ; no navy in the 


world has as much of that, perhaps, as ours, but it is necessary to 
direct them in certain channels. And, in saying this, I think in 
spite of myself of a frequent scene in our life on board ship, and 
one very familiar to us. The watch has manned the falls to hoist 
a boat; the men strain on the ropes but still the boat does not 


budge. Look closely at the conditions under which those men 
work: each is exerting himself individually, but the fatal discord 
of wills produces the disaccord of forces which mutually interfere, 
and the resultant is nil. Suddenly the boatswain’s pipe sounds 


and the scene changes ; its modulations as they rise and fall mark 
time for the elementary efforts, which become synchronous and 
multiply their actions. The boat is hoisted. 

[ ask nothing but this for preparation for war; it is necessary 
that everybody obey the pipe of the boatswain, who in this case is 
the directing body of the General Staff. To realize what is the 
devout wish of all, the “ greatest navy,” an outward discipline 
that is often a mere mask is not enough, there is needed above all 


+ 
} 


the discipline of thought which is the ideal that the establishment 
of the Naval War College was precisely intended to bring about. 
Squadrons can only be successfully trained by a methodical 
graduation of exercises, impossible to realize without the con- 
tinuity of convictions that a central directing bi dy alone possesses 
This is so well understood in all the thriving navies, that the pro- 
gram of squadron exercises is drawn up by the General Staff, or 
whatever takes its place, for a whole year, and regulates the pro- 


gression of the instruction, beginning with that of each ship, then 
continuing with that of the divisions forming the elementary 
grouping, next with the squadrons, and finally concluding with 
the annual grand manceuvers. It has been too often forgotten, in 
France, that the full benefit can only be derived from an assem- 
blage of units if each of them has received, as a preliminary and 


by itself, its individual initiation. The assemblage of units can 
give only bad results, if the ships have not freedom to work alone 


as often as pr yssibl 


NAVY YARDS 
The instrument being prepared and quite ready, more still re- 
mains todo. In preparing for war, we are doing above all a work 


of prevision, and consequently it is indispensable to think of the 
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maintenance of this instrument, taking the word Maintenance jy 
its broadest sense. Thus it is that, concurrently with the construe. 
tion of a new fleet, there arises the obligation, from which pp 
country can escape, to build dry docks, workshops, tugs, lighters, 
coal barges and storehouses, in a word the means of action that 
sustain the life of this fleet. I strongly insist on the word cop. 
currently, since it would be too late to await the entry of the ney 
fleet into service before solving these apparently secondary prob- 
lems. 

Thus then every new program of new constructions ought of 
necessity to include an additional section devoted to all the works 
to be undertaken in the ports with a view to meeting all the re 
quirements, without exception, of the new types. This imperious 
necessity would suffice to make evident, if there was still need of 
it, the legitimacy of what I have already stated, that the choice of 
new fighting ships plays, in preparation for war, a considerable 
part, so great a part that it could not be justified if it were not 
strictly subordinate to a military idea as well as to a military 


ol 


jective. 

Nothing could excuse carelessness in such a matter; fighting 
ships, especially in the last ten years, in all navies, have obeyed an 
irresistible impulse toward increase of displacements, owing to in- 
crease of speed, of protection and of armament. At this ver 
moment, everywhere alike, there is preparing a new jump to the 
extraordinary displacements of 18,000, 19,000 tons. For my part, 
I see nothing objectionable in this, but on the formal condition 
that all the consequences of the notable increase of dimensions of 
our ships be given mature consideration. In five or six years 
from the time when the first keel plates of the new ships are laid 
will we have big enough dry docks for them? Will the inner 
channels of our ports be large enough for them to manceuver and 
swing in? Will we have tugs in sufficient number and of suff- 
cient power to move them about? Finally, will we have enough 
landing stages, lighters, storehouses, mooring places and wharf 
room, mooring anchors, etc., to enable this new naval force to be 
outfitted in the most efficient way ? 

If the construction of new types is a military necessity—and 
how admit of such expenditures if it is not—there can be no e& 
cape from the obligation to satisfy all these demands and to supply 
the Navy Yards with everything which they need, soon enough 
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for the new fleet to bi provided with everything on the day of its 


entry into service. 


] 
} 


his too brief enumeration that preparation 


It may be seen from 1 
for war cannot be unmindful of the question of navy yards. 

Here, where we are only sketching in broad outline the general 
view of the problem of preparation in order to show all its needs, 
I shall limit myself to this simple observation. It is even more 
necessary that the organization for furnishing stores and supplies 
should be under military control. The benefit that is derived, in 
the case of modern armies, from the direct dependency of the 


commissariat upon the commanding officer has long been recog- 


nized. This benefit is no less great in the case of naval opera- 
tions. To assemble at a certain number of points, judiciously 
chosen, the fuel, the oils, the provisions, the spare articles, the am- 
munition, etc., in a word the enormously complex aggregate of 
things without which a group of ships cannot subsist, constitutes a 
fundamental work of war. 

Consequently its control cannot in any way be confided to others 
than those who have the charge of preparing for war. And first 
of all, is not the determination of the points at which the said 
supplies ought to be concentrated dependent beyond anything else 
on the plan of war? Is it not equally subordinated to the execu- 
tion of the operations? To cite but one example which particu- 
larly concerns us, it is self evident that in the case of a naval war 
against a power of the north of Europe, a project of supply that 
should simply provide the respective allowances of the Northern 
and Mediterranean squadrons, one at Brest, or Cherbourg, the 
other at Toulon, would be far from meeting the requirements of 
the war. 

The plan of operations being settled in its main features and in 
its essential details, the scheme of supply and its execution are a 
faithful copy of it. If we select Bizerta as principal base of opera- 
tions to satisfy our military objective in the Mediterranean, it is 
at Bizerta that the resources of our naval forces must be concen- 
trated without stripping Toulon. If we anticipate a strong effort 
to be made in the North, necessitating sending there our Mediter- 
ranean squadron, it is necessary, without losing a moment, while 
the new fleet is building, to assemble in the navy yards of the At- 
lantic and the North Sea the supplies needed by the whole fleet, in 
order that that fleet may find them at the hour and place desired. 
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It is only necessary to set the problem in order to judge how in. 
competent the administrative service is to solve it; it is so by def. 
nition, and yet it is too often upon this body alone that the Crush 
ing and once more wholly military responsibility of this division 
Ot preparation rests. 

And here again, in face of the difficulties of the task, we canng 
but profoundly feel the importance of simplifving the material o 
our modern ships and of limiting improvements in it to those tha 
are strictly legitimate. 


COAST DEFENCE. 

This accumulation of supplies of all sorts, at various places on 
shore, evidently represents a considerable financial effort; but i 
above all symbolizes a military effort, since it forms an integral 
part of the naval force it feeds and keeps alive. On this account 
its destruction by the enemy would break the balance of forces 
in his favor and ought to be guarded against. In mentioning such 
considerations, | am entering upon the subject, so important, s0 
little understood, and yet so simple, of the defence of the coast, 

In the eyes of the masses, as we have already observed in the 
course of the history of the Spanish-American war, this expres- 
sion defence of the coast awakens the idea of a sort of gigantic 
coat-of-mail covering the entire shore and protecting it from any 
wound. Even the smallest straggling village of fishermen, hidden 
at the back of a bay, dreams of and demands an inviolable cordon 
of batteries, forts, guns, mines, torpedoes, sub-marines, etc., with- 
out counting battleships and other floating forts. No conception 
of the defence is more dangerous and more false besides than this 
one, for it leads to nothing else but a scattering of efforts instead 
of their concentration. It is this which has brought about the con- 
struction of battleships called coast-defence ships, the inadequate 
realization of an inexact idea, because it was not in conformity 
with military principles. 

As always, in fact, it is from the military idea and from it alone 
that guidance must be sought in choosing the points to defend, 
that is the bases of principal and secondary operations for the use 
of the military force, that is to say of the fleet, and only of the 
fleet, and also in properly distributing, at different points of the 
ports to be defended, the various means of defence at our disposal. 

But if the points of the shore to be defended are very few im 
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uw 


numbers, it is wholly necessary on the other hand that their de- 
fence be extremely strong, the strongest possible. The fleets 


; 


ought to find there, in short, an absolutely sure shelter and an in- 
vulnerable protection, so that the operations of supply and repair 
may be carried on in the perfect peace of mind that is inseparable 
from the thorough and rapid execution of such operations. And 
furthermore the strength of this defence ought to be such as to 
sufice by itself surely to repel any attack of the adversary, so 


there may not be even a temptation to divert the fleet from its 
u 


thoroughly offensive role to a passive employment that is not 


proper to it. 


I continue to dwell upon this subject, for the still vibrating echo 
of the lamentations of the people of Cette, on the occasion of an 
incident of the quite 11 ensive grand manceuvers of fifteen years 
ago, is an indication of the much more violent outburst that 


would occur in case of war. Public opinion, therefore, must be 
fully educated on this point; it is urgent to engraft upon it the 


’ 
t 
i 


— 


very clear feeling t le port of Cette or any other port 
be destroyed, that event would have at most the scope of an inci- 


dent without any influence upon the final result of the war. L-et 


us be victors, and tl nquered will pay a high price for the slight 
damage he may have done along the shore, if it so be that he even 


had the time to waste there. 


In thus disciplining public opinion we are still carrying on the 
work of preparation for war and consequently are practicing the 
best of Strateg\ 

Among the factors {f the defence, there are sur ly none more 
important than those whose mobility gives them an extended field 
of action, that is torp -boats and sub-marines. Few of the ele- 
ments of naval material in all its complexity have been the sub- 
ject of discussions numerous and so excited as these; exalted 
by some, despised by others, they have rarely found judges im- 
partial and calm enough to define without prejudice their sphere 
of influence. One who reads carefully all that has been written 
during the last twenty years upon the function of the torpedo-boat 
and the sub-marine in future wars will be struck with the chaotic 


state of ideas on the subject. This observation would be inexpli- 


cable if it were not at the same time stated that all these writings, 
with a few rare exceptions, are the product of the imagination 


alone; it is therefor t surprising that under fancy’s guidance 
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minds wander. It is still the thread of the military idea which 
enables one not to go astray and to base conceptions regarding 
these naval instruments upon the lessons of experience, 

It is not enough to say: torpedo-boats and sub-marines are 
necessary ; one should add why, should specify their intended use 
and the tactics of that use. When the military problem has been 
thus specified, it will very quickly be perceived that torpedo-boats 
and sub-marines are the embodiment, in a very remarkable way. 
of the principle of the defensive-offensive defined by Jomini. 

The focussing of these two weapons, the determination of the 
conditions of war that they should satisfy, their relative value jg 
comparison with the principal forces, the conditions of their util. 
zation alone or in combination, are so many very important prob- 
lems of detail in the preparation for war. Notably as far as the 
sub-marine is concerned, the unending verbal quarrels of thes 
latter years, a propos of the different types under trial, would have 
appeared to all very idle if the determination of the submarine 
had only been recognized to be an exclusively military problem 
and not a technical problem in naval architecture. 


ADVANCED BASES. 

It is part of the preparation for war to specify and enforce in 
this matter, as in all others, the conditions to be fulfilled. It is 
not merely the bases of operations in home waters that need to be 
provided with a seriously organized defence ; the advanced bases 
of the fleet must also be put out of reach of a sudden attack. 

The principle itself of these advanced bases is not contestable; 
no fleet operation in far distant seas is possible without a port 
where that fleet can be resupplicd, repaired and re-enforced after 
previous operations. An advanced base was already indispensable 
in Suffren’s time, and it was for that reason that he took Trinco- 
malee ; in the preceding chapter we have seen the English policy, 
with the admirable continuity that characterizes it, acquire suc- 
cessively, in every corner of the globe, the supports indispensable 
to her naval strength. 

It is to the highest degree an essential act of the preparation for 
war to select the advanced bases, to defend them, and to equip 
them with a view to a fixed military objective. 

In this way the preparation is so tightly bound to strategy that 
it is so to speak strategy itself. Outside of many other proofs, 
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that the Russians had not prepared for war is to be understood 


from the fact that Port Arthur was very badly chosen as an ad- 
vanced base and was almost destitute of everything. 

War is not prepared 
arise have not been envisaged, and especially if the means of 


for, in fact. if all the contingencies that can 


maintaining in a sure manner, at the advanced base, forces 


superior to those of the adversary have not been arranged. 
It is indispensable to define the conditions that these advanced 
hases ought to satisfy and which determine their choice; the ap- 


plication to the concrete case of our Indo-Chinese colony might 
serve as an actual example, and there again it will readily be ad- 


mitted that half measures are the worst solutions. War does not 


admit of half-measures ; if therefore it requires an advanced base 
in Indo-China, all the consequences, and they are big, very big, 
of this decision ought to be faced now, in order to satisfy them be- 


fore war breaks out. 


PLANS OF OPERATIONS 

[now come to a subject whose importance will be clearly) ap- 
parent to all eves when I say that it concerns plans of operations. 
We come, in fact, to a class of cares that truly includes all others, 
since it is their point of departure. The preparation of plans of 
war is the master key of preparation for war; it is also its skeleton 
upon which all the matters precedingly enumerated are succes- 
sively built up. If this method which I have followed had not 
been that of synthesis, which seems to me best adapted for the 
comprehension of strategical ideas, I should therefore have begun 
this chapter by affirming the necessity of a plan of campaign. 
It is only reasonable to believe that a planned campaign will 


sult better than one in which decisions are reached under the spur 


re- 


of events. We know, moreover, what military chiefs and writers 
thought of it, and we will say with Napoleon: “ Nothing succeeds 
m war except in consequence of a well arranged plan.” 

The political objectives indicated by the government of a coun- 
try ought to give birth each to a distinct plan, worked out in all 
its details. For this very reason each plan involves decisions to 
be taken with a view to concentration of the naval forces. And it 
is at once perceived that this concentration cannot be dictated by 
mere geographical requirements, but that it depends upon the ad- 


versary’s own fi irces. 
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A new idea arises: that of number. We know already that the 
unit force is a squadron; there remains to determine the number 
of squadrons that the country should possess. This figure flows 
directly from three data: the estimation of the forces of the proba. 
ble adversary or adversaries, the plan of operations and the fing. 
cial resources. The total naval strength of a great nation is ther. 
fore not to be controlled by a purely arbitrary decision; it shou 
depend upon considerations than which none are more weighty, 
and no figure whatever has any value unless it is thus based. Our 
most recent naval program, in imitation of all the preceding ones 
limits to the figure of five squadrons of six ships the total of ow 
naval forces of the line. It neglects to explain the military ¢op. 
ception upon which this figure is based, and this is the more regret. 
table because it would very quickly be perceived that it is quite 
insufficient. 

Concentration ought to be studied with a view to securing the 
possibility of making the greatest possible effort against the weak 
point of the enemy. It is therefore the veritable photograph of 
the plan of operations, and gives a view of the thought which con- 
ceived it. 

It is thus that England, with the calm audacity of the strong, 
has distributed her squadrons in such a manner that her concep- 
tion of the future war is plainly to be perceived. 

And since I am speaking of the case of England, I find in it the 
subject of an interesting remark upon the infinity of the resources 
and objectives of strategy. By seizing upon Gibraltar, the naval 
policy of England not only increased her military strength by pos 
session of an exceptionally well situated base of operations ; above 
all she took possession of the key to the gate of the Mediterranean 
and put an obstacle in the way of all our future attempts at con- 
centration of our forces. 

Already we must recognize that the navy of France is not fav- 
ored by her geographical position; the distance between the two 
seas that bathe her shores, by separating her bases of operations, 
is a serious obstacle to the junction of her fleets. This was clearly 
perceived before La Hogue, when the naval forces of the Medi 
terranean, stopped by a long series of contrary winds, could never 
join Tourville and bring to him re-enforcements that would have 
sensibly diminished his tremendous inferiority. 

The conquest of Gibraltar, by a hostile naval power, has very 
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considerably aggravated these original conditions of inferiority, 
and it can be said th: 
France against England is also that of the vain attempts to unite 
the fleets of Toulon with those of the Atlantic. The project of 


t the history of the unfortunate wars of 


invasion of England in 1759 was abandoned, as was later to be 
that of 1805, for the same causes. 

The squadron of La Clue, set out from Toulon to join that of 
Conflans, not having got by Lagos, where it was annihilated by the 
English fleet of Admiral Boscawen, the strategic plan that was 
wholly based upon this junction crumbled away at the same time, 
iust as that of Napoleon’s was to do, when the defeat of Ville- 
neuve by Nelson destroyed all hope of uniting the Toulon fleet 
with those of Ganteaume and Missiessy. 


To-day conditions are equally unfavorable to us. Our political 


interests, extending over two seas far apart and separated by a 


narrow passage guarded by a powerful nation, necessitate the 
permanent division of our naval force a= but, for that very reason, 
they are a source of weakness. 

At Gibraltar, strong base of operations, English naval strategy 
unites all the advantages of “interior lines,” so well defined by 
Jomini, which permit meeting our Mediterranean and Atlantic 
fleets separately and successively, with all the other advantages 


that an immense superiority of force gives. And yet, we know it 


_ 


from the history of the campaigns of all the great captains, it is 


the relative value of this superiority that it is the important point 


to seek for in war; it is by securing it at a decisive point that we 


can hope to fight England successivelv. 

To suppress Gibraltar is the only way of doing this, not at all 
by forcibly seizing it, for it would be necessary first to overthrow 
the English naval 1 r, and that is the very problem we are fac- 
ing, but by turning its flank. The Inter-Seas canal, by furnishing 
a permanent communication between the Atlantic and the Med- 


iterranean, takes on the character of an exceptionally great strate- 


gical labor for Franc 


permitting us to bring about at will, 
under conditions of perfect safety, the junction of all our naval 
forces, either in tl \tlantic or in the Mediterranean, it would re- 
verse positions and give to the French navy, over the British navy, 


te immense advantage of “ interior lines.’ 
I shall perhaps have occasion to return some dav to this very 


ut 


mteresting subject ; for the moment, I have merely wished to call 
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attention to one of the thousand aspects under which this 
mental task of preparing for war presents itself. If the re — 
that has guided me has been attentively followed, there nail 
agreement that I have been led to the preceding conchae 
military exigencies of the most pressing character. To a . 
the most incredulous it will be enough, I think, to recall hall 
digging of the Kiel canal is due to motives of the same odulld 
those we have just noted. Without turning up their noses “a 
economic advantages that they could derive from it, the Ges 
have above all wished to construct a strategical passage coll 
ing the North Sea with the Baltic and freeing future come 
tions of their naval forces from dangerous dependence upon ‘ 
narrow passages of the Jutland peninsular. This project ry 
Inter-Seas canal has for many years been the object of the most 


violent attacks and, what is much worse, of the indifference 
apathy of the majority of people. But,  cmnphetieae a 
its execution is a strategic necessity of the first ord / : ; ail 
‘ ’ t order that has not 
been properly weighed in the criticisms put forth, and compared 
with which the most exaggerated expenditures, the most pessimis- 
tic estimates regarding its construction, shou ‘vy reac 
milliards, are trifles. : = 
. — unfortunate war of 1870 cost us much more dear, five mil- 
iards of ransom, not counting milliards for military expenses, all 
absolutely unproductive. a 
. Chough the political management has secured alliances in pre- 
vision of such or such a struggle, it would be an error to believe 
that it is enough to add upon paper the naval forces of the allied 
powers to obtain the value of the total military strength. History 
is rich in facts that prove the want of cohesion of motley fleets, 
rhe influence of preparation for war is great in this as in all other 
matters, distributing objectives among the allies and even con 
trolling and regulating their actions in case they must later on c 
operate in a single enterprise. On June 5, 1905, the English ad 
miral Lord Charles Beresford wrote the following lines which | 
submit to the meditations of all: “/ hope that a plan will be ar 
ranged for the meeting at sea of the British and American fleets 
with a view to joint maneuvers. Such an experience would be of 
immense interest for the two navies, no less than for the two na 
tions, and possibly the world would pay great attention to sucha 


phenomenon.” 
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In all that precedes I have taken it for granted that the choic 


of the system of warfare was made from the beginning. Arrived 


at this point in our studies, I would not even have need to name it 


Ls 
since for us there can « nl be consid red that single one fro1 
Mt 


which efficient results can be expected, warfare in which masses 
are brought into play Neverthe le Ss, it is not necessary to reject 
without consideration other secondary systems, powerless no doubt 
to assure by themselves alone the aims of the conflict, but which. 


as adjuncts to war on a large scale, can under some conditions, 


play an important part. I refer to commerce destroying 


and to 


industrial warfare. An example is afforded by the case of a 


a Con 


J 


flict with Germany. 


The configuration of that e1 pire’s coasts is such that their 


blockade by a naval force, were it as formidable as that of Great 
Britain, is by no means a simpl operation. The German a 
miral de Stosch said in 1888: “ The ports of the North Sea def, 
themselz eS. / f th f NS are ren ved from the cna Css Sa l 
banks that change form every year, the most skilful pilots would 


t dare to risk a ship those 
Admiral Hollmann expressed the sam opinion in 1897: “J 
have no need ofr I 12 ; ¢] > } 
their own defence.” 
These very favorable conditior 


plement secondary operations of s1 


. . 
T ici} a nature as to force the 
2 a+ ; ify , | 1”) f 1 7 < 
German fleet to the necessity Of leaving its retuges and itself con 


ing to offer battle. 
This result would be sure ly obtained by 
the North Sea to the con mercial flect of Germanv by a sort of 


industrial war made at th. opening of hostilities, with so manv the 


more chances of success that thre 


7 | 


closing the entrance of 


‘ 


respective ge eraphical situations 


of the countries lend themselves to it very well. Under penalty of 


his very life, the Emperor of ( rmany would not be able to bear 


the sudden shutting off of the con mercial stream that daily nour- 


\ 





eee 


ishes his country : she vould be able so much the less to acce pt it 
he a . : 1 : ) 1c 
Mat, an agricultural nation prior to 1870 and consequently self 


supporting, she has becom industrial and commercial and can no 
‘onger do without relations with the outside world. Statistics 


lurnish on this subject ver convincing lessons. At the beginning 
Of the last century, th agricultural population of Germany 
“ormed more than &o per cent of th total population. In 1870 
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the proportion was still greater than 50 per cent; but in 1882 jt 
had already fallen off to 42 per cent, and was no greater than y 
per cent in 1898. The evolution has been as rapid as evident 

The German war fleet would therefore necessarily go oy to 
join battle, and moreover it is to prepare for this that the Kaise 
has given it an impulse towards the offensive. 

And there once more we see an aggregate of preparatory opera. 
tions the execution of which evidently cannot be left to chance: 
all their details are settled in time of peace so that on the outbreak 
of war the cruisers detailed to fall upon the enemy’s commerce 
know the movement of commercial lines and their stopping points 
as well as the number and quality of the ships en route. 

These farsighted arrangements are always the result of prepa- 
ration for war. 

When the plans of operations are settled in all their details— 
and when I say details I am evidently referring to the broad prin- 
ciples of strategy, since the unexpected of the battlefield cannot be 
prepared for in advance—it must not be supposed that one is 
ready for war. The chiefs who have the responsibility of leading 
to battle squadrons, or it may be single ships, ought to be pro 
vided with war orders indicating to them in the most precise 
manner the objective of the mission confided to them, as well as 
the underlying idea of the orders that are given to them. I insist 
upon the preceding expression, for too often instructions are 
buried in interminable phrases relative to unimportant details, 
without the motives of the action ordered or the aim that is pro- 
posed to be attained being clearly indicated, and it is important 
that the chief know these in order to insure their good execution. 

Above all it is necessary to avoid the vagueness of formulas 
which envelope with an impenetrable fog the directing idea, | 
shall never forget, in this connection, the impression which was 
made upon me as a young officer, in the far off time when I was 

on night guard a 


t the Mourillon arsenal, at Toulon, by reading on 
the order board this terse phrase: “ /n case of fire, the sentinels te- 
double their vigilance.” This comes into my mind because, ata 
critical period of our contemporary naval history, a lucky chance 
brought to light the fact that certain instructions of war time 
yield nothing in the matter of triviality to the foregoing instruc- 
tions in case of fire. The wording of war instructions ought to 


be brief, clear and precise. 
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~ 


MOBILIZATION. 

I have made the most of the important place that concentra- 
tion of the forces occupies in the work of preparation for war ; but 
[have assumed, in that very way, that all those forces were ready 
for action. Such is not the case; since, for financial, economic 
and even military reasons, it is impossible to keep the forces con- 
tinually on a war footing. An important fraction finds itself in 
the position of reserve during the period of peace. The passage 
of this class of forces from the position of reserve to that of com- 
plete armament is the first act of the period of political tension im- 
nediately preceding hostilities or even indistinguishable from 
them. The powerful interest, attached to “ mobilization ” in the 
case of land forces is well known. It is no less great in the case 
of fleets, and the mobilization of the naval reserves is still more 
complicated perhaps, since here a very important and delicate 
material is concerned besides the personnel. 

It is enough to observe, as evidenced by recent occurrences, the 
suddenness with which modern wars break out to feel with what 
care all the stages of this mobilization, as regards material as well 
as personnel, require to be settled during peace time, so that, at 
the first signal, the units in reserve may be armed without damage 
or shock, with the maximum of activity in the minimum of time. 
it is easily understood that the unexpected cannot play any part 
in this operation ; and, in fact, naval mobilization is one of the most 
delicate tasks, if not the most delicate, of preparation for war. 

It is not enough that measures are so taken that, in time of 
peace, the modern ships in reserve are kept in good condition and 
lose not the least part of their military value; that they have ac- 
cordingly, always in full complement, the personnel of all the 
special branches required for their proper maintenance; that this 
personnel retains all its military training. It is further necessary 
that the rest of the personnel, required to put the crews on a war 
footing, join their respective ships rapidly and surely. 

The prompt mobilization of all the forces available for fighting 
is, it cannot be too often repeated, the decisive act of the prepa- 
tation for war. On no account, therefore can strategy neglect it, 
and it is for that reason also that all measures regarding the or- 
ganization of the personnel are the immediate concern of strategy. 
This essential truth once recognized, it is immediately perceived 
that all the much discussed and often vexatious questions con- 
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cerning this personnel take on a character of simplicity and a 
the same time of importance which enforces reasonable Solutions, 
It is no longer asked, in short, if such an organization of mecha. 
nicians, of gunners or of torpedo men, considered apart, Would be 
superior to such another, if the school of gunners is better placed 
on an old hulk than on a modern battleship, or whether the tor. 
pedo school ought to profit by changing from a battleship to 
shore station; each of these questions, interesting in itself, js of 
very little importance in the aggregate, and all ought to be re. 
garded from the view-point of preparation for war, so that their 
solutions may form a homogeneous structure in which all differ. 
ences are merged. 

Henceforth, when the constitution and organization of the 
naval personnel are to be studied, and it is the province of Strategy 
alone to determine them, the military objective must be taken as 
the sole guide. 


COMBINED OPERATIONS. 


Preparation for war has further in its province the study, in 
concert with the military authority, of combined operations. The 
transportation by sea of an expeditionary force and its disem- 
barkation on a hostile shore, particularly if an important army is 
concerned, have always been very difficult undertakings which 
under no conditions lend themselves to improvisation. The navy 
plays in them the important part, first through the preliminary 
task that it ought to fulfil of suppressing the adverse naval forces 
and assuring freedom of the sea, then through its responsibility 
of guaranteeing the expedition against dangers of the sea, of get- 
ting ready to land the troops with their material, and finally of 
maintaining the permanent connection of the army with the bases 
of operations beyond the sea. 

So vast a program evidently can only be executed by means of 
a close collaboration of all the services concerned. 

The two General Staffs, army and navy, should in advance, 
and with calm reflection, examine and solve all the points of this 
immense problem ; designation of the objectives, evaluation of the 
military forces necessary to secure at a given point the desired 
military effect, determination of the number and size of trans 
ports, packets or freighters that are to serve to carry the expedi- 
tionary army, choice of the points of assembly of the troops fot 
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embarkation and of the port of concentration where the convoy is 
to form, discussion of the point or points favorable for disem- 
barkation and choice between them, orders of sailing and of con- 
yoy, reconnaissance and clearing of the landing places by the 
aavel forces, preparation of the special material for the disem- 
harkation, orders for that disembarkation, etc. I could add more, 
and more important things. 

I will merely mention that another constant care among the 
frst cares in war ought to be to secure a perfect knowledge of 
the material and moral resources of the adversary. Force in war 
is always relative and grows with the weakness of the enemy as 
well as with its own strength. If the General Staff endeavors to 
discover the weak points of every nature in the hostile organiza- 
tion, it is also the imperious duty of every commander-in-chief 
to inform himself in regard to the temperament, character, qual- 
fications and defects of the chiefs of the hostile squadrons that 


will be opposed to those that he directs. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

I wish that all that precedes could make others feel as strongly 
as I do myself what a gigantic labor preparation for war really 
is; I have been able only to broadly outline the rational method 
outside of which everything is but fantasy and expedient. But 
what my pen has been powerless to express, because it is rather 
something to be divined, is the importance of time in this labor 
as patient and persevering as an ant’s, and the great value of 
method in constructing that network of close meshes whose every 
thread is renewed {n proportion as it wears without disturbing the 
general harmony. 

This magnificent work, that I have necessarily had to present 
bit by bit, appears so much the vaster as its details are brought 
out, it cannot therefore be the work of a day; it requires the devo- 
tion of a man’s whole life, and the efforts of all together are not 
too much to bring it to a good conclusion. 

The task, already so heavy, is complicated by a financial prob- 
lem conjoined with the technical problem. In short, war must 
always be prepared for with limited resources ; strategy finds its 
true justification in the search for success with restricted means. 
Were it only from the financial point of view, the method of hasty 
improvisation and of trusting to luck which consists of procuring 
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things of prime necessity only when a pressing danger, or a threat 
or war, arises, is absolutely detestable. The millions Spent in g 
few days, as too often we have had to do in the purchase of mat. 
rials of mobilization and of service, supplies, etc., are very badly 
utilized, for one is obliged to take whatever is for sale. Nothing 
I continue to repeat, can take the place of the methodical, labo. 
rious, slow preparatory work of the time of peace ; that alone cay 
do a lasting work. It is not merely in the particular case just op. 
sidered that preparation for war avoids financial waste; it is eo. 
nomical in its principle. It will be enough, in order to give a 
irrefutable proof of this, to recall that the war of 1898 cost Spain 
300,000,000 pesetas and that that of 1904 cost 4,495,000,0m 
francs to Russia, not including the expenditures on requisitions 
of the commanders-in-chief that are not yet known. These sums 
are out of all proportion with those that a sufficient prior military 
effort would have required. This new proof would suffice by it 
self alone to demonstrate that good strategy demands preparation 
for war. 

And the same thing is true of tactics. Until now I have neg- 
lected to mention the role of the commander-in-chief ; by giving 
to him perfect tools, full and trained crews, clear and precise in- 
structions and a clearly designated aim, the service which has pre- 
pared for war has done its work; his own then begins. More ex 
actly it has already begun, since it is not at the moment when the 
battle opens that the chief ought first to exhibit his personal in- 
fluence. In the preparatory exercises of peace times he should 
have endeavored to instil into the very souls of all his subord- 
nates the most active element of moral force, confidence; by his 
personal action, by his professional ability, above all by his char- 
acter, and finally by his activity, he should have inspired the 
hearts of all with the certainty of victory. Finally he should have 
made his military plan known sufficiently for his subordinates, on 
the field of action, to be inspired by it, and to all act together toa 
common end. And all this is still preparation for war. 

That is not yet all. From the top to the bottom of the mulitary 
hierarchy, among the officers as well as among the men, cach in 
his own sphere ought to be fully conscious of the greatness of his 
responsibility. Of all moral forces the most effective in wat 
comes from the turning of all individual wills towards a common 
ideal of national glory and beauty. 
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Allow me in this connection, to recall a personal memory as 
lively after the lapse of thirty-five vears as on the first day. I was 
still very young at the time of the terrible year, but yet I was of 
the age when strong emotions leave an ineffaceable impression on 
the soul, and I see again the scene as if it were of yesterday. In 
a great place, before the town hall, is packed an agonized crowd 
of old men, of women and of children, listening to news from the 
theater of war read from the balcony by a government official. 

In the text of an official telegram, whose phrases resemble the 
dry crackling of musketry, three words sound forth like a knell 
of death: “ Metz has surrendered!” And from that crowd, over 
which I felt pass the shiver of a great despair, arises a long cry, 
as of a wounded beast, of grief and rage at betrayal. 

And, in fact, it is truly a whole present and past of betrayals 
that those three words symbolize. 

By this I do not inerely point to the crime of treason committed 
by a traitor general, delivering over to the enemy a formidable 
fortress, and, worse still, a whole active army. I allude especially 
to that immense aggregate of betrayals in small things, conscious 
unconscious, the apathy of some, the carelessness of others, 
the idleness and indifference of the greater number, the tendency 
of many to put off till tomorrow what can be done to-day, or to 
deny dangers because the happiness of days of ease would be 
vexed by them, to all those passive resistances, so much the more 
harmful as they are invisible in the mass and which reduce to a 
minimum the efficiency of the machine. But the machine with 
which we are busy is preparation for war, that is to say strategy, 
that is to say tactics, in short, war and the country’s safety. These 
accumulated partial betrayals were the real cause of the disaster 
of 1870. 

It depends therefore upon the humblest servants of the country 
in the navy, and particularly upon the officers, whether these fric- 
tions are to be suppressed ; to accomplish it needs only that each 
person, whatever his function, have his mind constantly bent upon 
the object, with the sentiment that even the apparently most in- 
significant gear wheel is indispensable to the efficient working of 
the whole machine. And, by so doing, each will co-operate in the 
preparation for war. 

[have now come to the end of the chapter on preparation, and 
with it we close also the book of basic principles. 
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Throughout this book I have tried to bring out a small number 
of fundamental principles without which victory cannot be h 
for, and among them the one we have last considered domiasss 
all the others with its extraordinary influence. The latin provers 
is truer now than ever before! Only strong nations are assured 
of peace. Thus, in seeking to sum up the teaching of these te, 
chapters on basic principles in a sort of brief formula like 4 
“ Garde a vous,” which, at every moment of our career, shall im. 
periously declare this basic principle, I find no better one than 
‘ Metz has surrendered.” Remember it! 
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CLOSING EVENTS OF THE WAR WITH TRIPOLI, 
1804-1805. 


McMASTER’S ACCOUNT COMPARED WITH OFFICIAL 
RECORDS AND WITH OTHER RELIABLE AUTHORITIES. 


By Ropert S. RopGERs. 


In the vear 1804 the United States government organized and 
sent to the Mediterranean Sea a reinforcing squadron of vessels 
under command of Commodore Samuel Barron, for the purpose 
of continuing the operations which, then for some time, had been 
carried on against Tripoli, by Commodore Edward Preble. By 
reason of his seniority in rank Commodore Barron, on his arrival 
in the Mediterranean with this squadron, superseded Commodore 
Preble. 

Ina letter dated May 22, 1804, the Secretary of the Navy wrote 
Commodore Preble, expressing in the warmest terms, the govern- 
ment’s high appreciation of the energy and success with which he 
had conducted the war, and explaining the circumstances which 
had rendered it necessary to deprive him of the command. The 
secretary said: “ The only captains in the country junior to your- 
self are Captains James Barron and H. G. Campbell; and as the 
frigates cannot be commanded but by captains (agreeably to law), 
we of necessity have been obliged to send out two gentlemen sen- 
ior to yourself in commission.”—Goldsborough’s Naval Chroni- 
cle, p. 246. (United States Naval Chronicle. By Charles W. 
Goldsborough. Washington, 1824.) 

In the new squadron were the following frigates: President, 
flagship of Commodore Samuel Barron; Congress, Captain John 
Rodgers; Essex, Captain James Barron (a brother of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. New /nternational Enc., Vol. II, p. 513) ; Con- 
stellation, Captain H. G. Campbell.—Goldsboro 


ie, p. 263. 
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These four frigates sailed from Hampton Roads July 4, 1804, 
The John Adams, Captain Isaac Chauncey, had preceded them on 
June 26. (Ibid, 262.) 

In “ A History of the People of the United States from th 
Revolution to the Civil War,” by John Bach McMaster, tha 
author undertakes, in passing, to give some account of the war 
with Tripoli. Concerning the organization of this squadron unde 
Commodore Samuel Barron, he has this to say: 

Thus provided with money and authority, the President ordered foy 
more frigates to be put in commission and sent, as soon as they were 
ready, to Africa. For the command he chose Commodore James Barrop 
and instructed him to carry out as Navy Agent, William Eaton, one cf the 
most remarkable of that interesting class of adventurers to whom ou 
country owes so much.—McMaster, Vol. III, p. 204. 

It will be noted that the author of the foregoing statement 
places James Barron in command of this squadron. He makes 
no reference to James Barron’s brother Samuel, who, in fact, was 
the Commander-in-Chief. As already seen, Captain James Bar- 
ron commanded a ship (the Essex) in his brother's squadron. 
Some years later the name of James Barron came prominently be- 
fore the public as the commander of the United States frigate 
Chesapeake, in the affair with the British ship Leopard; and stil] 
later, as one of the principals in the duel which resulted in the 
death of Commodore Stephen Decatur. One searches in vain 
for some reference to Samuel Barron in McMaster’s work, in 
which he is wholly confused with James Barron.—See McMaster, 
Vol. III, Index. 

It is true, however, as stated in McMaster’s account, that with 
the squadron went William Eaton, Navy Agent. Of Eaton, 
Henry Adams in his “ History of the United States,” says: 

Born in 1764, Eaton had led a checkered career. At nineteen he was a 
sergeant in the Revolutionary army. After the peace, he persisted, against 
harassing difficulties, in obtaining what was then thought a classical edw- 
cation; in his twenty-seventh year he took a degree at Dartmouth. He 
next opened a school in Windsor, Vermont, and was chosen clerk to the 
Vermont Legislature. Senator Bradley, in 1792, procured for him a cap 
tain’s commission in the United States Army. His career in the service 
was varied by insubordination, disobedience to orders, charges, counter- 
charges, a court-martial and a sentence of suspension not confirmed by 
the Secretary of War. In 1797 he was sent as consul to Tunis, where he 
remained until the outbreak of the war with Tripoli, in 1801. Tunis was 
the nearest neighbor of Tripoli, about four hundred miles away; and the 
consul held a position of much delicacy and importance. In the year 180! 
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an elder brother of the reigning Pacha of Tripoli resided in Tunis, and to 
acs 1 1 5 1 


the hope of using his services This man, Hamet 


y 


him Eaton turned 11 
Caramelli, the rightful Pacha of Tripoli, had been driven into exile some 
igh liion which placed his younger brother 
e ul 

Yussuf on the throne. | n conceived the idea of restoring Hamet, and 


. Tete } rel 
t or nine years before by a rebe 


hy 
y 


this act of strength impressing all the Mahometan Powers with terror 


1e spent more than twenty 


Tunis, quarreled witl 


tthe United States. In pursuit of this plan 
i himself with the Bey of 


~~ 


thousand dollars, embroile« 
the naval commanders and in 1803 returned to America to lay his case be- 
fore the President and Congress Adams’ History of the United States 
s8o1-1805, Vol. II, p. 429 

When Eaton returned to the Mediterranean with Barron's 
squadron, he bore a commission as “ Agent of the Navy Depart- 
ment of the United States of America for the several Barbary 
regencies.”—State Papers, Vol. V, p. 163. 

Thomas Jefferson was President, James Madison was Secretary 
f State and Robert Smith, Secretary of the Navy. Concerning 


Eaton the orders given Commodore Barron on June 6, 1804 by 


s follows: 


the Secretary of the Navy were ; 
With respect to the |] Pasha of Tripoli, we have no objection to your 


vailing yourself of hi peration with you against Tripoli, if you shall, 





full view of tl t after your arrival upon the station, consider 





his co-operation expedient The subject is committed entirely to your dis 
cretion. In such an event you will, it is believed, find Mr. Eaton extremely 


useful to you. Colon bias Lear, our Consul General at Algiers, is in 


vested by the President with full power and authority to negotiate a treaty 
f peace with the Pasha of Tripoli, and also to adjust such terms of con 
ciliation as may be f d necessary with any of the other Barbary powers 
He is, therefore, to | veyed by you to any of these regencies as he may 
equest of you, and 1 will cordially co-operate with him in all such 
measures as may be deemed the best calculated to effectuate a termination 
f the war with Tripoli, and to ensure a continuance of the friendship and 


rm 


respect of the other Barbary powers State Papers, Vol. V, p. 104 
lo Tobias Lear the Secretary of State wrote on June 6, 1804: 
Of the co-operation of the elder brother of the Pasha of Tripoli, we are 
still willing to avail ourselves, if the Commodore should judge that it may 


4 nat , ’ ~ ‘ ‘ 
useful, and to engage which, as well as to render it more effectual, he 


is er ; 1 1 ' 1 
has discretionary authority to grant him pecuniary or other subsidies not 
exceeding twenty #} “ = d ’ urs State Papers Vi ] VY. Dp 134 

Siate Fapers a { Document f the United States, published by 
T RR W.:- , . ; . 
1. B. Wait & Sons, Boston, 1817. (Second Edition.) For same docu- 


ments, see also Lowrie & Clarke’s American State Papers, Foreign Rela- 
tions, Vol. II, page 605, et seq., Washington, 1832 Also Annals of Con- 
gress, being Debat 1 Proceedings of the Congress of the United States 
Washington. Printed and published by Gales & Seaton, 1852, 9th Congress 
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To Eaton, the Secretary of the Navy, in forwarding to him his 
commission as Navy Agent, wrote: 

You will receive instructions from, and obey the orders of Commodore 
Barron; and will render to our squadron in the Mediterranean every 
assistance in your power.—State Papers, Vol. V, p. 163. ; 

Of his instructions Eaton himself said, in a private letter: 

[ am ordered on the expedition by Secretary Smith, who, by the bye, is 
as much of a gentleman and a soldier as his relation with the adminis. 
tration will suffer, without any special instructions to regulate my conduct: 
without even a letter to the ally to whom I am directed; without anything 
whatever said to the Commander-in-Chief on the subject of supplies: 
nothing but a general and vague discretion concerning the co-operation, 
and nothing more to him of my agency in the affair than that ,.“ Mr. Eaton 
is our agent for the several Barbary Regencies and will be extremely use. 
ful.”"—Life of William Eaton, Brookfield, 1813, p. 266.7 

Hamet, the elder brother of the reigning Pasha of Tripoli, had, 
in the meantime, accepted from the latter the governorship of 
Derne, from which place, after having been defeated in a revolt 
against the reigning Pasha, he had fled to Egypt, where he had 
joined the Mamelukes then in a rebellion against the Turkish 
government. (Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs, by G. W. 
Allen, Boston, 1905, p. 227.) 

After the squadron under Barron reached the Mediterranean, 
Eaton, acting under Barron’s orders, proceeded to Egypt in the 
brig Argus (Captain Isaac Hull) in search of Hamet. Barron's 
written orders to Hull, dated September 13, 1804, were that he 
should proceed to Alexandria for the purpose of convoying to 
Malta any American merchant vessels that he might find in need 
of such protection.— State Papers, Vol. V, p. 164. At the same 
time, however, certain verbal orders were given to Hull by Bar- 
ron, which were reduced to writing and attested by Hull and 
Eaton. These orders, as so reduced to writing, were as follows: 

Verbal orders of Commodore Barron to Captain Hull, of the United 
States Brig Argus, in presence of the undersigned, on board the President 
September 15, 1804 


Sir: The written orders I here hand you, to proceed to the port of 
Alexandria or Smyrna, for convoying to Malta any vessels you may find 
there, are intended to disguise the real object of your expedition, which is 
to proceed with Mr. Eaton to Alexandria, in search of Hamet Pasha, the 


rival brother and legitimate sovereign of the reigning Pasha of Tripoli; 
and to convey him and his suite to Derne, or such other place on the coast 


* Life of the late Gen. William Eaton, principally collected from lus cor 


respondence and other manuscripts, Brookfield, 1813 
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1 


be determined the most proper for co-operating with the naval 


as may 
force under my comma 
able to him, to bring him to me before Tripoli 


nd, against the common enemy; or, if more agree 


be found at Alexandria, you have the discre 


} } 
Should Hamet Pasha not 
tion to proceed to any other place for him, where the safety of your ship 
be, in your opinion relied upon 


can uC 
The Pasha may be assured of the support of my squadron at Bengazi or 


iberty to put in, if required, and if it can be done 


; 
il I 


“rT ] 
Derne, where you ar‘ ! 
without too great risk. And you may assure him also, that I will take the 


most effectual measures with the forces under my command for co-cperat 
ing with him against the usurper, his brother, and for re-establishing him 
in the regency of Tripoli. Arrangements to this effect are confided to the 
jiscretion with which Mr. Eaton is vested by the government. 
Attest, Isaac Hull, 

William Eaton. 


State Papers, Vol. V, p. 165 

Arriving in Egypt, Eaton found that Hamet was with the 

Mamelukes, besieged by the viceroy’s troops in the village of 
Minich in Upper Egypt.—Letter of Eaton to Secretary of the 
Navy, Life of Eaton, p. 280. Eaton succeeded in separating 
Hamet from the Mamelukes and, after getting him to Alexandria, 
it was decided to march the expedition overland to Derne. It was 


arranged that Hull should meet them with the Argus at Bomba 
with reinforcements and supplies. Hull, therefore, sailed for 


dore Barron then was) with a letter from 


Malta (where Comn 
Eaton to Barron, dated February 14, 1805. In this letter Eaton 
between the United States and Hamet, 


outlined a “‘ conventi 

which had been agreed upon between himself and Hamet, bi 

which had not then been reduced to writing. On February 23, 
17 


805, this convention was formally entered into between the 


United States “and his Highness Hamet Caramanly, Pasha of 


[ripoli,” Eaton assuming to act as negotiator on behalf of the 
United States. The convention contained fourteen articles an 
an added “ secret’ article. The following are some of the articles 
ARTICLE | 
here shall nd perpetual peace and free intercourse betweet 
the government of t United States of America, and His Highness Han 
Caramanly, Pas! t legitimate sovereign of the Kingdom of Tripoli, 
and between the cit f the one and the subjects of the other 
ARTICLE I] 

The governme United S s shall use their utmost exertior 
lar as < I elf \ I | nteres their subsistir 
treaties, and tl vledged laws of nations, to re-establish the said 
Hamet Pasha in th p ession of his sovereignty of 1 te) g S ‘ 
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pretentions of Joseph Pasha, who obtained said sovereignty by treason 
and who now holds it by usurpation, and who is engaged in actual 


Ap ‘ Warfare 
against the United States. 


ArtTICcLe ITI. 

The United States shall, as circumstances may require, in addition tp 
the operations they are carrying on by sea, furnish the said Hamet Pasha 
on loan, supplies of cash, ammunition and provisions, and if necessity re. 
quire, debarkations of troops, also to aid and give effect to the operations 
of said Hamet Pasha against the common enemy. 

Among the other articles, the eighth provided that: 

The better to give effect to the operations to be carried on by iand ip 
the prosecution of the plan, and the attainment of the object pointed out 
by this convention, William Eaton, a citizen of the United States, now in 
Egypt, shall be recognized as general and commander-in-chief of the land 
forces which are or may be called into service against the common enemy 
And his highness Hamet Pasha engages that his own subjects shall respect 
and obey him as such. 

Article twelve purported to be a stipulation on behalf of Com- 
modore Barron and was as follows: 

In case of the faithful observance and fulfillment on the part of his 
highness, said Hamet Pasha, of the agreements and obligations herein 
stipulated, the said Commander-in-Chief of the American forces in the 
Mediterranean engages to leave said Hamet Pasha in the peaceable pos- 
session of the city and regency of Tripoli, without dismantling its batteries 

Article fourteen provided that: 


This convention shall be submitted to the President of the United States 


for his ratification. In the mean time there shall be no suspense of its 
operations. 

The convention was signed by Hamet for himself and “by 
William Eaton on the part of the United States,” at Alexandria.— 
State Papers, Vol. V, pp. 167-175. 

Eaton was clearly without authority to negotiate this or any 
other treaty ; especially, in view of the fact that Tobias Lear bore 
a commission from the government to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with the reigning Pasha. 

In the early part of March, 1805, the army of Hamet and Eaton 
was organized about forty miles west of Alexandria. This army 
is thus described by Eaton in his journal: 

March 8. Arranged our caravan and organized our force, which now 
consisted of nine Americans, including Lieutenant O’Bannon and Mr. 
Peck, a non-commissioned officer and six private marines; a company of 
twenty-five cannoniers, commanded by Selim Comb, and Lieutenants Con- 
nant and Rocco, and a company of thirty-eight Greeks, commanded by 
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Capt. Luco Ulovix and Lieutenant Constantine. The Pasha’s suite c 
sisted of about ninety men, in luding those who came from Fiaume 
those who joined hin I his arrival at Alexandria Chese, togeth 
with a party of Arab cavalry under orders of the Cheiks il Tatb and 
Mahamet, and including the footmen and camel drivers, made our whole 
sumber about four hundred. Our caravan consisted of one hundred and 
seven camels and a few asses.—Life of Eaton, p. 303 

McMaster says: 

He collected troops, camels, stores, and in March, 1805, began his jour 
across the Libyan desert for Dern With him went marines and 


from the American ships, Christians from every part of the 


ney 
cannoneers 


earth, Greeks, Turks, Barbary Arabs, camel-drivers, in all, some five 


dred men with one hundred and seven camels and a few asses. Su 
another motley horde never went forth to war—McMaster, Vol. Il, pp 
200-207. 


Of these forces Eaton was “ General and Commander-in 
Chief ” by virtue of the provisions of Article \V IT] of his conven 
tion between the United States and Hamet, already mentioned. 
The expedition was afterwards joined by additional bands of 
Arabs so that by April 2 they had, according to Eaton’s journal, 
between “ Six and seven hundred fighting men on the ground ex 
clusive of followers of the camp and Beduoin families, who inclu 
sively make a body of about twelve hundred people.”—Life of 
Eaton, p. 317. 

Hamet himself was wholly without resources. Such slender 
following as he had, was of the description shown by the fore- 
going account. He himself was of a weak and irresolute char 
acter, as was proven by repeated incidents during the march to 
Bomba, related by Eaton in his journal. (Life of Eaton, p. 303, et 


seq.) On March 10, Eaton wrote in his journal: 


The camel drivers and footmen who followed the horses revolted and 
made a stand. The Cheik il Taiib had insinuated a suspicion among them 
that if they performed their services before being paid, the Christians 
would be apt t deft 1 them Vhe Pasha seemed irresolute and 


I 
despondent 

March 26 \ < rier from Derne, in the interest of the Pasha, brings 
iidilienee ee ten ired of J seph Pasha’s ca\ ilry, acct mpanied by 
great numbers of Arabs, both horse and foot, were a few days’ march 
from that place and would certainly arrive before it would be possible that 
we could. The alarm excited by this information arrested our motions 
[he Pasha seemed to hesitate whether to proceed farther Che camel 
drivers fled with their iravan; and there seemed to be a combination 


among the Pasha’s people and the Arabs of Behara to return to 





March 28. I perceived a manifest reluctance in the Pasha t 
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and evident calculations for a retrograde march. Joseph Pasha’s forces 
had seized on all his nerves. He now tock from my officers the horses he 
had given them for the passage through the 


desert, and gave them to SOme 
of his footmen. Drew off his Mahometans, 


) and stood balancing, after the 
troops were drawn up for the march. I reproached him with indecisicn, 
want of perseverance and of consistency in arrangement. I demanded th. 
horses for my officers. High words ensued. I ordered the march in front 
The Pasha retrograded. We proceeded in front with the baggage. Th 
Pasha came up in about two hours; and, making us some compliments for 
our firmness, said, he was obliged to dissemble an acquiescence jp the 
wishes of his people to render them manageable 
On April 8, according to Eaton, “ At 3 p. m. the Pasha, compelled by his 
Arab host, struck his tent, ordered his baggage packed, mounted and took 
up a march for Fiaume by the mountain. I waited without emotion the 
result of this movement; not choosing to betray a concern for ourselves 
Discovering, however, an intention in the Arabs to seize our provisions, | 
beat to arms. My Christians formed a line in front of the magazine tent 
Each party held an opposite position the space of an hour. The Pasha 
prevailed upon the Arabs to return; they dismounted; and he pitched his 
tent. Supposing the tumult tranquilized, I ordered the troops to pass the 
manual exercise, according to our daily practice. In an instant the Arabs 
took an alarm; remounted and exclaimed, ‘the Christians are preparing 
to fire on us!’ The Pasha mounted and put himself at their head, appar- 
ently impressed with the same apprehension. A body of about two hun- 
dred advanced in full charge upon our people, who stood their ground 
motionless. The enemy withdrew at a small distance, singled out the off- 
cers, and, with deliberate aim cried, ‘fire!’ Some of the Pasha’s officers 
exclaimed ‘for God’s sake do not fire. The Christians are our friends!’ 
Mr. O’Bannon, Mr. Peck and young Farquhar stood firmly by me. Selem 
Aga (Captain of cannoneers), his lieutenants and the two Greek officers, 
remained steadfast at their posts. The others were agitated and in fact 
abandoned us. I advanced towards the Pasha and cautioned him against 
givizig countenance to a desperate act. At once a column of muskets were 
aimed at my breast. The Pasha was distracted. A universal clamor 
drowned my voice. I waived my hand as a signal for attention. At this 
critical moment some of the Pasha’s officers and sundry Arab chiefs rode 
between us with drawn sabers and repelled the mutineers. I reproached 
the Pasha for his rashness or rather weakness. His Casnadar asked him 
if he was in his senses. The Pasha struck him with his naked saber. The 
fracas had nearly resumed its rage, when I took the Pasha by the arm; 
led him from the crowd and asked him if he knew his own interests and 
his friends. He relented: called me his friend and protector; said he 
was too soon heated; and followed me to my tent, giving orders at the 
same time to his Arabs to disperse. After a moment's breath, he said if 
I would give orders to issue rice it would quiet everything.” 


On April 15 the expedition reached Bomba. On the 16th the 
Argus put in sight off that place. On the 17th the sloop Hornet 
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arrived with provisions. The march was c mtinued on the 23d 
toward Derne. On the 24th Eaton wrote in his journal that: 


Certain information came to us here that the governor of the country 
had fortified himself and was determined to defend the city against our 
approach. The same courier confirmed the intelligence which had fre- 
quently before been stated to us that the army of Joseph Pasha, which he 
had sent out for the defense of the province, were near Derne, and would 
probably, by a forced march arrive before us, especially if we waited the 
return of our vessels to the coast, which had been blown off in the gale 
of the 23d. Alarm and consternation seized the Arab chiefs; and despon- 
dency the Pasha. The night was passed in consultation among them at 
which I was not admitted 

On April 25 the expedition arrived in sight of Derne (about 
six hundred miles from Tripoli) and heard of preparations made 
in the town to resist attack, also that eph Pasha’s army was 


near at hand, and taton entered in 


I thought the Pas! hed himself back to Egypt.—Life of Eaton, p. 
330 
On April 27, with the aid of the guns of three ships from the 


squadron (the Argus, the Hornet and the Nautilus) Eaton at- 


tacked the town. The battery of the town was silenced by the fire 


from the ships in three quarters of an hour. (Eaton’s Journal. 
Life of Eaton, p. 338.) The enemy then concentrated in superior 
numbers to oppose Eaton and his handful of Christians. He 
charged and the enemy fled. O'Bannon with the marines and 
Greeks and a few cannoneers, made a rush for the battery, got 


possession of it and turned the guns upon the town, which was 


captured after an action of two hours and a half, during which 


~ 


Eaton received a wound in the wrist. The fighting on shore 


appears to have been done by Eaton and his Christian force, 
among whom the casualties were one killed and thirteen wounded. 
Of the Arabs in this affair, Eaton afterwards wrote Barron, “ they 
have held safe positions to catch fugitives, until the doors of the 


} 


enemy were opened for plunder, when they became at once brave 


T 

I 
and impetuous.” Hamet himself seems to have done little. He, 
however, promptly took possession of the governor’s palace after 


1 


the way had been opened.—Eaton’s Journal, Life of Eaton, p. 339. 

No one can wish to deny to Eaton the credit due him for his 
persistency in holding together the rabble that followed him and 
restraining his ally, Hamet, from fleeing back toward Egypt at 


every rumor of an approaching enemy, in the long march across 
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the desert; nor is Eaton’s gallantry displayed in the attack oq 
Derne to be questioned. But opinions may differ as to the advan. 
tages which could have been gained by the United States by fore. 
bly placing upon the throne of Tripoli a man as weak, timid ang 
incapable as Hamet had shown himself to be, and then entering 
into a treaty with him or attempting to rely upon any prearranged 
treaty. The throne of such a prince would, without doubt. have 
tottered and collapsed as soon as the support of the United States 
had been withdrawn, and the treaty would have proved valueless 
Whether the United States government was then in a Position to 
engage in the enterprise of setting up a foreign ruler and main. 
taining him in power, in a remote country, might be thought by 
some, a question worthy of consideration in reviewing these 
events. The government had no such purpose in view, and Lear 
was required to negotiate with the reigning Pasha when the 
proper time should, in Barron’s opinion, arrive. 

It appears that Commodore Samuel Barron entertained cer. 
tain well defined views as to these matters, as will appear from his 
letters to Eaton, hereafter set out with considerable fullness. 

The limit of Eaton’s discretionary authority so far as con 
cerned the furnishing of money and supplies in support of 
Hamet’s co-operation, appears in the letter of the Secretary of 
State to Tobias Lear, Consul General at Algiers, of June 6, 1864, 
already quoted, in which he said: 

Of the co-operation of the elder brother of the Pasha of Tripoli, we are 
still willing to avail ourselves, if the Commodore should judge that it may 
be useful, and to engage which, as well as to render it more effectual, he 
has discretionary authority to grant him pecuniary or other subsidies noi 
exceeding twenty thousand dollars —State Papers, Vol. V, p. 434. 

On February 13, 1805, Eaton writing from Alexandria to the 
Secretary of the Navy, said: 

I calculate the whole expenditure of cash in this expedition, including 
expenses in Egypt, will amount to twenty thousand dollars. Further ds 
bursements and supplies will be necessary to carry this plan into final 
effect. But to indemnify the United States, I have entered into a conven 
tion with Hamet Pasha, to pledge the tribute of Sweden, Denmark, and 
the Batavian Republic; which convention I shall reduce to writing and for- 
ward by Captain Hull, if time permit; otherwise by the earliest occasion 
—State Papers, Vol. V, p. 168. 

To Barron on February 14 he wrote: 


By the time we shall have arrived at Bomba. I shall have disbursed about 
10,000 dollars which we have taken up on credit of Messrs. Briggs and 
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Brothers, 4000 dollars of which sum Captain Hull has drawn bills on Malta 
and London; the balance we have promised shall be sent up in one of the 
small vessels. Ten thousand dollars more at least will be necessary to 
accomplish our views on Derne and Bengazi. The Pasha assures me he 
will be able immediately to refund these sums when established in those 
provinces.—S tate Papers, Vol. V, p. 170. 


After reaching Derne, in a letter to Barron written April 209, 


180s, Eaton argued as follows: 


} 


It was understood when government came to a determination to try tl 


ne 
effect of a co-operation with Hamet Pasha, against the enemy, that pro 
vision would be made, adequate to the experiment; six field-pieces, a 
thousand stand of arms, with suitable ammunition, and eighty thousand 
dollars, were asked for by Hamet Pasha, while yet in possession of this 


und against the usurper. The Secretary of the 


province, and gaining gt 
Navy informed me that the arms, ammunition and fifty thousand dollars 
would be furnished, and they were to have been put on board at Hampton 
Roads, while the squadron were getting ready for sea. Information ar- 
rived of the Pasha having been driven from his post and retired to Egypt. 
In consequence of which it is to be presumed the supplies getting in readi- 
ness were withheld, as the success of the experiment then appeared very 


doubtful. The twenty thousand dollars deposited with the consul general 


at Algiers, to be applied to this service, cannot be supposed adequate to 
the purpose of bringing the Pasha from his exile in Egypt, placing him in 
a situation to act against a rival, possessed of all the resources of his 
kingdom, and carrying his plan of operations into effect, whatever may 
have been the dispositions of the people towards him. The twenty thous- 
and dollars, therefore ild have been meant only to assist the research 
of the Pasha, and the revival of his affairs in case our plan should be 


thought feasible—State Papers, Vol. V, p. 182 

And in the same letter Eaton states: 

[he expenses already incurred in this expedition will amount to nearly 
thirty thousand dol 

When Commodore Barron received Eaton’s letter of Februar, 
14, outlining the convention with Hamet, which then only re- 


mained to be reduc 


writing and signed, he wrote Eaton a 


letter from Malta on March 22 in which he said: 


It is far from 1 "i ir, to damp your ardour, or that of your com 
pamions in arms, by laying t great a stress upon the cold maxims of pr 
dence, whereby the tid f success is often lost; something, I am aware, 
should always be left fortune, in enterprizes of this nature; but I must 
own there are certain things, expressed in your despatches, which, when 
brought to the test of 1 instructions from home, give birth to feelings 
of doubt and uneasir these I deem it incumbent on me to point out 
to you with candour and explicitness, in order that we may be fully 
understood. You must be sensible that in giving their sanction to a c 
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operation with the exiled Pasha, government did not contemplate th 
measure as leading, necessarily and absolutely, to a reinstatement Of that 
prince in his rights on the regency of Tripoli. They appear to have viewed 
the co-operation in question, as a means which, if there existed energy and 
enterprise in the exile, and attachment to his person on the part of his 
former subjects, might be employed to the common furtherance and advan. 
tage of his claims and our cause, but without meaning to fetter themselves 
by any specific and definite attainment as an end, which the tenour of my 
instructions, and the limited sum appropriated for that special Purpose, 
clearly demonstrate. I fear by the convention you were about to ente 
into with Hamet, and by the complexion of other measures, that a wide 
range may have been taken than is consistent with the powers vested jp 
me for that particular object. These apprehensions may, perhaps, prove 
groundless, on further representations from you; but under my presext 
impressions, I feel it my duty to state, explicitly, that I must withhold my 
sanction to any convention or agreement committing the United States, 
or tending to impress upon Hamet Pasha a conviction that we have bound 
ourselves to place him upon the throne. The consequences involved ig 
such an engagement cannot but strike you forcibly, and a general view of 
our situation, in relation to the reigning pasha and our unfortunate coup 
trymen in Tripoli, will be sufficient to mark its inexpediency. I shall con 
sider it my duty, as it is certainly my inclination, to afford you every aid 
compatible with the authority vested in me, and commensurate with the 
means which have been placed at my disposal, and you may rely on the 
most active and vigorous support from the squadron, as soon as the sea- 
son and our arrangements will permit us to appear in force before the 
enemy’s walls; but I wish you to understand that no guarantee or engage- 
ment to the exiled prince, whose cause, I must repeat, we are only favoring 
as an instrument to our advantage, and not as an end in itself, must be 
held to stand in the way of our acquiescence to any honourable and ad- 
vantageous terms of accommodation which the reigning Pasha may be in- 
duced to propose: such terms being once offered, and accepted by the rep- 
resentative of government appointed to treat of peace, our support to the 
ex-Pasha must necessarily cease. You will not, however, conceive that 
these considerations, important and necessary as they are, ought to induce 
us at once to abandon the benefits which the measures you have adopted 
seem to promise. I conceive a perseverance in these by no means incom- 
patible with a total freedom from any trammels with respect to a definite 
object, which freedom I deem it all important to preserve, especially when 
I view the peculiar situation in which Captain Bainbridge and his fellow 
sufferers may be placed by this co-operation. If, by your energy and ex- 
ertions, added to the supplies now sent forward, you succeed in getting 
possession of Derne and Bengazi, we may calculate, that, having received 
this impulse from our strength, the Pasha will, himself, possess sufficient 
energy, courage, and talents, and if accounts are correct, sufficient interest 
among the people, to move on with firm steps, and to conduct his friends 
and followers to the gates of Tripoli. Every support will, of course, be 
given to him by a systematic union of operations with the squadron, 9 
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to enable him to get in the rear of the town; but should he be found 


3s 
deficient in those qua 
ard to the disposition of the inhabitants, he must be held as an unfit 


lita 


we have been deceived in 


f 


reg 
Aart for further support or « peration. I beg leave to mention to 
om that as we are short of officers, the services of all will be wanted on 
ied the respective ships, as soon as we enter upon offensive measures. 
Should you conceive, however, that any serious disadvantage may result 


fom withdrawing those with you, I have no objection to their remaining 


- yolunteers; but it is impossible for me to comply with your requisition 
for one hundred marines to be sent to the coast. Such a step in the present 
oosture of affairs, far exceeds my powers, and, besides, as we are rather 


short of hands, I could not feel myself justifiable in detaching so con- 
siderable a force from the squadron 


rt . wiht 


I have not been unmindful of your 
requisition for field artille which, I 


think with you, is essential, but 
here it was impossible to procure it; I therefore d spatched, some di ys 
since, the Congress frigate to Messina, where I hope to obtain four field- 
pieces complete for service, and as soon as they arrive they will be sent to 
the coast, with the necessary ammunition. As I am still too unwell to 
write you with my own hand, | must refer you to Captain Hull, in whose 
judgment and discretion I have the fullest confidence, for information on 
several collateral points, and for my sentiments on others. In this letter I 
have endeavored to explain, as clearly as possible, what are my ideas with 
respect to the wishes and intentions of our government, and what I feel to 
be the extent of my authority, relative to the cooperation with Hamet 
Pasha. I reiterate my fixed resolution to afford you every support and 
assistance which are msistent with the powers and resources vested in 
me; adding, at the same time, my dissent from any guarantee, covenant, or 
engagement, by which the United States may stand committed, to place 
the exiled prince on ihe throne, or any condition which militates against 


the most perfect and uncontrolled power of choice and action, in conclud- 


ing a pacification with Jussuf Pasha, should he offer terms honourable 
ind advantageous to our ntry.—State Papers, Vol. V, p. 176 


Writing from Derne, on May 1, 1805, to Commodore Barron, 
Ss 4 . 
Eaton said: 


With the aids contemplated by government to have been furnished Hamet 


Pasha, when in the position he now holds, I have no doubt but he may pro- 


ceed to the walls of Tripoli. But while I offer this opinion, I cannot con- 
ceal my apprehensions, grounded on experience, that when arrived there, 
he could effect little, without more military talents and firmness than ex- 
sts either in himself the hordes of Arabs who attach themselves to him. 
They are exactly what Volney describes of the camps of the Egyptian 
beys, rather a rabble than an army; and in our affair they have held safe 
positions to catch fugitives, until the doors of the enemy were opened for 
plunder, when they became at once we and impetuous. If, therefore, 


the co-operation is to be pursued with him, and its direction is to be con- 
ided to me, it must be on conviction that detachments of regulars may be 
occasionally debarked from the squadron, or procured elsewhere, to aid 
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and give effect to such operations as require energy. With the suppl 
Supplies 


asked for, provisions for our Christians, and with the firm front of on 
one 


conceive, 
bad faith 
those qua 


regular regiment, I believe it would not be presuming too far, to engage 
in conjunction with the squadron, to force the enemy to take refy 


: Uge in to a prit 

a sanctuary.—State Papers, Vol. V, pp. 184 and 18s. £ 
: . yanceme! 
Acknowledging the receipt of Eaton’s letter of May 1, on Ma manly eX 

. . : reaso!l 

19, 1805, Barron, at Malta, replied as follows: nie 


finest pre 


Sir: By the Hornet sloop, which arrived in this harbour on the Toth adherent 
inst. (having had a tedious passage), I had the honour of receiving your or hims 
despatches of the 29th ult. and Ist instant, announcing the capture of caeatie | 
Derne, after a contest, in which permit me to observe, that your conduct this: W 


and that of your companions in arms will not discredit the character whic tions On 
our countrymen have established among the nations of Barbary. | hay wil state 
perused with deserved attention the arguments and reasons adduced iy vel sist) 
your letter of the Ist, on the subject of pursuing the co-operation with Sig nes 

‘ sources | 


Hamet Pasha. Being myself too weak for the exertion of letter writing 


me . comrade. 
and my secretary writing with difficulty, owing to an inflammation in his 


posture | 


eyes, it is impossible for me to enter into a lengthy reply, nor does it indeed ' 


supply ¢ 
appear necessary THE BUSINESS !S NOW ARRIVED AT THAT POINT, WHERE “hristi 

hristia: 
IF THE EX-PASHA, AFTER BEING PUT IN POSSESSION OF DERNE, HIS FORME . ‘ 

revent 
GOVERN MENT, AND THE DISTRICT IN WHICH HIS INTEREST IS MOST POWERFUL, p / 

1 HAN 
HAS NOT IN HIMSELF ENERGY AND TALENT, AND IS SO DESTITUTE OF MEANS 

TERESTIN 
AND RESOURCES, AS NOT TO BE ABLE TO MOVE ON WITH SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS 

CONSEQL 
SECONDED BY OUR NAVAL FORCE ACTING ON THE COAST, HE MUST BE HELD 

DUTY TO 
UNWORTHY OF FURTHER SUPPORT, AND THE (¢ OPERATION AS A MEASURE TO 

MY CAN 
EXPENSIVE AND BURDENSOME, AND TOU LITTLE PREGNANT WITH HOPE OR AD 

TREAT F 
VANTAGE, TO JUSTIFY ITS FURTHER PROSECUTION; FOR WHATEVER, SIR, MAY 

ME FRO! 
HAVE BEEN ONCE THE INTENTIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT ON THIS SUBJEC, 

OVERTUR 
AND WHATEVER YOUR IDEAS, TOUCHING THOSE INTENTIONS, I FEEL THAT! 

THE CO 
HAVE ALREADY GONE TO THE FULL EXTENT OF M AUTHORITY THE INSTRUC 

Essex } 
TIONS FROM THI NAVY DEPARTMENT, ON THIS PARTICULAR POINT, WITH ; 

circums 
WHICH YOU ARE NOT UNACQUAINTED, FALL SHORT OF THAT UNLIMITED DIS 

and I ¢ 
CRETION AND POWER OF APPLICATION AS RELATES TO FUNDS, INSISTED ON IN . C 

store 


YOUR LETTER, AND ARE TOTALLY SILENT IN REGARD TO THE QUANTITY AND io. 

their Cc 
DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLIES AND STORES, WHICH YOU MENTION TO HAVE BEEN which 
IN THE CONTEMPLATION OF GOVERNMENT TO FURNISH TO THE PASHA; HENG tions: | 
YOU WILL BE SENSIBLE, THAT, WITH AKING A LATITUDE THAT WOUU Hull. ¢ 
INVOLVE ME IN A SUM OF RESPONSIBILITY, WHICH IT WERE THE EXTREME prepare 
FOLLY AND RASHNESS TO ENCOUNTER, I CANNOT PROCEED FURTHER. INDE Collone 
PENDENT OF THIS CONSIDERATION, IT MAY NOT BE IMPROPER TO STATE, THAT r at 
HAVE NOT AT MY DSIPOSAL FUNDS SUFFICIEN ) MEET THE LARGE SUMS can be 
WHICH, ACCORDING TO YOUR CALCULATIONS, WOULD BE REQUIRED TO PURSUE our pa 
THE PLAN WITH EFFECT. With respect to any engagements to Sidi Hamet I ha 
I cannot consider them as binding or definit: We have, by our resources rected 
and your valor and enterprise, placed 1 at the post from which he was any lit 
driven, when first he solicited the aid and support of our arms, and in tie I ar 
‘most valuable provinces f Tripoli ;” in performing which we have, | with r 
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haracter of a commander, and especially 
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Under the same date (May 19, 1805) Commodore Barron dis. 
patched by the sloop Hornet (Lieutenant Evans) the follow; 
letter to Captain Hull, in command of the Argus, then at Derne: 

Your several communications were received by the Hornet, which did 
not arrive here until the 16th, having met with head winds and heavy gales 

Your various information is under my particular attention, The State 
of my health, and my anxiety to despatch the sloop withcut loss of time 
does not allow me to enter into lengthy observations. Nor is it inde 
necessary. Jie letter I have written to Mr. Eaton, by this comveyance 
and which he will communicate to you, will, no doubt, determine him ox 
the officers to leave the coast, as a measure rendered necessary by exist 
ing circumstances, and especially by the intention of the consul general 
open a negotiation with Jussuf, reigning pasha of Tripoli. You will, ther 
fore, as soon as the requisite arrangements are made, return with the ve. 
sels under your command to Syracuse, to which place it is contemplated tp 
transfer head-quarters in the course of a few days. Lieutenant Evans is 
instructed to deliver the stores, which have been laden in the sloop, to you, 
to be distributed according to your discretion You will understand thos 
stores are intended for the use of the crews of the United States vessels 
and the Christians under the command of Mr. Eaton. 

Nothing material has occurred in our affairs since your departure. Mr. 
Evans will be able to inform you of everything worthy of notice. J hav 
likewise sent with Mr. Evans, two thousand dollars (Spanish) im specie, 
which will serve to extinguish any individual engagements that you or Mr, 
Eaton may have contracted at Derne. 

I look anxiously for further intelligence from Derne.—State Papers, Va 
V, p. 190. 

Throughout this correspondence Barron, who was in ill health, 
remained at Malta where the headquarters of the squadron had 
been established. A rigid blockade of the port of Tripoli had been 
maintained during the winter and spring preliminary to more 
active operations contemplated for the summer season. 

Referring to these letters from Barron to Eaton, and a letter to 
Lear hereafter alluded to, John Quincy Adams, in the course ofa 
speech in the Senate, afterwards said: 

I care not who wrote them; | do not hesitate to say that no official doct- 
ments presented to the Senatc since I have had the honor of a seat in this 
body, have been stamped with more sterling intrinsic value. The argu 
ments in the letters to Mr. Eaton on the subject of the co-operation with 
Hamet Pasha and on the subject of Mr. Eaton’s measures, are, to my 
mind, not only substantial, but unanswerable. Those in the letter to Mr. 
Lear, on the subject of negotiation with the rcigning Pasha, are cogent and 
forcible-—Annals of Congress, April 1, 1806 

During the progress of the events shown by the foregoing cor 
respondence, Captain John Rodgers, in command of the frigate 
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Constitution, had been actively employed under Commodore Bar- 
ron’s orders in the performance of duties having no relation to 
Faton’s enterprise, at points far removed from the field of his 
operations ; and at the time that Barron, on May 19, 1805, wrote 
to Eaton and Hull the despatches above given in full, Rodgers, as 
the senior officer before lripcli, was in immediate command of 
the blockading force in front of that place. He had no control 
or authority over Eaton’s movements. Like Eaton, he was under 
the orders of the Commandcr-in-Chief of the squadron.—Golds- 
borough's Naval ( hronicie, p. 267. 

This was the situation when, on May 26, 1805, Tobias Lear, 
Commissioner of the United States for negotiating peace with 
Tripoli, appeared off Tripoli on board the Essex, at the sugges- 
tion of Commodore Barron, for the purpose of opening such nego- 
tiations, and placed himself at once in communication with the 
Pasha through the Spanish Consul at that port. At the same 
time and by the same ship Rodgers received from Barron a letter 
surrendering to him the command of the squadron.—Goldsbor- 
ough’s Naval Chronicle, p. 268. 

The circumstances which had, at this time, deprived the Hamet 
expedition of further support from the squadron, have already 
appeared from the correspondence between Barron and Eaton 
that has been given here. This correspondence tells its own story. 
McMaster’s narrative so far as it purports to tell of events from 
the date of Eaton’s arrival at Bomba to the close of the war is as 
follows : 


When at last Bomba was reached, not a ship was seen. Then the Arabs 


grew furious, and had not the Hornet and the Argus come in with provis- 
ions, the situation would have been most serious. After resting and ré« 
freshing his men for three days, Eaton pushed on to Derne and stormed it, 


and for the first time in our history our flag floated over a city of the Old 
World. Three times the reigning Pasha attempted to pull it down and 
failed. But what could not be done by the arms of Jussuf Caramalli, was 


done by the jealousy mmodore Rodgers and the hot haste of Tobias 
Lear. 


Lear was Consul General of the United States at Algiers, and had been 


commissioned to negotiate peace with Tripoli, when, in the opinion of the 
commander of the American fleet, the time for making peace arrived. 
Barron felt sure the time had come, and he was right. But neither he nor 
Commodore Rodgers nor Lear was man enough to use it. The flag of the 
United States was flying over Derne, the second city in importance in the 


regency. Tripoli was threatened with a bombardment, compared with 
which the attacks of Preble would have been mere play. The Turks were 
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suffering all the horrors of a long blockade. The past tyranny of Jussuf 
and the presence of Hamet had brought the people almost to the Verge of 
revolt. Yet, when Lear appeared off Tripoli in the Essex, he accepted 
with eagerness a peace most shameful to the United States. Barron hag 
then gone home sick. The command of the squadron had passed to Com. 
modore Rodgers, who, jealous of the success of Eaton, basely refused to 
sustain him further. Lear, thus free to negotiate, signed a treaty which 
left Hamet to the vengeance of his brother, which compelled Eaton to quit 
Derne, which relieved the United States from the payment of tribute, by 
forced her to pay sixty thousand dollars for the release of Americans in 
the hands of the Pasha. But one more step was needed to complete this 
shameful deed, and that was quickly taken. The Constellation was sey 
to Derne; Hamet was privately informed of the treaty, false reports of 
further war were spread among the soldiers, ammunition was issued, 
rations were given out, and in the dead of night, Eaton, Hamet, the 
Greeks, and the Americans were hurried on board the Constellation. By 
the treachery was discovered, and as the last boat-load pushed off for the 
frigate, the people and the soldiers crowded the camp, the battery, and the 
shore, filling the air with lamentations, and loading the Americans with 
curses only too well deserved—McMaster’s History of the People of the 
United States, Vol. III, pp. 207-208. 


The orders issued to Commodore Barron by the Secretary of 
the Navy relative to Eaton have already been shown, as well as 
the instructions at the same time received by Barron, with regard 
to Tobias Lear. These last named instructions may here be re- 
peated and were as follows: 


Col. Tobias Lear, our Consul General at Algiers, is invested by the 
President with full power and authority to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with the Pasha of Tripoli, and also to adjust such terms of conciliation as 
may be found necessary with any of the other Barbary powers. He is, 
therefore, to be conveyed by you to any of these regencies, as he may re 
quest of you, and you will cordially co-operate with him in all such mea- 
sures as may be deemed best calculated to effectuate a termination of the 
war with Tripoli, and to ensure a continuance of the friendship and respect 
of the other Barbary powers.—Secretary of the Navy to Commodore Bar- 
ron, June 6, 1804. State Papers, Vol. V, p. 164. 


On the same date, in a letter to Tobias Lear, the Secretary of 
State had said: 


Commodore Barron has orders to provide a suitable time for your joi- 
ing him, in order to the negotiating a peace with Tripoli. This, we hope 
may now be effected under the operations and auspices of the force in the 
hands of that officer, without any price or pecuniary compensation what- 
oo Se For the ransom of the prisoners, if a ransom be unavoidable, 
you may stipulate a sum not exceeding five hundred dollars for each pri- 
soner, including officers, but deducting from the number in the hands of 
the Pasha, those promised to Captain Dale to be released, in return for the 
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man, and the officers with him, as further reflection, and the nature of your 
determination, on this letter, may dictate. (See letter Barron to Eaton 
May 19, 1805 ante, and to Hull, same date.)—State Papers, Vol. V, p. & 

Barron, however, in this letter expressed the belief that the 
reigning Pasha had been greatly impressed by the CO-Operation 
with Hamet and the capture of Derne, and offered his Opinion that 
the time was favorable for opening negotiations for peace, Con. 
tinuing he said: 

Strongly persuaded that your conclusions on these points have antici. 
pated my own, I am induced to state to you my earnest wish that you may 
deem it expedient to meet the overture lately made, through the Spanish 
Consul, by his excellency (the Pasha of Tripoli), so far as to found on it 
the commencement of a negotiation. 


Referring to Bainbridge and the other prisoners, he said: 
I must contend that the liberty and perhaps the lives of so many valu. 


ble and estimable Americans ought not to be sacrificed to points of honor, 
taken in the abstract. 


And continuing he added: 


Should the event justify my hopes and expectations of your coincidence 
with me on this interesting subject, and you determine on going to Tripoli, 
Captain Barron, commanding the Essex frigate, who is under sailing 
orders for the blockade, will be instructed to wait your arrangements and 
convey you thither.—State Papers, Vol. V, p. 188. 


Replying to the above, Lear on May 19, 1805, at Malta, wrote: 


| have maturely considered the several points mentioned in your letter, 
relative to a negotiation with the Pasha of Tripoli; and upon a view of my 
instructions from the government of the United States on the subject, | 
conceive it my duty to endeavor to open and bring to a happy issue a 
negotiation for peace, consistent with the tenor of these instructions, 
whenever the commander of our naval force, in this sea, shall judge that 
the occasion is proper and favorable; as it is presumed that the Pasha will 
be impressed by the aspect or operations of that force, and as this is, in 
your opinion, a proper occasion, I shall hold myself in readiness to pro- 
ceed in a few days on that business, with Captain Barron in the United 
States frigate Essex, which you are so good as to say will wait my arrange 
ments. I presume, as Captain Rodgers, who is your second in command, 
and who will, of course, take the command of the squadron, if your health, 
as you apprehend, should compel you to relinquish it, is now off Tripoli, 


and may be possessed of some information relative to our affairs with that 


regency, which has not reached you, that he will be fully advised of the 
motives which have induced this measure and instructed to give it all the 
facility which his judgment may suggest.—State Papers, Vol. V, p. 189. 


And continuing in the same letter, Lear said: 
> 


I am of the opinion that as he (the Pasha of Tripoli) has ds 
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covered a disposition to open a negotiation, we should embrace it, to se« 


if such terms can be made as are admissible on our part, and to releas« 


our unfortunate countrymen ut of his power, whose fate ought not O 


depend on the small | 
But Lear, in this letter, dissented from Barron’s opinion as to 
the favorable effect ‘f the co-operation with Hamet. 
On May 22 Commodore Barron wrote Lear, saying: 


th 


I have now to acquaint you, that for the reasons mentioned in my com 
munication of the Id hich every day’s experience fatally strengthens, 
I have conceived it luty ing to our country, as well as an act of jus 
tice to the squadron, to rel quish a station, which the langour of sickness, 
and consequent mental well 1s bodily inactivity, prevent me from fill 


ing any longer with approbation to myself, or with advantage to the ser 


vice. I have accordingly written by the Essex to Captain John Rodgers, 
the officer next in seniority (now off Tripoli in the Constitution), officially 


resigning to him the command of the naval forces of the United States in 


this sea; and I have at the same time expressed my ardent desire that h 
should give every facil the important measure which has been agreed 
upon, and support ne ition with all his seal and activity. I beg 


leave to mention that the Essex is completely ready for sea. Captain Rod 


’ 


gers has now been fifty on the station, and I feel the importance of 


his being made ac with my determination without delay.—Sta 
Papers, Vol. V. p. 415 

On the same day ( May 22) Commodore Barron wrote Captain 
Rodgers, saying : 


Captain James Bart commanding the Essex, has received orders to 


proceed off Tripoli, for the purpose of conveying the consul general, who 
will communicate ntentions, which will be further explained by 
the accompanying s of my late correspondence with him 

After stating that the condition of his health made it necessary 
for him to relinquish the command of the squadron, Barron tur- 


ther said, in the same letter: 


accordingly I do hereby resign the command of the naval force: 


f the United States in these seas, and by this letter communicate my res 
ignation officially you, on whom the command devolves by the law ot 
semority, reservt t self, however, the right of resumimg if m case 
the war should bh, ted beyond inmy hopes and expectations, and my 


health fully rest i. I have only to add on this point, that the pain in 
separable from this act of duty, is greatly alleviated by two reflections 
first, that in having you, sir, as my senior captain, I am enabled to resign 
my station to an officer who already in a high degree, enjoys the confidences 


ot our government; and secondly, that previous to my resignation, the con 


sul general has ea ssed his coincidence with the opinion which I officialls 
communicated m, respecting the propriety and policy of meeting the 
recent overtures of the Pasha of Tripoli, so far as to open a negotiation 
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for which I am persuaded that the present moment is favorable, and of the 
success of which I entertain sanguine expectations, conducted as they wil! 
be, by a gentleman of such ability, experience, and moderation, as Colonel 
Lear, with the ready assistance and co-operation which I doubt not he wil 
find in your activity and seal. ... 

I beg leave to refer you to Captain Barron for full particulars of oggy,. 
rences since your departure, and for the present distribution of the squad. 
ron, and I beg leave also to assure you that my anticipation of the succes 
of Col. Lear’s visit to Tripoli, will not diminish in the smallest degree the 
preparations for offensive measures, and that, as far as my strength will 
permit, I shall proceed with every necessary arrangement till we meet 
—State Papers, Vol. V, pp. 416 and 418. 

[It is significant of the conditions under which Rodgers received 
the command, that Barron, in transferring it to him, qualified that 
act by expressly reserving the right to resume the command and 
evidently had no intention of immediately leaving the station ; and 
although McMaster states that “ Barron had then gone home 
sick,” the fact is that Barron did not go home until July 13, when 
he sailed from Malta in the President—more than a month after 
the termination of the war—See Our Navy and The Barbary 
Corsairs, by G. W. Allen, Boston, 1905, p. 270. 

On June 2 Eaton, writing to Commodore Barron from Derne 
(prior to hearing of his relinquishment of the command), said: 

Last evening I had the honor to receive your letter of the roth ultimo, 
by which I learn that the reigning Pasha of Tripoli has lately made over- 
tures, of peace, which the consul general, Colonel Lear, has determined to 
meet, viewing the present moment propitious to such a step. In conse- 
quence of which it seems contemplated that we should withdraw ourselves 
from this coast—State Papers, Vol. V, p. 419 

This letter had been begun on May 29 and was continued until 
June 11, when it was closed and addressed to Commodore Barron 
as Commander-in-Chief. Barron, it is to be remembered, was at 
Malta. Rodgers was at Tripoli, about six hundred miles from 
Derne. 

On May 26 Consul General Lear arrived before Tripoli on 
board the Essex and by the same ship Captain Rodgers received 
Commodore Barron’s letter of May 22, turning over to him the 
command of the squadron. On the same day Lear opened com- 
munication with the Pasha of Tripoli through the Spanish Con- 
sul at that place—Lear to Secretary of State, State Papers, Vol. 
V, Pp. 443. 


On May 29, in a letter to Commodore Barron, acknowledging 
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the receipt of his letter resigning the command, Commodore 


Rodgers wrote: 


From the relation by Captain Barron and Colonel Lear of your last in 
structions to Mr. Eaton, I conceive it unnecessary for me to say anything 
further on that subject, as he has, no doubt, evacuated Derne and (is) now 


» his return mm the rgus ft Syracuse r Malta State Pape rs, Vol. V ’ 
, Mt ° ] 


p. 430. 

On the same day (May 29) Lear submitted his ultimatum to 
the Pasha.—Lear to Secretary of State, State Papers, Voi. V. pp. 
443-444. 

On the same day Vay 29) Eaton at Derne, had begun the 
letter to Barron at Malta, already alluded to, which he closed on 
June 11.—State Papers, Vol. V, p. 418. 

On June 3 Lear concluded the treaty and the preliminary 
articles were signed.—State Papers, Vol. V, p. 446 (Lear to 
Secretar) of State 

Not until after the treaty had been concluded did Rodgers, off 


Tripoli, on June 5 write Eaton as follows: 


Although I do not expect this will find you at Derne nceiving you 
have evacuated tiat place agreeabl nmodore Barron's last advices 

you by the United States sloop Hornet, yct as it is not impossible n 
unforseen circumst may have delayed your compliance with his 
vices, I have thought it advisable to send the nstellation, Capt. H. G 
Campbell, to app: ' ot peace having been concluded between 
United States and 1 Joseph Pasha of Tripoli on the 3d inst. and have t 
lesire that no further tilities by the forces of the United States be « 
mitted against th d Joseph Pasha, his subjects, or dominions, and that 

1 evacuate and thd: our torces from Derne, or whatever part of 
his territory this 1 , agre ( Is 
lation between Tobias Lear, Esq., Consul General for Algiers, and ( 
missioner of P part ot the United States and t said ] 
P sha of | J pI 75-376 

The Const ved at Derne at 6 p 1 June 11- 
Eaton to Rodgers, te Papers, Vol. V, p. 437. 

The loregoing icts, appearing plainly upon the face of the 


records, one would suppose could not escape the attention of the 


careful historia 


ey clearly show that the events happening 


prior to the time when Rodgers received command of the squadron. 


were ones over which he had no control and that, in the cours« 
ot those event pport of the squadron had been withdrawn 
trom Hamet at Derne, rendering Eaton’s evacuation of that plac: 


I 


inevitable and, so far as Rodgers, at lripoli, could then know fr 
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information at hand, an accomplished fact. They further show 
that the same events had, before Rodgers received the command, 
placed Tobias Lear in a position to open the negotiations for a 
treaty, which Lear, alone, was authorized by the government to 
begin (at the suggestion of Barron), conduct and conclude: and 
which he did, in fact conclude, eight days after his arrival before 
Tripoli in the Essex. 

On June 4 (one day after the signing of the preliminary art. 
cles of the treaty at Tripoli) Hull, commanding the ships at 
Derne, and still acting under orders previously given him by Bar. 
ron, had notified Eaton of Barron’s order for the withdrawal of 
these ships from the coast, at the same time informing Eaton 
that the ships were ready for sea and in readiness to receive him 
and his command on board. His letter to Eaton was as follows: 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose you a copy of my crders by the 
Hornet, Lieutenant Evans, from Samuel Barron, Esq., Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Squadron in the Mediterranean, by which you will be 
informed that the United States vessels under my command are to leave 


this coast for Syracuse as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made 
for that purpose 

I have therefore to inform you that the Argus and Hornet are ready 
for sea and in readiness to receive you and the men under your com 
mand on board at any moment that you inform me of your intentions to 
abandon your post, and a favorable opportunity offers to take you off— 
Life of Eaton, pp. 374-375. 

Eaton's reply to Hull on June 5, was as follows: 

Sir: I think the tenure of this post so important to the issue of the 
negotiation now pending between the United States and the reigning Pasha 
of Tripoli, that I cannot reconcile it to a sense of duty to evacuate it, 
except compelled by imperious circumstances, until the result of that nego- 
tiation be known, or further advices received from the Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States squadron in the Mediterranean. I shall there- 
fore wait a reasonable time for the return of the Nautilus, which is daily 
expected from headquarters.—Life of Eaton, p. 375. 

Consequently when the Constellation arrived at Derne on June 
11, with news of the treaty and the despatch from Rodgers to 
Eaton of June 5, she found Eaton still there. 

The next night the Constellution received on board Hamet, with 
his suite, Eaton and the Christians under his command.—State 
Papers, Vol. V, p. 438 (Eaton to Rodgers). 

The “ false reports of further war were spread among the so 
diers ’ by devices adopted by Eaton himself for that purpose, as 
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ements. This is a fact which McMaster 


parently willing to leave the impression 


that these false reports were spread in 
4} Commodore Rodgers. As has been 
‘rs to Eaton was simply to withdraw the 


rne in case he had not already done so. 


This order was rendered necessary by the conclusion of a treaty. 


Here is what Eaton, h 


i? 


signed to cover his withd 


imself, says of the 


awal 


* false reports ” de- 


from Derne on the night after the 


arrival of the Constellation: 


‘ ; 


I now communicated to th 


his brother, and the conventi 


on condition of his quietly withdrawing from the kingdom. He 
had no safety, but in leaving tl n 


be impossible with hin 
pire before carried into eff 
yenge, and we must fall v 
m attack on the « 
reinforcements 1d 
accordingly sent ammunitt 
Moorish and 
position. With the same app 
hem to be divested of 
readimess to advance at thy 
Papers, Vol. V, p. 438 


Hamet and his suite we 


d 1rab [ [ 1 


Pasha the news of peace on our part with 
n that his family should be restored to him 


said he 


ci try with us; and even this would 
irdous to if the project should trans- 
despair would drive his adherents to re- 

‘ ‘ Pai spucntian bob he tde f 

S to j NS é pM nity Repti up tite tdéa oO} 
dea which had been excited from a report 
ut in the frigate for this purpose, and 


id extra rations to be distributed among our 


1 despatched spies to ascertain the enemy's 
rent view, I inspected the garrison; ordered 
baggage, and to be held at thetr posts in 


i 
rd.—Eaton to Rodgers, June 13, 1805; State 


re landed at Syracuse. 


On June 30 Eaton, at Syracuse, wrote Commodore Rodgers at 
the same place, as follows: 

Enclosed is a copy, by translation of a letter Hamet Pasha has written 
me, date 29th. This, I think, is enough to do away with any insinuations 
concerning our intercourse with this prince, injurious to the honor of the 


United States. He tells 


President. 
In the letter to which F 


Had it been ordained that 1 


the attainment of my wishes 


would certainly have be: 
Own means were 
able expectations ; 
you should not cho to pe 
and perhaps doubtft in its 
satisfied with all your nation | 
Mt God and thank Ki 
kind dispositions toward 





n cause of eternal gratitude. 


hat he shall write to the same effect to the 


aton refers, Hamet said: 


neasures might have been carried forward to 
, the restoration of my dominions to me, it 
But it is true my 


yw, indeed, they did not answer your reason- 


I am ready to admit, is a good reason why 
rsevere in an enterprise hazardous in itself, 
issue. I ought, therefore, to say that I am 


1as done concerning me. I submit to the will 
of America, and all his servants, | 
State Papers, Vol. V, pp. 196-197 


for their 
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By order of Commodore Rodgers an allowance of two hundreg 
dollars per month was made for Hamet (Goldsborough’s Noy 
Chronicle, p. 277) who, in August, 1805, applied to the President 
for further relief. On January 13, 1806, President Jefferson jig 
this application before Congress, and his message of that date 
reviewing the events connected with Eaton’s expedition, is hep 
given in full, as follows: 


I lay before Congress the application of Hamet Caramalli, elder brothe 
of the reigning Pasha of Tripoli, soliciting from the United States atte, 
tion to his services and sufferings in the late war against that State: and 
in order to possess them of the ground on which that application stands 
the facts shall be stated according to the views and information of the 
executive. 

During the war with Tripoli, it was suggested that Hamet Caramal 
elder brother of the reigning Pasha, and driven by him from his throm 
meditated the recovery of his inheritance, and that a concert in action 
with us was desirable to him. We considered that concerted operations 
by those who have a common enemy were entirely justifiable, and might 
produce effects favourable to both, without binding either to guaranty the 
objects of the other. But the distance of the scene , the difficulties of com- 
munication, and the uncertainty of our information, inducing the less cop- 
fidence in the measure, it was committed to our agents, as one which 
might be resorted to, if it promised to promote our success. 

Mr. Eaton, however, our late consul, on his return from the Mediter- 
ranean, possessing personal knowledge of the scene, and having confidence 
in the effect of a joint operation, we authorized Commodore Barron, then 
proceeding with his squadron, to enter into an understanding with Hamet, 
if he should deem it useful: and as it was represented that he would need 
some aids of arms and ammunition, and even of money, he was author- 
ized to furnish them to a moderate extent, according to the prospect of 
utility to be expected from it. In order to avail him of the advantages of 
Mr. Eaton’s knowledge of circumstances, an occasional employment was 
provided for the latter as an agent for the navy in that sea. Our expec 
tation was, that an intercourse should be kept up between the ex-Pasha and 
the commodore: that while the former moved on by land, our squadron 
should proceed with equal pace, so as to arrive at their destination to- 
gether, and to attack the common enemy by land and sea at the same 


time. The instructions of June 6 to Commodore Barron, show that @ - 
operation only was intended, and by no means a union of our object with 
the fortune of the ex-Pasha; and the Commodore's letters of March 22, and 
May 19, prove that he had the most correct idea of our intentions, Tis 


verbal instructions, indeed, to Mr. Eaton and Captain Hull, if the ex 
pressions are accurately committed to writing by those gentlemen, do not 
limit the extent of his co-operation as rigorously as he probably intended; 
but it is certain from the ex-Pasha’s letter of January 3, written when he 
was proceeding to join Mr. Eaton, and in which he says, “ your operations 
should be carried on by sea, mine by land,” that he left the position m 
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which he was, with a proper idea of the nature of the co-operation lf Mr 


Eaton’s subsequent convention should appear to bring forward other ob 
‘ects, his letter of April 29, and May 1, views this convention but as 
‘ects, his ) 


provisional, the 2d article, as he expressly states, guarding it against any 


ill effect and his letter of June 30 confirms this construction. J/n the event 
# was found, that, aft placing the ex-Pasha in possession of Derne, one 


tthe most important cities and provinces of the country, where he had 
wsided as governour, he was t tally unable to command any resources, 01 

hear any part im ¢ f ation with us This h pe was then at an end; 
gud we certainly had never conte mplated, nor were we prepared to land an 
army of our own, or to raise, pay or subsist an army of Arabs, to march 


tp m Derne to Trif ind to carry on a land war, at such a distance from 
ur resources. Our means and our authority were merely naval; and tha 
such were the expectat f Hamet, his letter of June 29, is an unequi 
vocal acknowledgment. While. therefore, an impression from the capturt 


f Derne might still operate at Tripoli, and an attack on that place from 








ur squadron was daily expect d. Colonel Lear thought it the best moment 
listen to overtures ot pea then made by the Pasha. He did so, and 
while urging prov:sio1 for tl United States, he paid attention also to 
interests of Hamet t was able to effect nothing more than to en 
gage the restitutior t | family, and even the persevering in this demand 
suspended for some time the conclusion of the treaty 
In operations at i distance it becomes necessary to leave much t 
the discretion of the agent mployed: but events may still turn up be 
yond the limits of that discretion. Unable in such a case to consult his 


government, a zealou tizen will act as he believes that would direct him, 
vere it apprized of tl rcumstances, and will take on himself the respon 
sibility. In all these cases, the purity and patriotism of the motives should 
shield the agent from bla ind even secure a sanction where the error 
snot too injurious. Should it be thought by any that the verbal instruc- 
ns, Said to ha ven by Commodore Barron to Mr. Eaton 
mount to a stipulat that the United States should place Hamet Carvc- 


mali on the throne poli, a stipulation so entirely unauthorized, s 


jar beyond our views, and erroneous, could not be sanctioned by ou 


government; or should Hamet Caramalli, contrary to the evidence of his 
letters of January 3, and June 29, be thought to have left the position 


which he now seems to regret, under a mistaken expectation that we wer« 


at all events to pl him on his throne, on an appeal to the liberality of 
the nation, something equivalent to the replacing him in his former situa 
tion might be worthy its consideration 

A nation, by establishing a character of liberality and magnanimity, 
gains in the friendship and in respect of others more than the worth of 
mere money. This appeal is now made by Hamet Caramalli to the United 
States. The ground he has taken, being different not only from our views 
but from those expressed by himself, on former occasions, Mr. Eaton was 
desired to state whether any verbal communications passed from him t 
Hamet which had varied what we saw in writing. His answer of Decem 


er § is herewith transmitted, and has rendered it still more necessary, 


os 
o/ 
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that, in presenting to the legislature the application of Hamet, | should 
present them at the same time an exact statement of the views and pro. 
ceedings of the executive, through this whole business, that they my 
clearly understand the ground on which we are placed. It is accompanied 
by all the papers which bear any relation to the principles of the CO-Opera- 
tion, and which can inform their judgment in deciding on the application 
of Hamet Caramalli.—State Papers, Vol. V, pp. 159-162. 

In the letter from Eaton to the Secretary of the Navy of Decem. 
ber 5, 1805, alluded to in the President's message, Eaton said: 

Commodore Barron’s instructions to Captain Hull, of September Is, 
1804, and my convention with Hamet Pasha of February 23, 180s, com. 
prise all the obligations entered into with Hamet.—State Papers, Vol, y. 
p. 199. 

The mere presentation of these records, disclosing as they do, 
the final transactions of the Tripolitan war in their true relation ty 
the men chiefly concerned in them, renders unnecessary any ex 
tended comment upon the account given by McMaster, in which 
certain well authenticated facts have been treated with surprising 
inattention. Whatever may be thought of Eaton’s expedition, or 
its purposes and results, the assertion that its withdrawal from 
Derne was brought about by causes in any manner attributable to 
Commodore Rodgers, is too manifestly without foundation to call 
for discussion ; and of McMaster’s remarks with reference to that 
officer, it is enough to say that, being shown to be unwarranted, 
they are singularly heedless and unjust, and have no proper place 
in any chronicle of the Tripolitan war. 


Italics used in quoting in this paper are mine.—R. S. R. 
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DECATUR AND COLERIDGE. 
By Captain C. G. CALKINs, U. S. Navy (Retired), 


Newport, R. [. 


The conjunction of these names cannot be regarded as a natural 
introduction to an essay in naval biography or naval tactics. It 
may seem, indeed, that the attempt to associate two men whose 
pursuits and characteristics were so radically distinct must involve 
too much of artifice to be interesting. Decatur was the typical 
man of action of the eager dawn of the fighting period of the 
American navy, while Coleridge was a dreamy poet and desultory 
philosopher, most of whose long and unhappy life was spent in 
tustic or suburban retirement in England. The fact remains, 
however, that fate brought these aliens into contact under condi- 
tions which led to a friendship expressed in an interchange of let- 
ters and in the reminiscences made public by the survivor long 
after the untimely death of the younger and more fortunate of the 
pair. Given the fact that both were men of historical significance, 
the incidents and sequels of their acquaintance cannot be alto- 
gether destitute of literary and human interest. 

While it seems impracticable to present any inedited material in 
this paper, it is only fair to assume that the printed sources of in- 
formation are rarely accessible to those who follow the sea. 
Though Coleridge’s Friend is accounted as something of a classic 
it is not likely to be included in ships’ libraries—or to be read 
with avidity by the average man who follows Decatur’s profes- 
sion. The essays which profess to reveal “ the systematic disci- 
pline of mind requisite for a true understanding ” of the principles 
of politics and religion and the “ landing-places, interposed for 
amusement, retrospect, and preparation,” are apt to tire the 
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modern reader—even though he has not ruined his mental diges- 
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tion by an exclusive diet of journalistic fiction. Even the Life 
of Decatur, by Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, may Pass for ay 
out-of-the-way book, and the writer is, perhaps, better remembere 
in connection with the misfortunes of his naval career than for 
works which were once associated with political, as well as wig 
personal and professicnal, controversies. These relate rather jp 
his account of Perry than to the narrative now in question, and 
this study need revive no embers of partisan strife. 

Yet it remains impossible to account for Decatur or any naval 
commander of his epoch without constant reference to his soci] 
and political environment. Even the maxim, * Our country right 
or wrong,” which seems to sum up the character of our hero, was 
uttered rather as a warning to certain factious politicians than as 
a principle obvious to all men. In citing the utterances of Deca 
tur and his comrades the selection will be made for illustration 
and not for argument, since this paper has no didactic purpose 
whatever. 

Before relating the circumstances which brought Decatur and 
Coleridge together at Malta in 1804, it may be well to presenta 
brief outline of their careers previous to that meeting. Though 
Decatur was the younger man by seven years, he had more adven- 
tures—if not more achievements—to his credit at twenty-five than 
were ever to fall to the lot of the man of torpid contemplation. As 
the name indicates, he was of French descent, his grandfather hay- 
ing quitted the French navy to marry an American and settle at 
Newport. There the elder Stephen Decatur was born in 1751, 
and thence he sailed as a merchant seaman before the Revolution. 
The war made him a privateer, and his inherited capacity and zeal 
made him successful in that hazardous pursuit. His family had 
been established in Philadelphia, but the occupation of that city by 
the British caused a migration which made Maryland the native 
state of the second Stephen Decatur, born in 1779. He crossed 
the ocean with his father at the age of eight, acquired a fair edt 
cation, active habits, and a stock of anti-Jacobin—or Federalist- 
prejudices before his boyhood was outgrown. He also tried 1 
enter mercantile life at the age of seventeen, but it was found that 
he was better fitted for outdoor employment than for the duty ofa 
clerk, and he had to superintend the preparation of the timbers of 
a frigate which the nation had at last found indispensable. That 
frigate was the United States, and Decatur was destined to be her 
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most notable commander. He sailed in her as a midshipman in 


july, 1798, and his father was commissioned as qa captain at the 


same time. 
prisal against the French corsairs and frigates which had begun 


The fleet in which they served was fitted out for re- 


to harass American commerce in 1797. 

Of the six frigates authorized by Congress in 1794, when it was 
decided to equip a force adequate to protect our commerce from 
the Algerine corsairs, only three were available four vears later. 
There had been a proviso to save the appropriation if peace could 
be concluded in time, and by paying tribute to the amount of a 
million dollars the piratical Dey had been induced to sign a 
treaty. A frigate fully armed and equipped was included in the 
tribute paid, but it required urgent messages from President 
Washington to induce Congress to sanction the completion of 
three out of the six frigates planned. The Constitution, the United 
States, and the Constellation were the nucleus of a navy which was 
strengthened by the purchase of various smaller craft, by the ar- 
mament of prizes, and by the gift of the frigate Philadelphia by 
citizens of the city of that name, coupled with a stipulation that 
she should be commanded by the elder Decatur. His son first won 
fame by destroying this fine vessel in the harbor of Tripoli in 
February, 1804. 

The personne] of the navy was hardly in better condition than 
its armaments. Paul Jones was dead after his wanderings in 
Russia, and there was no other personality of equal fame to 
assume the chief command. Still there was no lack of captains 
trained in the merchant service and the privateers of the Revo- 
lution. Congress named six of these expert seamen as captains 
im 1794, but the most adventurous among them, Captain Joshua 
Barney, captor of the General Monk in 1782, who would not admit 
the seniority of an officer whom he described as a lieutenant-colo- 
nel, declined the appointment and transferred his valuable services 
tothe French Republic. He continued to cruise under the French 
flag during the years of maritime depredation which led to repris- 
alin 1798. Though he had command of the French West India 
squadron and had sundry privateers at sea, cruising under French 
letters of marque, he appears to have done his best to divert preda- 
tory activity from the trade of the United States. Nevertheless, 
he found the history of his French connection embarrassing when- 


ever he sought to represent Baltimore in Congress in later vears. 
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Decatur’s first captain was Commodore John Barry, the senior 
officer of the navy. He too had made smart captures during the 
Revolution, and he was never tempted to quit the service Of the 
country of his adoption. Among the junior officers Decatur found 
two youths who had been his schoolmates in Philadelphia, Mig. 
shipman Richard Somers attained a place in history—or in patti. 
otic mythology—more than a century ago, while his senior, Liey. 
tenant Charles Stewart, lived so long that many officers still fy. 
ing—some of them on the active list—can recall a glow of pride 
due to the conjunction of their names in the Navy Register with 
that of an officer who entered the service in 1798 and earned for 
the Constitution the title of “ Old Jronsides” in 1814. Since the 
death of .the old Commodore in 1869 his grandson, Charles Stew. 
art Parnell, has had time to run a fiery course as a political leader 
in Ireland and to die in comparative obscurity. 

The first November gale encountered by the United States in 
the Gulf Stream developed certain defects in her equipment, and 
gave one of her officers an opportunity to show himself a seaman. 
When the slackening of the lower rigging threatened the loss of 
the masts Lieutenant James Barron, who was only the third officer 
of that rank on board, volunteered to set up the shrouds in a sea- 
way. Commodore Barry accepted the bold offer, and the ticklish 
job was done under Barron’s supervision. He was then accounted 
one of the ablest practical seamen in the service, and he was soon 
advanced to an independent command. But he spent the latter 
half of his long life under a cloud, and Decatur fell a sacrifice to 
his desire to redeem his reputation as a naval commander, in 1820, 

In the spring of 1799, less than a year after his entrance into 
the service, Decatur was commissioned as a lieutenant. He had 
not then attained the age of twenty-one, but he was destined to 
reach the rank of Captain only four years later. Young men had 
their day for once in the American Navy. Even the veterans were 
not old. Barry died at 58, Barney at 59; the latter having ren- 
dered gallant service in both wars against Great Britain. The im 
terval between those contests was 37 years—the same number a 
that which intervened between the outbreak of our great Givil 
War and the brief contest with Spain. But most of the cap 
tains who served after 1804 were men who joined the navy it 
1798—a date no less memorable in the annals of promotion than 
that of 1841, when the removal of the Navy Commissioners per 


mitted the advent of a host of midshipmen. 
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Most of the young captains of 1812 were trained in the mer- 
chant service. Bainbridge and Stewart, like Barney, had the com- 
mand of merchantmen before they were twenty, thus acquiring 
confidence as well as experience. Decatur lacked the latter ad- 
vantage, but he never showed any lack of confidence. With a 
better education than most of his comrades—he had even studied 
navigation with a former officer of the British Navy—and with 
some advantage from the position and wealth of his father, he had 
influence and popularity in his favor from the first. He was, no 
doubt, an active and diligent officer ; he showed gallantry on such 
occasions as his first cruise afforded ; and he manifested spirit by 
fighting a duel with the mate of a merchantman who felt aggrieved 
by the summary removal of members of his crew for service in the 
navy. The young duellist said that he would not kill his man, but 
bring him down by a ball in the hip. His aim was good, and it 
is supposed that he purposely made the same shot when con- 
fronted with Commodore Barron twenty years later. 

The close of the futile strife with France in 1801 coincided 
with the beginning of President Jefferson’s administration. Con- 
gress lost no time in reducing the navy; the President was direc- 
ted to sell all the ships except a baker’s dozen, to lay up in ordi- 
nary all but six of these, retaining all armaments for contingen- 
cies. As far as material went, the last provision was the most 
odious to the progressive element in the navy, as it prevented the 
introduction of carronades—then preferred to long guns for the 
armament of sloops and frigates. But the reduction of the per- 
sonnel involved much heart-burning. Only nine captains out of 
28 and 36 lieutenants out of 110 were to be retained, and the in- 
termediate grade of master-commandant was to be abolished. De- 
catur’s father left the service at this time, whether as a matter of 
choice or compulsion does not appear, but the son was continued in 
his rank as a lieutenant. Cooper points out that along with some 
meritorious persons, many unfit were mustered out, and concludes 
that “the navy was greatly benefited by the reduction,” adding 
that the President discharged his delegated duties in perfect good 
faith, that is, without regard to party considerations. It may be 
worth while to note that Cooper belonged to Jefferson’s party, 
though this does not justify the disregard of his credible testi- 
mony. We are, or ought to be, far from the period when his 
works were weeded out of public libraries on account of partisan 
feeling. 
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The war with Tripoli soon compelled the revival of the navy. 
Jetterson’s dream of laying up half the ships in the Easter 
Branch of the Potomac, where they “ would require but one set of 
plunderers to take care of them,” became impracticable, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury had to divert a fourth or more of the 
national revenue to the support of naval armaments. 

Of the war with Tripoli not much need be said. No epoch in 
the world’s history has been more deeply impressed upon the 
imagination of American youth, and Decatur’s part in the epic 
was perhaps the foremost of all. He was the first—and it may be 
the last—to win commani rank by personal prowess, and his gal- 
lant deeds were acclaimed by the navy as well as by the voice of 
public notoriety. He began his cruise in the Mediterranean ip 
1801 as first lieutenant of the Essex, under Captain Bainbridge, 
who was five years his senior in age and had passed nearly half of 
his 28 years at sea. Bainbridge had already acquired a belligerent 
temper and a stock of grievances before he fell into the hands of 
the Bashaw of Tripoli in consequence of the grounding of the 
Philadelphia in October, 1803. In 1796 he had lost a member of 
the crew of the merchantman he commanded by forcible impress- 
ment in a British cruiser—an act which he promptly avenged by 
taking an English sailor out of the first British vessel he met at 
sea. Such an act of piracy—for technically it was nothing less— 
would hardly have been condemned by any jury of seamen, even 
in a British port. Barney had been cleared on a charge of piracy 
in Jamaica in 1794, though his offense, the rescue of a prize from 
her captors, was apt to be more harshly viewed in a privateering 
community than a simple act of violence by way of reprisal. Then 
in 1798 the first naval vessel Bainbridge commanded, the schooner 
Retaliation, was captured by a French squadron, and the threats 
and indignities of the officials at Guadeloupe were such that Con- 
gress passed an act of retaliation as soon as his indignant report 
was presented. Two years later Bainbridge visited Algiers as a 
bearer of tribute in the frigate George |iashington. The Dey 
ordered him to Constantinople to carry an embassy and treasure to 
the Sublime Porte, arguing that the payment of tribute made the 
Americans his slaves. The anchorage was commanded by his 
batteries, and though Bainbridge stormed, of course, he made the 
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vovage under what he regarded as compulsion though it would 


seem that a seaman who could dash through the Dardanelles m 
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despite of the Turkish batteries might have outwitted the gunners 
at Algiers. But Bainbridge rather seems to have enjoyed the ex- 
perience. He took pains, however, to anchor out of range of the 
Dey's cannon and to evade compliance with his further orders 
upon his return from the l-evant. 

The cruise of the Esse. was by no means free from complica- 
tions. She belonged to Commodore Dale's squadron, sent to the 
Mediterranean to guard against Tripolitan acts of war. At Bar- 
celona her boats were annoyed by the harbor police, who acted, 


1 
; 
Ll 


so Bainbridge informed the Captain-General, * merely out of wan 
tonness and with a pointed intention to insult.” Decatur found a 
shorter way to adjust official relations, but he was restrained from 
fighting the Spanish officers and from offering them violence 
ashore, and a suitable apology was obtained by diplomatic deal 
ing with the Prince of Peace (Godoy), then a power at Court. 
Bainbridge had already encountered the official methods of the 
Spaniards at Havana in 1800. He then informed the Governor- 
General that he meant to pursue French privateers fitted out in 
Spanish without regard to territorial limits: “ nothing shall pro- 
tect them from capture but the guns of the fortresses which defend 
the harbor in which they are anchored.” 

Moorish pirates were not apt to receive greater consideration 
from such a commander than the agents of more civilized powers, 
and Bainbridge had no hesitation in threatening to hang the mas 
ter of the Meshboha unless he could produce some sort of a con 
mission to justify the seizure of an American brig found in his 
custody. The document thus extracted enabled Commodore Pre- 
ble to make a demonstration at Tangier and thus to put Morocco 
out of the game before attacking Tripoli. 

Decatur went home in the Essex in June, 1802, and returned to 
the Mediterranean as first lieutenant of the New York in Septem 
ber of that year. The frigate was commanded by Captain James 
Barron. The relations between these two officers did not last 
many months, as the commodore felt compelled to send Decatur 
home as a passenger in the Chesapeake, which Barron brought 
to Norfolk early in 1803. The circumstances which led to this 


transfer throw some light on the young 


~ ~ 


champion’s views regard 


ing the point of honor and the custom of the age. 
Certain junior officers of the Vew York were more or less 


rudely treated by a group of British officers, and one of them, 
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Midshipman Joseph Bainbridge, convinced that there was a fixed 
purpose to insult him, gave the chief offender a blow. A dy. 
lenge was sent on board the next morning, and it appeared that 
the insulter was the acting secretary to the governor of Malta, Sj 
Alexander Ball, R. N., and a notorious expert in duelling, Thy 
midshipman was ignorant of that deadly art, but he lost no time jg 
accepting the challenge, proposing to fight with the support of, 
second as inexperienced as himself. Decatur intervened, and the 
arrangements he made were calculated to deprive the expert of his 
advantage. He named the pistol as the weapon, and insisted that 
the range should be four paces only. The English second pro- 
tested that the terms proposed looked like murder. Decatur per. 
sisted, offering to fight himself at ten paces, but refusing to leaye 
the advantage against his principal. The men were placed accord. 
ingly only four yards apart. The admiring biographer, who 
wrote while the code was still dominant, relates that Decatur in 
giving the word, “ kept their pistols extended until he observed 
the hand of the Englishman to become unsteady. He then gave 
the word, ‘ Fire.’” These tactics became effective on the second 
round, and the challenger received a mortal wound. A demand 
was made for the surrender of Bainbridge and his second to be 
tried by the civil courts. The American squadron withdrew from 
Malta, and the officers for whom the demand had been presented 
were sent to the United States. 

Decatur was back in the Mediterranean in November, 1803, 
with an appointment to command the schooner Enterprise. By 
this time war with Tripoli had been declared by Congress, and 
the Philadelphia was a Tripolitan prize. 

Decatur had lost no time in offering to undertake the rescue 
or destruction of the frigate, and when Stewart made a similar 
proposal the commodore could only offer him a chance to 
operate—a chance which the eagerness of Decatur was to render 
impracticable. The crew of the /ntrepid, all told, amounted to 74 
men, including the three lieutenants of the Enterprise, James Law- 
rence, Joseph Bainbridge, and Jonathan Thorn; half a dozen mid- 
shipmen, and a Sicilian pilot, Salvadore Catalano, who was the 
senior master of the navy when he died in 1846. With these men 
the decks were cleared and the ship set on fire in the briskest 
fashion on the night of February 16, 1804. 


Decatur was henceforth a hero, a part which he played gal 
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lantly to the end of his days, doubtless with some traces of the 
dramatic instinct inherited from his French ancestors, but with a 
sincere notion of responsibility toward the service and the nation. 
When he sailed in command of a squadron to exact a treaty from 
the Dey of Algiers in 1815 he equipped all his captains with Turk- 
ish pistols and scimeters from the first prize taken, and his own 
choice weapons lay on the capstan while he walked the deck in 
full uniform—with such additions as gold tassels on his boots and 
the badge of the Cincinnati on his breast—when he hoped to en- 
gage an Algerine cruiser. The final act of his life was the sequel 
of an effort to exclude one whom he regards as unworthy from the 
honor of a command in the navy. 

The summer of 1804 was spent in a campaign against Tripoli, 
during which Decatur bore a leading part in various actions be- 
tween the flotilla which Preble had improvised in Sicilian harbors 
and the forts and gunboats of the defense. In the first attack De- 
catur had the misfortune to lose his brother, but he brought off 
two prizes which he had carried by boarding after sharp fighting 
with sword and pistol. His share in the two night attacks was no 


less notable, and the news of his promotion to the rank of captain 


upon the receipt of Preble’s report of the destruction of the Phila- 
delphia was welcomed by his comrades, even by those over whose 
head he was advanced. Among these were Stewart and Somers. 


the former of whom was to have his chance to earn honors and 


fifty odd years to wear them. The latter perished with all the gal- 
lant company of the /ntrepid in the ineffectual attack which closed 


the campaign on the night of September 4. Preble told the Navy 


Department that with one more frigate he could have closed the 
war and released Bainbridge and his crew from prison. It proved 
that his vigorous campaign had had the due moral effect, since 
the truculent Bashaw lost no time in making a treaty—which he 
had no intention of keeping—and in giving up his prisoners for 
$60,000 after 19 months confinement. 

Though little permanent effect had been produced upon the 
Barbary pirates by the blockade and battering which the weakest 
member of the group had endured, the campaign had in a measure 
inspired and consolidated the milit iry element of the little navy. 
Preble could note with satisfaction, “that we have neither had a 
duel nor a court-martial in the squadron since we left the United 


States.” Foreign observers were prompt in expressing admiration 
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for the gallantry shown in the attempt to restrict the ravages of 
piracy and for the statesmanship which had sanctioned such te. 
sistance. Nelson was generous in praising Decatur; Sir Alexap. 
der Ball, who had been one of Nelson's “ right hands” after 
Aboukir and was now governor of Malta, wrote to Preble that his 
services had been worthy of a “ great and rising nation,” and that 
he had “* done well in net purchasing a peace with money.” The 
situation would naturally be appreciated at Malta, so long the 
headquarters of organized effort to keep the Barbary pirates ip 
check. The knights had, however, been so much addicted to 
piracy on their own account, in the West Indies as well as the 
Mediterranean, besides furnishing officers to command the gal- 
leons of the Kings of Spain and the galleys of the Kings of France, 
that the ruin of their establishment was not generally regretted by 
seamen. 

Piracy had thriven largely because of the tolerance shown by 
maritime powers, tolerance based on sordid calculations of com- 
mercial advantage with reference to the United States and “ the 
little states of Italy,” as unworthy aspirants for a share of the 
carrying trade. Of course when Lord Sheffield wrote in 1784 
that, “ \We might as reasonably dread the effects of combinations 
among the Germans as among the American States,” he assumed 
that the latter could not afford a navy: “ It must be a long time be- 
fore they can engage, or will concur in any material expense.” 
The war with Tripoli did something to put an end to such caleu- 
lations and comparisons, but the task of breaking up the practice 
of piracy on the Barbary coast had to be left to European powers, 
to the guns of Lord Exmouth which battered the town of Algiers 
in 1816 and the French troops who overran the country a few 
years later. 

After Decatur had received his captain’s commission he was 
assigned to command the Constitution, our finest frigate. His 
cruising experience at that time was less than that enjoyed pre- 
vious to the Spanish war of 1898 by many officers, designated 
hereafter to assert the claims of * young blood,” before emerging 
from the grade of ensign. The question whether their education 
was better adapted to the mechanism thev will be called upon to 
control than Decatur’s was to his carronades and clewlines, does 


not admit of a numerical solution. 


At any rate the captain of the Constitution was, and deserved to 
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be, an honored guest at \Mlalta in the autumn of 1804. Next to 
the gallant admiral who governed this new British possession, the 
Colonial Secretary was the highest civil official. As previously 
related, a former incun bent had been removed by Midshipman 
Rainbridge’s pistol under Decatur’s direction. In a year and a 
half he seems to have been forgotten. Both he and his successor 
held acting appointments, the nominal incumbents being past work 
or absent from the island. The secretary who received Decatur in 
1804 was Samuel Taylor Coleridge, then aged 32, but already “ un 
jeune homme d'un beau passe.” 

His extraordinary personality and his futile adventures must 
now be briefly outlined. The son of a pedantic clergyman, born in 
1772, was naturally destined to attend some such institution as 
Christ’s Hospital in London; and there Charles Lamb knew Cole- 
ridge as an “ inspired charity boy ” up to his eighteenth year. At 
Cambridge he got into trouble—financial, apparently—and in 1793 
he enlisted in the King’s Dragoons. He proved “a totally incapa- 


ble horseman,” as prefigured in his assumed name of Cumberbatch, 


and was discharged after four months’ service. Even in this un 
promising environment Coleridge had made friends; his fellow 
dragoons liked to listen to his stories, and were not unwilling to 
keep the poet's horse and accoutrements in order in return for his 


aid in writing letters 


Coleridge then joined Southey and other imaginative youths in 
a project to found a communistic society to be called a “* Panti 


socracy ” and located on the banks of the Susquehanna. The har 
monious name seems to have been the chief attraction, though the 
intending emigrants were assured of beautiful scenery, of “ secu- 
rity from Indians and bisons,” and of relatively mild mosquitos, 
“no worse than English gnats,” in the domain they had selected. 
As a preliminary to emigration Coleridge married, and the exist- 
ence of a wife whose company he never learned to enjoy, and 
children whom he made no persistent effort to support, remained 
the only material results of this project 

These annals are sufficiently absurd, and they may seem to 
explain the ultimate failure of Coleridge’s life. But after all he 
did write the “ Ancient Mariner,” which was printed in the “ Lyri- 
cal Ballads ” in 1796. And he had impressed his collaborator, 
Wordsworth—not the most impressionable of men—as the “ only 


wonderful man I have ever known.” He had also travelled in Ger- 
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many, preached sermons enough to be named the “ rising star of 
Unitarianism,” and made his mark as a journalist and politic 
pamphleteer. His chief claim to remembrance rests, however. 
upon the poetry he had written before he sailed for Malta. Fash. 
ions change, and practical men outgrow the taste for poetry, we 
are told, but surely all seafarers may feel some thrill from the 
mystery and magic of the sea revealed by the “ Ancient Mariner.” 
Yet we must not credit Decatur with any knowledge of this won. 
derful poem. 

Coleridge went to Malta in the spring of 1804 in feeble health, 
but to the Lambs and other friends his departure had the air of 
an evasion. Mary Lamb wrote that he would “ talk and talk, and 
be universally admired’; she had lately mixed him a glass of 
punch “of most deceitful strength,” which had excited him to 
fierce debate with Godwin and other philosophers. Opium was 
also a part of his regimen already, and his bondage to that drug 
was confirmed by his residence in Malta. As conviviality was 
better suited to correct his moodiness than anything tending to- 
ward dreamy solitude, it may be regretted that he did not stick to 
punch. Under the influence of that eighteenth century nectar he 
had, on one festive occasion, tossed his glass through a window 
pane for the sake of fresh air—an example followed by the rest of 
the philosophical company. 

Coleridge had letters to Sir Alexander Ball, who made him 
colonial secretary and a guest at his table during the poet’s stay 
in Malta. Though pleased at first to be the second man in the 
island and to sign with a sonorous Italian title, Coleridge found 
life dull in Malta. Doubtless he welcomed the advent of younger 
and brighter men, and he seems to have intensely admired Decatur. 
Men of action were new to his philosophy, and he had lost no time 
in making Sir Alexander Ball his hero. Perhaps he was not far 
wrong, though his biography of [all is said to be largely imagina- 
tive in detail. Still he was a notable seaman of the Nelsonian 
brotherhood. He was a captain in 1783 at the age of 26, and 
when placed on half-pay for seven years found it convenient to 
reside in France, where he met Nelson, a still younger captain, 
who declined all intimacy with Ball and another officer because, 
he wrote, “ they wear fine epaulettes, for which I think them great 
coxcombs.” This erroneous estimate was based on the display of 
non-regulation splendor on social occasions, and it was dispelled 
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by a service acquaintance. Ball finding Nelson's flagship dis- 
masted in the Mediterranean in 1798, towed him into port in the 
most gallant and skilful manner and was rewarded by the great 
Admiral’s cordial affection to the end of his days: “a friend in 
need” was his earl) title ; ‘a new right hand ” was the honor won 
after the battle of the Nile. 

Ball also deserves remembrance as the loyal supporter of Preble 
during the Tripolitan campaign, as the generous protector of the 
Maltese people—he even wanted to have them vote as to whether 
they should become citizens of the British Empire—and as the 
patron of the unlucky Coleridge. Doubtless he appreciated his 
wonderful talents, as he seems to have employed him in negotia- 
tions for the annexation of Sicily. Nelson urged similar plans for 
making Ball Viceroy of Sardinia. The Mediterranean was a 
happy hunting-ground for the territorial expansionist during the 
Napoleonic wars. As patron of the Knights of Jerusalem, the 
Czar of Russia hoped to secure Malta, which Nelson argued was 
really the property of the King of Naples—if England could be 
induced to abandon such a naval station. Ball is reported as ex- 
pressing his preference for a crew of “serious Scotchmen” for 
a fighting man-of-war, an odd opinion by no means unworthy of 
consideration. 

The date of the only letter which remains to prove the corre- 
spondence between Decatur and Coleridge was December 13, 1804. 
Decatur wrote from Grand Cairo. The letter is too long to be 
inserted except as an appendix, but it introduces us to a new Deca- 
tur, to a young man fond of adventure, indeed, but by no means 
inaccessible to humanitarian sentiment and political theory. Curi- 
ously enough it reflects an opinion which Coleridge was zealous in 
propagating in 1804 and long afterward, the necessity of English 
intervention in Egypt. The Secretary of Malta had eagerly col- 
lected reports from travellers and merchants to support this view, 
not that the Englishman had to “ sit in the seats of the faithful ” 
to hold India, as the classic phrase of Kinglake told a later genera- 
tion, but out of sympathy for the sufferings of the Egyptians 
under the oppression of French and Turkish conquerors. In fact, 
Coleridge expressly repudiates the strategic metaphor and ventures 
to associate Nelson’s view with his own: “ It was the fashion of 
the day to style Egypt the key of India, and Malta the key of 
Egypt.” Whatever might be true of Egypt, Malta in the stress 
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of war might be “ no better than a vast almshouse of 75,000 pe 
- . e e,¢ . 9° oJ : tT. 
sons, exciusively of British soldiers,” all dependent upon Englang 
- . . nd 
for provisions. 
Decatur turned over the command of the Constitution to hi 
senior, Commodore John Rodgers; and under the orders of th 
ae ; e . at 
officer, he sailed in the Congress make a d ati 
. a : gress to make a demonstration against 
funis in the spring of 1805. Much to the disappointment of the 
ul 
voung captain, no doubt, the Bey lost no time in promising; 
. i . - v 
observe the treaty. He asked also, that his envoy might be con 
veyed to the United States to adjust all difficulties, and the Cop. 
gress was detached for this special service. Arriving in Norfolk 
late in the vear, Decatur was received with the honors due to 
a 


youthtul hero, tempered, perhaps, by some curiosity in regard t 
° s Seu L 


the swarthy ambassador who shared his cabin. Among th 
curious visitors was a Miss Susan Wheeler, a young Virginian 
distinguished for “ commanding beauty, . . . . superiority of ip. 
tellect, ....and.... the lighter graces,” being moreover the 


only child of a wealthy merchant. Decatur’s fate is obvious to alj 
whose memory covers a generation or two of the social annals of 
the American Navy. He accepted the command of a squadron of 
Mr. Jefferson’s despised gunboats in the Chesapeake, and was duly 
married in March, 1806. . 

Of Decatur as a domestic character there is fortunately not 
much to say. We are told, indeed, that his marriage elevated his 
character, developed his intellect, and refined his tastes. So much 
could be said of most successful marriages. While Decatur selec- 
ted his historical reading for himself, with a natural preference 
for “the more stirring portions,” he followed his wife’s lead in 
appreciating the higher poetry. Let us hope that she introduced 
him to the “ Ancient Mariner.” The annals of the Decatur family 
are less significant than they might be, since the gallant commo- 
dore left no children. The officers who kept the name in various 
volumes of the “ Navy Register ’’ were descendants of his younger 
brother. 

It is fortunate that the service which made so brave a struggle 
for existence at the beginning of the last century was free from 
domestic scandal. Like Jane Austen’s brethren and friends—who 
were Decatur’s contemporaries, though Sir William Francis Aus 
ten lived until 1865—our naval officers were as blameless in ptt 


vate life as they were indispensable to the public welfare. We had 
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no Lady Hamiltons in 1806, and even the calculation that, “ if 
there were more Emmas there would be more Nelsons’ would 
have made them unwelcome. In a later generation Margaret 
O'Neill as the widow of Purser Timberlake drove a reputable 
naval officer to such desperation that he attempted a personal 
assault upon the fiercest warrior who has ever been President of 
the United States; while as Mrs. Eaton she disrupted the cabinet 
and disturbed the diplomatic relations of the country in 1830. It 
is pleasant to believe that the biographer of Decatur would not 
have denied to him the compliment he bestowed upon Perry, 
whose “ deportment towards the sex was courteous, circumspect, 
and deferential.” 

Coleridge returned to England in 1805, and his subsequent 
career may be briefly narrated. He did not escape from the Medi- 
terranean without adventures—or what passed for such to his dis- 
ordered imagination. While residing in Rome he was warned by 
Jerome Bonaparte that he had better make haste to leave Italy if 
he had “ said or written anything against my brother Napoleon.” 
Conscious of sharply-expressed editorials and aware of the Em- 
perors aversion to free speech, Coleridge hurried to Leghorn. 
There he found no shipmaster who dared to give him a passage 
until his conversation had fascinated an American captain, who 
had the poet embarked as his steward—not without resort to the 
familiar device of perjury. He swore that he knew Coleridge’s 
parents who lived “ in a red-brick house, about half a mile out of 
New York on the road to Boston.” Although Coleridge co-oper- 
ated by putting on a steward’s jacket and carrying a basket of 
vegetables, he said that he would not have consented to the cap- 
tain’s facile perjuries. But when England tolerated no commerce 
except that for which “ forgeries and perjuries . . . . are 
the only passports,” as President Madison wrote in 1812, Ameri- 
can merchants learned to use them. In 1785 Nelson wrote that 
American shipmasters could “ swear through a nine-inch plank ”’ ; 
and in securing their seamen from impressment they may have 
been tempted to use such geographical formulas as that which 
saved Coleridge. As a steward Coleridge would have been im- 
possible: with his “ habits of sedentary study and academic indo- 
lence” he was as fit to become a dragoon or a backwoodsman—as 
he had had dreamed of being. Moreover, he was so ill during his 
homeward voyage that he owed his life to the Captain’s nursing. 
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He reached England a confirmed opium-eater—two quarts of 
laudanum per week was his ration for a season, though unlike 
DeQuincey, he did not have a decanter of that beverage serve 
with his dinner—and even Charles Lamb had to admit that he was 
“an Archangel a little damaged.” Friends did what they could 
intermittent journalism and hieroglyphic philosophies occupied his 
active hours, but he could live only under watchful care and partial 
restraint. These were provided for him by a faithful disciple, ang 
he outlived Decatur by fourteen years. 

[t is easy to point out the futility of such a life, easy to dwell 
on the prolixity and obscurity of his talk and writing, but it mug 
not be forgotten that some noble minds—the late Lord Acton’s, fo, 
one—found, and some still find, strength and wisdom in his works 
Hazlitt, indeed, called him an excellent talker, “ if you let him 
start from no premises and come to no conclusion.” Carlyle too, 
had “heard Coleridge talk, with eager musical energy, two 
stricken hours, his face radiant and moist, and communicate no 
meaning whatsoever to any individual of his hearers.” Thus does 
he sum up the poet's character: “Once more the tragic story of 
a high endowment with an insufficient will . . . . The courage 
necessary for him, above all things, had been denied him.” 

“ All things he seemed to understand, 
Of old or new, at sea or land, 
Save his own soul which was a mist.” 

Coleridge claims no further place in this paper except as the 
exponent of views concerning America, views derived from Deca- 
tur during the Maltese period which he regarded as the “ most 
memorable and instructive” of his life. With reference to th 
Louisiana purchase Decatur is said to have uttered strange opit- 
ions—opinions for which partisan blindness due to Federal connee- 
tions must be the best excuse, especially if he is correctly quoted as 
wishing that the mouth of the Mississippi had been left to England 
The conquest of Canada would, he said, deprive us of a country, 


leaving us “ without local attachment, without national honor,” ex 
posed to anarchy, disunion, and military despotism. Such notions 
were partisan rather than personal, and Decatur’s biographer has 
an easy task in proving that these hazards would be escaped if we 
did not become “ a great military and conquering nation,” but com 
tented ourselves with expanding within continental limits and 


linking settlements by steam communication by land and water. 
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There is obviously some happy mean between the narrow appre- 
hension of the Federalists of 1804 and the demands of the strate- 
gist for the acquisition of “an almost endless succession of what, 
in technical language, are called ‘keys’ to some position,” or as 
Lord Cromer quotes the late Lord Salisbury, “ to try and annex 
the moon in order to prevent its being appropriated by the planet 
Mars.” 

In 1805 few were confident that the American Union would 
endure. Napoleon predicted disruption; even Jefferson thought 
that it might come without total ruin. The worst of the Federal- 
ists were planning the “reunion of the Northern States’ and 
seeking to employ Aaron Burr to detach New York from Democ- 
racy and the Union. In the last years of Coleridge's life the dan- 
ger lay in another section. In 1833 it was the South which, in 
opposition to the system of protection, was inclined to renounce the 
Union and seek a commercial alliance with England. Coleridge 
thought then that there could be no “ national fusion of the North- 
ern and Southern States,” though he found it hard to give up the 
“august conception “ of a nation of a hundred millions of freemen 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, “living under the 
laws of Alfred and speaking the language of Shakespeare and 
Milton.” These were by no means the visions of a clouded intel- 
lect, though uttered at the close of the pe et’s life. 

Decatur did not long enjoy his domestic felicity at Norfolk. 
The year 1807 brought humiliation to every naval officer and to 
every American not besotted with the baser passions of politics. 
A demand was made for the surrender of four seamen lately en- 
listed at Norfolk, as deserters from British men-of-war. Decatur 
refused to intervene, and Commodore James Barron, to whose 
flagship the Chesapeake they had been assigned, reported that they 
were Americans who had been impressed into the British service. 
The affair remained in suspense until the Chesapeake encountered 
the Leopard at sea and was c mmpelled to surrender three of the 
recruits. The ensign had to be lowered before Commodore Bar- 
ron or any of his subordinates found means to fire a single gun 
from the loaded battery of the Chesapeake. 

In the attempt to fix the responsibility for the neglect which 


made such a traged\ possible Decatur bore a part more prominent 


than his rank in the service seemed to justify. Though junior 


to Barron, he sat as a member of the court-martial which tried 


per 
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that officer after attending the proceedings of the court of inquiry 
and forming and expressing an unfavorable opinion. He was not 
challenged by the accused either on that ground or because of his 
lack of seniority. The majority of the court—which included liey. 
tenants as well as master-commandants and captains—was made 
up of juniors. The court deliberated carefully and honestly, show- 
ing unprecedented care in observing the forms of law and justice, 
though their action in appending remarks to the finding on each 
specification has not been found desirable in practice—and Com. 
modore Barron was acquitted of every charge implying cowardice, 
but convicted of neglecting to prepare and clear his ship for action 
after meeting the Leopard. If Decatur’s opinion sustained all the 
charges, he must have voted in a minority, but he was ready to 
maintain the decision of the court against all critics. 

Decatur succeeded Barron in command of the Chesapeake, and 
hoisted his broad pennant as commodore at the age of 28. As all 
British men-of-war had been forbidden to hover on our coast, our 
squadron was kept in home waters, where some of its vessels had 
to enforce the embargo, which was ordered with a view to bring- 
ing the encroachments of European belligerents to a close by the 
complete cessation of commerce. The measure proved ineffectual, 
and there was no alternative but war or perpetual humiliation. 

The difficulty was to choose an antagonist. Napoleon had been 
as arbitrary and unjust as the cabinet of George III. Otherwise 
a renewal of the French alliance might have seemed possible. 
Cobbett taunted the British ministry with warnings that their 
policy might result in such men as Decatur, Hull, and Bainbridge 
cruising in command of French ships-of-the-line, a contingency 
which had some significance after Trafalgar. Decatur never mani- 
fested any French inclinations, in spite of his ancestry, but Barney 
might have been induced to resume his rank of commodore in the 
[Imperial Navy—especially if he could have kept up a fleet of priva- 
teers to harass British commerce—and others would have been 
eager to control the powerful naval armaments which Napoleon 
was unable to employ. But the whole of New England would 
have denounced the French alliance as the culmination of Jeffer- 
sonian impiety, and there was plenty of evidence that the Em- 
peror was not a man to be trusted. 

There was nothing to do but to arm and fight it out, and the per- 


sonnel of the navy—inspired by indignation at the outrageous 
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impressment of American seamen and by instinctive rivalry with 
the men who commanded the sea—was better prepared to fight 
than Congress was to supply them with ships and guns. Doubt- 
less they preferred to fight England rather than deal with France 
either as an ally or an enemy, but they demanded frigates and a 
chance of prize-money. 

The disaster of the Chesapeake was followed by an appropria- 
tion for the construction of gunboats to make the total number 
over 250, the estimate for 10 frigates having been ruthlessly struck 
out. The animosity and contempt which every allusion to the un- 
lucky flotillas of 1812 has provoked in all naval circles ever since 
demands a little attention. Decatur’s acceptance of employment 
in this despised service in 1806 seems to have been regarded as due 
to the attraction of the lady whom he was about to marry. Yet 
it remains true that he had won his reputation and rank by service 
in vessels of that type which Preble had been forced to purchase 
or borrow from the most worthless navy in Christendom, that of 
Naples and Sicily. Cooper states that, “the gunboats, at first, 
were well received in the service, since they gave enterprising 
young officers commands,” but he declared later that they “ threat- 
ened destruction to the pride, discipline, tone, and even morals, of 
the service. Mackenzie insists also that, by keeping officers from 
cruising and from contact with foreign navies, they deprived them 
of means of improvement in their profession. For all ranks, by 
“isolating them in numbers too small for discipline, and confining 
them to harbors,”’ they “ encouraged idleness and dissipation.” 

Yet the resort to gunboat armaments was not unnatural unaer 
the circumstances. Thrift made a cheap armament more or less 
popular, but the system promised a certain degree of protection to 
coasts and harbors ravaged thirty years before under the order of 
the King, who was so eager to “ distress the Americans.” For a 
strategic effort there were lacking both plans and resources. Com- 
merce-destroying was a promising operation, but the current doc- 
trine was that it might be left to voluntary enterprise. The inter- 
mediate system of arming frigates to attack hostile cruisers not 
superior in force and to prey on the enemy’s trade served, indeed, 
to develop esprit de corps and to create prestige for our navy 
which had their bearing when the season for negotiation arrived. 
But it did not sweep the seas or even keep the coast clear of the 
enemy’s foragers. As for commerce-destroying, the results were 
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ineffective, our own losses being so great that the maritime towns 
of New England remained irreconcilable. 

Of course the gunboat system, with its localized groups, in- 
volved the costly multiplication of armaments. As a distinguished 
authority on fortification argued in 1851, in oppositon to plans to 
defend the coast by increasing the navy, there would have to be 
as many squadrons as there were ports to guard and each would 
have to be as strong as any force that could be sent to make ap 
attack—an argument which denies the value of a mobile force 
and the first principles of naval strategy. Yet it has been revived 
by those in authority in the present generation. It is curious to 
note that Fulton was at hand to supply the elements of a modern 
mobile defense at the very moment when this experiment was 
tried. Whatever his submarines and torpedoes might have been 
worth, he had demonstrated the utility of steam propulsion before 
1812, and Decatur, for one, believed in his projects. Even the 
“ long twenty-fours ” of the gunboats might have harassed the in- 
vaders effectively had those vessels been supplicd with motive 
power. An eminent professor of history at Cambridge was asked 
to point out the most critical moment in the annals of England; 
his reply was, “when Fulton offered Napoleon the means of 
ferrying the Army of Boulogne across the channel.” But the era 
of invention had not been welcomed in any navy until long after 
Decatur was dead. 

There is no need of attempting “ another book on the war of 
i812." If Co yper's narrative be corrected by the broader light of 
Admiral Mahan’s investigations and by the exposition of the politi- 
cal situation in the volumes of Henry Adams, the naval student 
will be well equipped with knowledge of the period. 

It only remains essential to note Decatur’s part in the contest. 
His capture of the Macedonian in October, 1812. The United 
States was discreetly handled to make the best of her superiority 
in armament and marksmanship, and she lost only twelve men, 
while the loss of the Macedonian amounted to 104. The two cap- 
tains had compared their batteries in friendly discussion before the 
war, and Carden had insisted that the (/nited States could not 
fight the twenty-fours of her main-deck battery as effectively as 
his men could their long eighteens. Decatur treated his captives 
with courtesy and generosity, buying Carden’s cabin stores for 
$800, regardless of the tradition which made the “ plunder” of 
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the cabin the perquisite of the victorious commanding officer. De- 
catur wrote a modest official report, and his letter to his wife is a 
pretty effusion. The colors of the Macedonian were, however, 
carried to Washington and laid before the Secretary of the Navy 
by his son, Lieutenant Paul Hamilton, at a public ball with some- 
what too much of theatrical display. 

With his prize and the Hornet added to his command Decatur 
hoped to cruise as a commodore. But he was blockaded by a 
superior force at New London, and neither of his frigates got to 
sea again during the war. There were challenges from both 
sides, Decatur naming the Endymion and Statira as suitable an- 
tagonists, and the british Commodore, Nelson's Hardy, objecting 
to the United States on account of her heavier carronades. Deca- 
tur, who had already reduced his battery, offered to make the 
weight of metal thrown at a broadside equal ; but the match could 
not be adjusted, either for the heavier or the lighter frigates, the 
latter having been built as sister ships. 

Decatur’s correspondence with Hardy was conducted on courte- 
ous terms; and another British captain was induced to take mea- 
sures for the release of an American seaman, who, though im- 
pressed and unwilling to fight against his country, had been made 
a boatswain’s mate. ‘The American challenges were discreetly 
worded, disclaiming personal animosity and avoiding controversy. 
One of the British captains, however, professed his readiness to 
fight for “ the honor of my King, the defense of my country, en- 
gaged in a just and unprovoked war, and the glory of the British 


flag.” This indiscretion was rebuked by Decatur in a letter to 
Hardy: “ Whether the war we are engaged in be just, or unpro- 
voked on the part of Great Britain, as Captain Stackpole had 
been pleased to suggest, is considered by us as a question alto- 
gether with the civilians.’ In declining to embark in such dis- 
cussions, Decatur gave an illustration of the principle he after- 
ward formulated as ‘our country, right or wrong,” as well as 
an example of good manners. Sir Thomas Hardy met him with 
the like generous feeling, adding the assurance that, “I shall hail 
with pleasure the amicable adjustment of the difference between 
the two nations.” 

This was a notable advance upon the utterances of British 
admirals who felt it a duty to revile, as well as to distress, the 


American rebels ” of an earlier generation. Rodney had written 
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in 1780 that, “ You must not expect an end of the American War 
till you can find a general of active spirit, and who hates the 
Americans from principle . . . . Nothing but making the Amer. 
cans feel every calamity their perfidy deserves can bring them to 
their senses.” By the capture of St. Eustatius in the spring of the 
next year Rodney thought himself in a position to “ scourge them 
for their perfidy, and scourged they shall be,” his method being to 
keep the Dutch flag flying until he had taken scores of American 
traders. At the same period Arbuthnot, generally accounted q 
duller man than Rodney, warned those in authority that Com. 
wallis would have to “ restrain the rapacity of the troops ” to win 
the submission of the provinces. He also denounced a proposal 
said to have been made by the army to the navy for “a division 
of such effects as may be found in the country,” adding, “ I trem. 
ble at the consequences.” 

Even after peace was made and American independence recog- 
nized similar feelings animated British naval officers to enforce 
the Navigation Act in its harshest clauses. Thus Nelson, in def- 
ance of the interests of the West Indian colonists and the orders of 
his admiral, declared, “ | for one, am determined not to suffer the 
Yankees to come where my ship is; for I am sure if the Ameri- 
cans are admitted to any kind of intercourse with these islands, the 
views of the Loyalists in settling Nova Scotia are utterly done 
away.” He adds that his superior had no hesitation in taking his 
share of the prize money gathered by his refractory captains, and 
that he was officially commended for their unauthorized activity. 

The question of prizes was apt to confuse the minds of all naval 
officers of that age. Mackenzie says in his life of Perry that, “ The 
British Navy had been demoralized by the extensive system of 
plunder carried on under the orders in Council, and a predatory 
and freebooting spirit had become a prevailing characteristic of it.” 
He adds that the lack of resistance had “ fostered an insolent and 
overbearing demeanor” among its officers. These injuries and 
insults were denounced in a circular which Commodore Rodgers 
was directed by the Navy Department to communicate to his off- 
cers and crews in August, 1810, with special reference to the “ it- 
human and dastardly attack on our frigate Chesapeake.” This in 
vitation to “ vindicate the injured honor of our navy,” may have 
had an unfortunate influence in bringing about the engagement be 
tween the President and the Little Belt a few months later. Ap 
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ls to passion might be justified as a war measure if they were 


pea 


likely to be of any utility—-which is not apt to be the case ; before 


hostilities begin they are dangerous as well as melodramatic. 

Since Decatur could not escape the blockade of New London 
even with the help of Fulton, whose plans for a steam cruiser met 
with his approval, he welcomed an order to command the Prest- 
dent, and dismantled the two frigates after a year wasted in port. 
The crew of the United States also joined the President, which 
sailed from New York on January 14, 1815. Two days later she 
was in the hands of the British. After a running fight with the 
leading ship of the blockading squadron, the Endymion, it was 
found that injuries received by grounding on the New York bar 
hindered the President from sailing or manceuvering to escape 
capture; she carried parts of her false keel athwartships, and her 
antagonist was always able to choose his position. Yet the result 
of an action which lasted two hours and a half was not altogether 
in favor of the British frigate. Decatur crowded sail to escape in 
the darkness, but found himself in the midst of the enemy before 
midnight. After receiving one broadside from the Pomone, which 
took up a position within musket shot on the starboard bow while 
another frigate lay in a raking position astern at two cables’ dis- 
tance, the President hauled down her colors. Other vessels of 
the enemy were within gunshot, including one “ razee ” or ship-of- 
the-line. The Endymion did not attempt to close with her former 
antagonist, but the official reports suggest she would have made 
the capture “ had none of the squadron been in sight.” A repeti- 
tion of this “ calumny ” and other derogatory remarks while the 
President's officers were detained at Bermuda led one of the 
youngest of them to resort to “ the summary and midshipmanlike 
process of severely caning the government editor.” 

If Decatur’s account of the conditions which compelled him to 
surrender be accepted, as it was by contemporary opinion, the find- 
ing of the court of inquiry, commending his “ determined resolu- 
tion and heroic courage,” need excite no controversy. Ina notable 
volume on the naval campaigns of this war, published a genera- 
tion ago and adopted as a text-book in many colleges, it was sug- 
gested even in the index, that Decatur acted “ rather tamely,” an 
opinion adopted from James, and the wish is recorded that 
Perry or Porter had commanded the President. The views of 


James are by no means judicial; in this case he declared that De- 
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catur’s defense, in action and in his report, had reduced his — 
“in the opinion of every well informed European, quite as low as 
that of Rodgers, Bainbridge, or Porter.” Another British Writer, 
whose twentieth century title-page puts his prejudice out of date, 
* British officers tp 
show their countrymen the kind of marine monsters, misnamej 


describes the capture as fortunate in enabling 


frigates, against which the Guerriere, Macedonian, and Java had 
been rashly sent to contend.” The President (late Gannet), now 
in commission with additional officers enough to man Decatur’s 
old battery, can hardly serve this historical purpose. 

The great authority of Admiral Mahan maintains the doubts 
to whether Decatur did not surrender before his powers of resist 
ance were exhausted. Admitting that he beat off the Endymion, 
it is questioned whether he continued to deserve commendation 
and whether the moral tone of the service does not suffer, “ whe 
the attempt is made to invest “ with a halo of extraordinary her 
ism ” such a showing as Decatur made. This view hardly accords 
with the current practice of spreading this halo over the margin 
of otherwise commonplace pages in the “ Navy Register.” But 
in 1815 the nation made no difficulty in accepting Decatur as one 
of its heroes along with all whose comrades who had fought Brit 
ish frigates. Nor did he lose his hold on the gratitude or the 
imagination of the public during the lifetime of those who had 
seen his gallant figure. 

While the war with England lasted nothing had been done to 
protect American commerce from the Barbary pirates, and the 
Algerines had begun to make prizes. A force adequate to the 
purpose was sent abroad to check such depredations, nearly a 
dozen vessels following Decatur’s flagship, the Guerriere, to th 
Mediterranean. When the squadron reached Algiers in June, 
1815, the commodore was able to inform the Dey that two of his 
corsairs had already been seized by way of reprisal. Such 
promptness had its reward, and an exceptionally favorable treaty 
was negotiated without delay. A few months later the British 
fleet under Lord Exmouth anchored at the head of the mole ant 
Piracy and the enslave 
ment of Christian captives could no longer be practiced. Dee 


swept the harbor and streets of Algiers. 


tur’s popularity was greatly increased by this cruise, which wa 
the culmination of a policy framed by Jefferson before the adop 


tion of the constitution of the United States. In 1786 he had 
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urged a combination of continental powers to suppress the ray 
ages of the Barbary pirates, and had gone so far as to promise 
the aid of an American squadron for an attack on Algiers. The 
plan failed partly because there was no expectation of British 
support, and partly, perhaps, because of lack of confidence in 
American armaments. 

Upon Decatur’s return from the Mediterranean in the autumn 
of 1805 he was appointed a member of the Board of Navy Com 
missioners, and continued in that employment until his death. He 
appears to have shown a live ly interest in inventors, particularly 
those who proposed improvements in ordnance, and a righteous 
horror of those who sought to purchase his favor. Doubtless he 
had much to say in regard to promotions and assignments to duty, 
and his standard in such matters was high. Of political prejudice 
there is no trace in his record at this period. He is said to have 
nade use of his intimacy with President Madison to enlarge his 
views of the elements of the constitution. It is unfortunate that 
the man who had the largest part in framing that document 
should—next to the author of the Declaration of Independenc« 
be the most unpopular of our presidents in any branch of the pub 
lic service. Jefferson said of the navy in 1801, “ It is the depart 
ment | understand the least,” and in the absence of a competent 
adviser, he made, with the advice and consent of Congress, many 
blunders in its development and employment. Madison was badly 
served by his unlucky generals, and he did not entertain the per 
ncious fancy of directing campaigns out of his own head. But 
both were loyal to the national honor when half the wealth and 
intellect of the nation were disloyal. If Decatur had ever been a 
Federalist he had never been tempted io follow Gouverneur Mor- 
ris in his project of forcing New York out of the Union by the 
invasion of troops from England and Massachusetts or to listen 
to the advocates of a separate peace for the New England states 
during the war of 1812. 

Decatur also desired to cultivate his mind by general reading ; 
feeling, he said, that “my rank is ahead of my acquirements.” 
For professional knowledge he had little anxiety, but to overcome 
other deficiencies he had applied, after his return from Tripoli, to 
the venerable and philosophical—though controversial—Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, for a list of books, “ historical, and others of a stan 
dard nature,” fit for his perusal. It was a modest request, and one 
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that no bookish man could find it in his heart to refuse. But i 
may be questioned whether Decatur, or any man of active habits 
ever got much good from such a list. “ If you care for books, vou 
will read all of them,” is not the worst formula of advice for such 
an inquirer, as anyone may learn by comparing the first volumes 
of “ works which no gentleman’s library should be without” with 
their companions, on the shelves of a public library. An occa. 
sional hint as to method may serve some purpose now and the, 
and the real object of this paper—though veiled in a good may 
pages—is to recommend the biographical method of approaching 
the facts of history. First find your man, any man whose fife 
meant something, and when sure of a vital personal interest jp 
him, find out what vou can about the world he lived in, the friends 
he knew, and the causes he would have died for—if he was on 
who had any purpose in his living or dying. Standard histories 
will not answer unless there is some question to ask them—and 
then they are apt to give the answer wrong. So we cannot hope 
much from any learned doctor’s list of books. 

Decatur doubtless enjoyed life in that city of magnificent dis 
tances which was striving to recover from the devastations of the 
British in 1815. He lived for a time in one of the Seven Houses 
on Capitol Hill, where he had Madison for a neighbor. Then he 
built a mansion on the President’s Square—Lafayette Square, one 
calls it now—and lived sumptuously in the enjoyment of health, 
reputation, and pecuniary ease. He took much exercise, scoring 
an umbrella when exposed to a hot sun, for the sake of the 
hardihood requisite for his profession, and he was noted for his 
“ soldierly grace” and polished manner, these too being elements 
of professional standing. Finally, we are assured of his strictly 
temperate habits and even temper, special advantages for one wh 
lived alwavs on the edge of the duelling volcano. 

It is strange how little we know of the customs and humors d 
the captains of 1812. Biographies were often written by th 
ladies of the family or their favorite pastors, and the editors of al 
memoirs were men of clerical antecedents like Jared Sparks, of 
men of rhetorical fervor like Wirt and Everett. We learn, indeed 
that Washington was also strictly temperate, “ rarely drinking 
anything after dinner, except a few glasses of punch,” and ® 
would be thankful to know that much concerning the convivid 


tendencies of our naval heroes. But we do not even know how 
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The favorite oaths of English monarchs from Wil- 


thev swore. 
tam the Conqueror to Georg 


4s those of the Crusaders who followed Saint Louis, or the 


rge [VY are as much matters of history 


10. 
‘Ss 


Leaguers who fought against Henry I\ ; but the generation that 
inew Wellington’s practice of bluntly profane speech was urged 
d heard Washington denounce 


to discredit the witnesses who ha 
General Charles Lee in fiery terms—which would have been 
sharper if he had known that the man who fled from Monmouth 
geld was a traitor rather than a poltroon. 

It would be worth knowing whether the discipline and morals 
of American men-of-war resembled those depicted by Marryat 
whose sketches are confirmed by contemporary memoirs like that 
of Commander Gardner, published by the Navy Records Society 
or whether they had any likeness to the unfragrant customs de- 
sribed by Smollett and applied at a venture in Macaulay's over- 


rated account of the navy of Charles II to men who had been 


trained under the Commonwealth. Certainly Commodore Elliott, 
as painted by Mackenzie, resembles Commodore Trunnion of the 
novel rather than the Mings or Narborough of authentic history. 
Puritanism never prevailed in the sea service, apparently, though 
the frequency of duels and the floridity of after-dinner toasts and 
species are the chief indications of the dominance of the spirit of 
the convival cavaliers. Both nghting and drinking were modes of 
initiation which an officer of the newest navy would rarely de- 
cine when thrown into the company of foreigners and summoned 
tocomply with tradition. In fact the latest gossip about duels in 
the army and navy of the United States appears to relate to the 
substitution of the duel for the ordeal of drink when declined by 
temperate youth. Both ordeals are academic survivals among the 
student corps of German universities at the present day—with a 
mild beverage and more or less defensive armor to mitigate the 
ceremonial. 

Decatur was never far from the “ field of honor ” even in the 
eta of good feeling which followed the war of 1812. In his own 
household dwelt the children of his sister, orphaned by a duel. 
Their father was a marine officer, Captain M’Knight, and their 
uncle had to act as Perry’s second in a duel with another member 
of that militant corps in October, 1818. The commodore had 
struck his subordinate in his own cabin—where Mackenzie sug- 
gests that a rough and tumble contest might have best solved the 
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difficulty. An apology having been rejected as advised by 


: Spirited 
comrades, Captain Heath sought redress by court-martial, Both 


offenders—for Heath also was tried—were sentenced to be pri. 
vately reprimanded by the commander-in-chief. Heath felt that 
his wrongs had not been redressed, and after issuing a vindictive 
pamphlet, sent the Commodore a challenge. A meeting took place 
at Hoboken two years after the original provocation. The men 
were placed back to back and directed to advance five paces at the 
word of command. Then they were to turn and fire: but Perry 
saw fit to refrain from firing and Heath fortunately missed. Deg 
tur, who acted as Perry’s second, was directed to explain that his 


principal had long been resolved to offer atonement in this tardy 
and illogical, but chivalric fashion. Perry died of yellow fever a 
few months later, leaving an unfinished quarrel to complicate De 
catur’s service relations. 

The battle of Lake Erie had given rise to a contr versy between 
Perry and the second in command, Captain J. D. Elliott, of Mary- 
land. The literary controversy outlived both officers. In fact it 
could not terminate while Cooper and Perry's biographer were 
both alive. Elliott hac secured a formal vindication both from his 
superior and from a court of inquiry in due season ; but Perry was 
induced to prefer charges in 1818, charges which President Mon- 
roe was unwilling to have tried by a court-martial. As Perry te 
fused to accept a challenge while there was any chance for a trial, 
the affair was unsettled when he sailed for the Orinoco, The opin- 
ion of the service and the verdict of the historian seem to sustain 
Perry, though it must be regretted that he had not been consistent 
in his expressed judgments of Elliott’s conduct and that he had 
beer forced to rely upon the mass of hearsay and prejudice cor 
tained in the affidavits of his subordinates from Rhode Islané 
Such quarrels when embittered by partisan or sectional passion, 
are apt to exhibit an excessive vitality, and there were high-spirited 
old gentlemen living on the banks of Lake Erie less than forty 
vears ago who were sure that Elliott was the real victor of Septem 
ber 10, 1813. 

Elliott chose to fancy that Decatur had interfered to baffle his 
efforts to obtain satisfaction after Perry preferred charges. | 
was a suspicious era, and it is hinted that Heath and Elliott may 
have formed a combination to protract the strife which culm 
nated in the duel in which Decatur fell. From the distressing 
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correspondence between Perry and Elliott, edited by a hand un- 
friendly to the latter, we learn that, while Elliott was by compari- 
son almost illiterate, his opponent had little advantage in self- 
restraint. Considered either in the light of the code of honor or 
the nobler standards of discipline, these letters are sad reading. 
Elliott’s phrase “ epistolary blackguardism ” need not be adopted, 
but there is abundant proof that the fighting code utterly failed to 
chasten the diction or repress the ill-tempered fluency of pro- 
spective combatants. Unless it could do this it cannot be credited 
with any effective influence in favor of good manners. 

Its failure to elevate controversy is also shown in the fatal 
correspondence between Decatur and Barron which began in June, 
i819, and lasted throughout that year. Decatur could write 3000 
hitter words in a single letter, to which Barron was forced to re- 
ply with almost twice as many after a contest had become inevi- 
table. They were briefer at first, Barron merely asking whether it 
were true that Decatur had said he could insult him with impunity. 
Decatur replied that he never said that of any man, whatever he 
might have said “in the very frequent and free conversations I 
have had respecting you and your conduct.” This phrase Decatur 
seemed fond of repeating, always insolently underscored, but Bar- 
ron chose to consider the reply satisfactory, until he learned that 
Decatur was circulating the correspondence in Norfolk, including 
an expression of “ perfect indifference ” to the motives of Barron 
and his informants 

In October the season of long letters began, and Barron's 
motives were fully revealed. After suspension from rank and pay 
for five years on account of the Chesapeake, and a longer absence 
from the country, he was now an applicant for naval employment 
suitable to his rank. Decatur had not only opposed this applica- 
tion, but had sought to alienate Barron's friends, including “ the 
Virginia delegation in Congress,” and to discredit him in the 
service and his native place. Decatur’s historical statement in 
reply was long and severe, especially asa reply toa challenge, vet 
he could ask Barron te make “ laconic ” replies a few weeks later. 
After defending the sentence of the court of 1& 17, Decatur went 
on to attack Larron’s conduct during his seven years’ exile. 
Though drawing pay he had not served during the war, had, in 
fact, remained abroad and sailed under British license, besides 


expressing himself as having been willing to allow the Chesa- 
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peake to give up the men claimed. He quoted somebody as de. 
nouncing Barron as a traitor. Barron disposed of the first two 
charges readily enough, and showed that he had offered his ser- 
vices to the Navy Department, but his return had been prevented 
by “circumstances beyond my control, which it is not incumbent 
on me to explain to you.” 

Since it has to be noted that both these honest gentlemen made 
charges on hearsay, that Barron appealed to Decatur for sympathy 
toward “ my unfortunate female family, whose kindest entertain. 
ment you have frequently enjoyed,’ and Decatur saw fit to say 
that he had only gone to Barron’s house once, when invited to 
accompany the Tunisian ambassador in 1805, and that he no longer 
felt the weight of obligation, it is only fair to record that both coulj 
express themselves more worthily upon one topic. Almost the 
only passages of these letters which can now be read without a 
sense of humiliation are those which condemn the code to which 
both were ready to offer the sacrifice of their lives. Decatur 
wrote, “I do not think that fighting duels, under any circum. 
stances, can raise the reputation of any man, and have long since 
discovered that it is not even an unerring criterion of personal 
courage.” Barron accepts this opinion of duelling: “ I consider 
it as a barbarous practice, which ought to be exploded from civi- 
lized society.” In the inevitable plea for exception, Barron has 
a distinct advantage: “ But, Sir, there may be causes of such ex- 
traordinary and aggravated insult and injury, received by an 
individual, as to render an appeal to arms on his part absolutely 
necessary.” Barron felt constrained, “ by every tie that binds me 
to society ”’—he had already mentioned his “ poor unfortunate 
children ”—to seek redress in this fashion. 

Decatur’s plea was more obvious: “ the man who makes arms 
his profession is not at liberty to decline an invitation from any 
person who is not so far degraded as to be beneath his notice 
Having formed the habit of clinching each argument by an i 
sult, he went on to add, “I will not consider this to be your case, 
although many think so; and if I had not pledged myself, I might 
reconsider the case.” Such was Decatur’s “ dispassionate and 
historical” style. He wrote also that, since Barron was resolved 
to fight some one, he might better have made “ this decision dur 
ing our late war, when your fighting might have benefited your 
country as well as yourself.” The reply was that Barron had been 
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hunted out and threatened with dismissal or death if he sought 
employment in the navy, “* trom what other purpose than to obtain 
mv rank, I know not. 

Disclaiming these sordid imputations, Decatur denied that he 
was “ disposed to kill, out of my way,” and pointed out that there 
were others whose existence was more obstructive than that of 
Rarron, who, for his part, declared that he was not trying to fight 
himself into favor and that he had not selected Decatur with that 
end in view. 

The inherent absurdity of the duel was no new discovery in 
i819. Fifteen years before Hamilton had thrown his life away 
by consenting to meet Aaron Burr on the field of honor, admitting 
the irrational nature of the test, but protesting that he had an ex 
cuse based on the patriotic motive. The ability to be useful in 
future crises of public affairs was, he thought, “ inseparable from 
a conformity with public prejudice in this particular.” This is 
better than the personal plea relating to arbitrary notions of honor, 
but there is surely firmer ground for practical morality elsewhere. 
As Carl Schurz learned during his war experience, true heroism 
consists in self-sacrifice ; “and the less expectation of reward or 
distinction there is connected with the act of self-sacrifice, the more 
genuine the bravery or heroism will be.” 

The later and longer letters of this painful correspondence 
relate to the question as to which officer was the challenged party. 
Decatur seems to have technical justification in warning Barron 
that the fight would have to be of his seeking; “and you must 
take all the risk and all the inconvenience which usually attend 
the challenger.” Still he continued to wrangle over matters of 
fact and to show a curious disregard of the rules of evidence. 
Barron was right in reproving the introduction of hearsay testi- 
mony and rumors credited to “a female of my acquaintance.” 
Both men were stimulated to this most pernicious form of literary 
production by the knowledge that their efforts were to find im- 
mediate publicity in the social coteries of Norfolk and Washing- 
ton. Decatur even claimed the privilege of discussing the affair 
with the junior officers of the service. Had there been a sensa- 
tional press to exploit the rumors in circulation and the letters 
exchanged, the result, one fancies, would have been that the deadly 
project of a duel would have been overwhelmed by universal 
ndicule and the catastrophe averted. Whatever the yellow jour- 
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nalist may mean, he is apt to write in a fashion which TOuses the 
sense of humor which has always counted among our Nationa] 
attributes. But society is never very humorous in its instinets, 
nor is its influence altogether humane. Therefore the two com- 
modores had to shoot each other. 

If any censure is implied in these notes on the evidence j 
touches the system rather than the men. Decatur and Barron fg. 
lowed the code—though it cannot have been correct to indulge in 
interminable recrimination—and each of them had friends ready 
to guide them to the fray and a public to waste its admiration on 
their fatal resolution. The code is dead, fortunately, and beyond 
the reach of criticism. But those who credit it with allaying the 
irritations of social life, with subduing insolence, and with pro- 
moting discretion and reserve will do well to read the mass of cor. 
respondence cited in the biographies of Decatur and Perry—to say 
nothing of Elliott’s memoirs. Whatever its rules may have accom. 
plished in standardizing the military conduct of officers trained in 
coasting vessels or in the backwoods, whatever it may have done 
to enable such officers to vindicate the honor of the service to 
which they belonged when questioned by those who represented 
more ancient and aristocratic societies, it manifestly failed in pro- 
viding a prompt solution of disciplinary quarrels or in advancing 
the amenities and decencies of the naval profession. Had Decatur 
been content to oppose Barron’s application for a command—and 
his opposition seems to have had a sound professional basis with 
no personal difference beneath or behind it—he need not, except 
for the intrusion of a fantastic code of honor, have undertaken to 
give reasons—an art learned, perhaps, on the Chesapeake court 
martial—nor need he have undertaken to vindicate his offcial 
action at the risk of his life. But with the duel confronting him, 
he would extenuate nothing and withdraw nothing, even when 
the proof was lacking. 

Barron denied any purpose of fighting to improve his standing, 
but he had examples as well as provocations to sanction that plan 
Thus, to take an aggravated case, Lord George Sackville (after 
ward Lord George Germaine), who was cashiered for what looked 
like cowardice at Minden, was able to re-enter public life, and even 
to undertake the management of the military campaigns of the 
American Revolution, chiefly because of his briskness in fighting 
a certain governor of Florida noted as an expert duellist. Dut 
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ing the war of 1812 two volunteer generals of the American (Army 
fought a futile contest on an island in the Niagara River. Among 
naval officers the temptation was no less strong. Commodore 
Barney, after a successful cruise as a privateer, applied in 1813 
for the command of the flotilla in which he afterward won dis- 
tinction; the Secretary of the Navy kindly gave him the name of 
a prominent citizen of Baltimore who protested against his ap- 
pointment—evident!) on the score of his service in the French 
Navy about 1800—and the calumniator received a ball in the 
breast from the irascible commodore’s pistol. Had Barron done 
likewise as soon as his term of suspension came to an end, his fate 
might be reckoned happier than it now appears. 

Barron was charged with tardiness in settling preliminaries, and 
it was intimated that he had made ill-health his excuse without 
valid cause. His actual plea was more affecting: “ being on very 
familiar terms with my family, out of tenderness to their feelings 
I have written under great restraint,” But in February, 1820, 
after a duel was decided upon, he had to report himself prostrated 
by a violent bilious fever. It was not until late in March that the 
seconds, Elliott and Bainbridge, were able to settle the deadly 
arrangements. 

We are told that Decatur meant to spare his enemy, but it is 
evident that Bainbridge was not aware of any such intention. 
The distance was fixed at eight paces, not, Bainbridge wrote, on 
account of what had been said of Barron’s defective sight, but be- 
cause of some previous resolve of the strenuous second. A letter 
printed in the Life of Decatur contains a warning against a 
nameless person—manifestly Captain Elliott—and the advice that 
Decatur “should yield not the smallest particle of any right or 
privilege” in the duel. In fixing the place at Bladensburg, Deca- 
tur had written, “ Their convenience will not be consulted.” Un- 
der these uncompromising arrangements the meeting took place. 

Standing face to face at eight yards distance, the antagonists 
disclaimed personal enmity and prepared to fire at the word. 
Bainbridge was to count up to three after the command fire, and 
he is said to have resolved to count quickly in the hope that both 
might miss. Probably he was not aware, as any naval captain 
would be now-a-days, by personal experiment or scientific theory, 
that the elder man—Barron was the elder by ten years, though 


Decatur had questioned the fact—was handicapped by quick 
counting. 
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At the command * Two” both fired, and a moment later boi 
fell. As they lay helpless, awaiting the surgeons’ report, the two 
men fell into conversation; formal words of forgiveness passed, 
and it is said that Barron then explained to Decatur the reason 
why he had failed to return to take part in the late war, declaring 
that he had been detained abroad by his debts and the lack of 
means to make the voyage. Decatur’s wound through the abdo. 
men was soon recognized as fatal. Barron was shot through the 
hip, and the likeness of the wound to that received by the mate 
who was Decatur’s first antagonist has been cited to show tha 
Decatur did not mean to kill. It may be so, but it would seem 
doubtful whether a man who had had little pistol practice jg 
twenty years could trust himself to aim with such precision. 

Decatur died in his own house, refusing in his agony to see his 
beloved wife. She spoke to no soul during the rest of her sta 
in Washington, whence she made haste to remove, selling her 
home and all its sumptuous equipment. The funeral was made 
as stately as the resources of the capital would allow. The ex 
travagant proposals of John Randolph for unusual public honors 
failed to secure the approbation of Congress after a friendly but 
conscientious representative had pointed out that, “he died in 
violation of the laws of God and of his country,” a view which his 
loyal biographer tries to qualify: “ And yet was there not another 
law, lower than the law of God, yet higher than the law of his 
country, whose stern mandate he had obeved? Was there no con- 
straining law of public opinion?” The men who appealed to the 
“higher law ” a generation later, when the Fugitive Slave Law 
was in question, were on firmer ground than the advocates of 
duelling as a sacrifice to an ignorant public opinion. The last 
word of the tragedy was fitly spoken by the victim, who wished 
that he had fallen on the quarter-deck and died in defence of his 
country. 

Commodore Barron at last got his case before a court of inquin 
in 1821, and the finding was that his absence from the United 
States during the war had been “ contrary to his duty as an offer 
in the navy.” Nevertheless, he was appointed to command the 
Norfolk Navy Yard and to other duty on shore. After 1839, when 
he had been a captain 40 years, he was the senior officer of the 
navy. His long life covered twice the years of Decatur’s more for 
tunate career, and he doubtless grew old with a good consciente 
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though his naval career had been more or less disappointing. 
Duelling was not quite out of fashion when he died in 1851, and 
there was no disposition to inflict retrospective censure upon a 
Virginian who had killed his man—even though the victim had 
heen a notable and gallant figure.’ 

The seconds who had done so little to mitigate the strife also 
lived to old age. Bainbridge died in 1833. His clerical biogra- 
pher suppresses all mention of the duel, and even conceals the pres- 
ence of his hero in America in the year of its occurrence. Others 
have regretted that the letters concerning the affair were ever 
made public. But the publication has a practical value in discredit- 
ing the code which made brave and loyal men capable of deeds of 
darkness. 

Commodore Elliott had a long and stormy career in the service. 
He had been cleared by a court of inquiry—the same court which 
commended Decatur’s handling of the President—of all aspersions 
upon his conduct in the battle of Lake Erie, but the revival of 
those charges by Perry just before his death in 1819 left Elliott’s 
reputation insecure. He was not liked by officers who served 
under his command, and in 1840 he had to stand a trial by court- 
martial upon a curious assortment of charges and specifications. 
Among those upon which he was convicted were several relating 
to silver plate presented him by the crew of his flagship and 
others charging him with importing to the United States from 
Minorca on the gun-deck of the Constitution “ twenty-two ani- 
mals, consisting of jacks, jennies, horses, mares, and colts,” to 
care for which a number of men were excused from watch and 
quarters. Somehow, Perry’s biographer thought the findings of 
the court pertinent to the discussion of the battle of 1813. They 
are rather inconsistent with the verdict of standard biographical 
collections to the effect that Elliott, though a man of kind heart, 
was a “ rigid disciplinarian.” 

Now that the personal narrative has been discussed, the inter- 
pretation of Decatur’s most notable public utterance may be con- 
sidered. At a dinner at Norfolk in April, 1816, after a round of 


*The curious fact that Barron was President of the court that tried 
Porter in 1825, the latter having been a member of the court that awarded 
the sentence in the case relating to the affair of the Chesapeake in 1807 
appears in the article by Lieutenant-Commander Beach in the Proceedings 


for December, 1907 
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toasts which included such “ appropriate sentiments ” as, “N,. 
tional glory! A gem above all price, and worthy every hazard tp 
sustain its splendor,” Decatur, as the guest of honor, struck , 
deeper historic note by his response: * Our country! In her jp. 
tercourse with foreign nations, may she be always right; but oy 
country, right or wrong.” Others had in mind Decatur’s fagjje 
triumphs in dealing with the Dey of Algiers, but he had not for. 
gotten the war of 1812, nor could he forgive the politicians ang 
preachers who had urged the Federalists of New England to re. 
fuse loyal support to the government during that contest. The 
rebuke was deserved, and in Virginia, it was sure of its meed of 
applause. 

As a universal definition of loyalty to a national ideal it lacks 
precision. Yet it may serve to indicate the path of every swom 
servant of the republic as well as any maxim or sentiment then 
extant. But it must be noted that those who heard and applauded 
Decatur after the last war with Great Britain failed to make it 
clear to their posterity where their country would be found in 
1861. The later generation of Virginians saw more than one solu- 
tion for that problem, and died gallantly in defense of irrecon- 
cilable principles. For a more direct answer to any doubtful ques- 
tion of allegiance the reply of General Grant when asked whether 
he would side with the President or with Congress in case ofa 
resort to force may be cited: “ that would depend,” he said, “ upon 
which was the revolutionary party ”’ 
become obsolete. 

In detaching the last phrase of Decatur’s sentiment from its 
verbal and historical context, there is, perhaps, some risk of per- 
verting the moral. Manifestly, the soldier and the citizen must 


a maxim which will never 





follow and obey when the nation is engaged in a foreign war with 
out considering too curiously the origins of strife. But to discover 
some chance to seize wealth or prestige in the name of the country, 
and then to sweep aside the morals and equities of the case by the 
misapplication of any sentimental phrase, surely involves either 
national.or personal dishonor. Many a naval commander has te 
jected such opportunities to provoke war by unjustifiable prize 
taking or territorial aggression, and others may be helped by their 
self-denying example. All Americans knew in 1816 that inter 
national law and common justice had been thrown overboard by 
both belligerents in the Napoleonic wars when there was any que> 
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tion of the claims of neutral commerce. It was known, also, that 
some of the worst abuses were committed for the sake of personal 
advantage and private spoil. Yet because foreigners were the 
chief sufferers, unscrupulous naval officers were allowed to enrich 
themselves by the “ safe booty ”’ of the neutral trade. Against any 
trickery of this sort, against the use of falsehood to embitter inter- 
national differences, and against any tendency to mask selfish and 
ignoble passions under the garb of patriotism, the whole life of 


Decatux was a protest. 


(Extract from The Friend by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Essay IX. 1818. 
First Section. ) 

A letter received at Malta, from an American officer of high 
rank, who has since received the thanks and rewards of Congress 
for his services in the Mediterranean: 

GRAND Cartro, December 13, 1804 

Sin—The same reason which induced me to request letters of introduc- 
tion to his Britannic Majesty’s agents here, suggested the propriety of 
showing an English jack at the main top-gallant mast-head on entering 
the port of Alexandria on the 26th ult The signal was recognized; and 
Mr. B—— was immediately on board 

We found in port, a Turkish vice-admiral, with a ship of the line, and 
six frigates; a part of which squadron is stationed there to preserve the 
tranquility of the country, with just as much influence as the same number 
of pelicans would have on the same station 

On entering and passing the streets of Alexandria, I could not but 
notice the very marked satisfaction which every expression and every 
countenance of all denominations of people, Turks and Frenchmen only 
excepted, manifested under an impression that we were the avant-couriers 
of an English army. They had conceived this from observing the English 
jack at our main, taking our flag perhaps for that of a feint, and because 
as is common enough everywhere, they were ready to believe what they 
wished. It would have been cruel to have undeceived them; consequently, 
without positively assuming it, we passed in the character of Englishmen 
among the middle and lower orders of society, and as their allies among 
those of better information. Wherever we entered or wherever we halted, 
we were surrounded by the wretched inhabitants, and stunned with their 
benedictions and prayers for blessings on us. “ Will the English come? 
Are they coming? God grant the English may come! We have no com- 
merce—we have no money—we have no bread! When will the English 
arrive?” My answer was uniformly, Patience! The same tone was heard 
at Rosetta as among the Alexandrians, indicating the same dispositions; 
only it was not so loud, because the inhabitants are less miserable, al- 
though without any traits of happiness. On the fourth, we left that village 
for Cairo, and as well for our security as to facilitate our procurement of 
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accommodations during our voyage and our stay there, the resident 
directed his secretary, Captain V——, to accompany us and give ys lodg. 
ings in his house. We ascended the Nile leisurely, and calling at Several 
villages, we plainly perceived that the national partiality, the strong and 
open expressions of which proclaimed so loudly the feelings of the Egyp. 
tians of the sea-coast, was general throughout the country; and the Prayers 
for the return of the English as earnest as universal 

On the morning of the sixth we went on shore at the village of Sabour 
The villagers expressed an enthusiastic gladness at seeing red and blue 
uniforms and round hats;— the French, I believe, wear three-cornered 
ones. Two days before, five hundred Albanian deserters from the vice 
roy’s army had pillaged and left this village; at which they had lived x 
free quarters about four weeks. The famishing inhabitants were now dis. 
tressed with apprehensions from another quarter. A company of wild 
Arabs were encamped in sight. They dreaded their ravages and apprised 
us of danger from them. We were eighteen in the party, well armed: and 
a pretty brisk fire we raised among the numerous flocks of pigeons and 
other small fowl in the environs, must have deterred them from mischief 
if, as is most probable, they had meditated any against us Scarcely, how- 
ever, were we on board and under weigh, when we saw these mounted 
marauders of the desert fall furiously upon the herds of camels, buffalogs. 
and cattle of the village, and drive many of them off wholly unannoyed on 
the part of the unresisting inhabitants, unless their shrieks could be deemed 
an annoyance. They afterwards attacked and robbed several unarmed 
boats which were a few hours astern of us. The most insensible must 
surely have been moved by the situation of the peasants of that village 
While we were listening to their complaints, they kissed our hands, and 
with prostrations to the ground, rendered more affecting by the inflamed 
state of the eyes almost universal among them, and which the new travel- 
ler might venially imagine to have been the immediate effect of weeping 
and anguish, they all implored English succor. Their shrieks at the assault 
of the wild Arabs seemed to implore the same still more forcibly, while 
it testified what multiplied reasons they had to implore it. I confess, I felt 
an almost insurmountable impulse to bring our little party to their relief, 
and might perhaps have done a rash act, had it not been for the calm and 
just observations of Captain V——, that, “these were common occur 
rences, and that any relief which we could afford, would not merely bk 
only temporary, but would exasperate the plunderers to still more atrocious 
outrages after our departure.” 

On the morning of the seventh we landed near a village. At our ap 
proach the villagers fled; signals of friendship brought some of them to us 
When they were told that we were Englishmen, they flocked around 
with demonstrations of joy, offered their services, and raised loud ejacule 
tions for our establishment in the country. Here we could not procure’ 
pint of milk for our coffee. The inhabitants had been plundered and 
chased from their habitations by the Albanians and desert Arabs, and i 
was but the preceding day that they had returned to their naked cottages. 

Grand Cairo differs from the places already passed, only as the presence 
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of the tyrant stamps silence on the lips of misery with the seal of terror 
Wretchedness here assumes the form of melancholy; but the few whispers 
the same feelings and the same wishes. And 


1 consequent spirit of revolution consist? Not 


that are hazarded convey 


wherein does this misery 
in any form of government, but in a formless despotism, an anarchy in 
deed—for it amounts literally to an annihilation of every thing that can 


merit the name of government or justify the use of the word even in the 


laxest sense. Egypt is under the most frightful despotism, yet has no 


master. The Turkish Idiery, restrained by no discipline, seize every 
thing by violence, not only all that their necessities dictate. but whatever 
their caprices suggest he Mamelukes, who dispute with these the right 


of domination, procure themselves subsistence by means as lawless though 


less insupportably oppressive; and the wild Arabs availing themselves of 
the occasion, plunder the defenceless wherever they find plunder. To fin- 
ish the whole, the talons of the viceroy fix on ev: rything which can be 


changed into currency, in order to find the means of supporting an 1 
governed, disorganized banditti of foreign troops, who receive the harvest 
of his oppression, desert and betray him. Of all this rapine, robbery, and 
extortion, the wretched cultivators of the soil are the perpetual victims 
A spirit of revolution is the natural consequences 

The reason the inhabitants of this country give for preferring the Eng- 
lish to the French, whet 


rue or false, is as natural as it is simple, and 
as influential as natural. “ The English,” say they, “pay for everything — 
the French pay nothing, and take everything.” They do not like this kind 
of deliverers. 

Nore.—It is uncertain whether Decatur’s name was attached to this 
communication when The Friend appeared as a periodical in 1809 or when 
it was published as a book in 1818. Later editions prepared by members 


of the Coleridg: fan ly have the name appended In regard to Egypt tne 


expectations favorable t n early occupation by the English were soon 
shown to be prematu In 1807 a British force invaded the country, but 
it was repulsed by the Turks and Egyptians when it advanced inland, and 


it was not thought worth while to keep a garrison in Alexandria. since 
even Rosetta expelled the English with heavy loss \bercromby and 
Moore made short work in forcing out the troops abandoned by Napoleon 
in Egypt by advancing from Aboukir Bay in 1801, but the next expedition 
proved a failure The land of Pharaoh did not fall into the hands 
English until 1882, and even then the invaders were unwelcome 
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THE CONQUEST OF TERRITORY OVER SEAS, 


Should a nation having a strong navy wish to undertake opera- 
tions of war on land, it must confine its aspirations to attempts 
upon the coast of the adversary if its army is numerically weak. 
Not having at disposal means sufficient for an invasion of the 
enemy's territory, it is only by accident that it can take possession 
of an island or of a position on the coast, the occupation of which 
will always remain precarious. 

On the other hand, a nation having a strong military organiza- 
tion, but whose navy has been sacrificed to the army, will always be 
tempted to seek upon land a field of battle that it does not find on 
the sea. It will disdain those desultory operations that attack only 
the material interests of populations on the littoral, and will be pos- 
sessed by the idea of throwing great masses of men into the 
enemy's territory in order to make use of its army. 

For this reason it is the English who have given examples of 
operations against the coast; while it is France that holds the 
stage as soon as the question is one of attempting an invasion. 

The history of the Franco-English duel affords the most re- 
markable example of the efforts made by a country to compensate 
for its maritime inferiority by a land struggle. We purpose re- 
viewing the different phases of this long drama. 

THE LANDING IN IRELAND (1689).—The accession of William 
III to the English throne marks the beginning of the series of 
maritime wars that was not to end until 1815, 126 years after. 

James II, dethroned by his son-in-law, had taken refuge at 
the court of Louis XIV and had sought his support. The new 
king of England himself furnished the pretext for an intervention 


by entering the League of Augsburg. 


‘Chapter II, Part III, of Etude sur la Stratégie Navale, a recent work 
of Lieutenant René Daveluy of the French Navy, Translated by Com 
mander H. S. Knapp, U.S.N. Translation revised by Chaplain J. M. F 
McGinty, U.S. N 
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Attention was first directed to Ireland. Tyrconnel had Stic. 
ceeded in maintaining that island under the authority of the 
Stuarts, with the exception of Ulster. It was therefore decided 
that James II should betake himself to Ireland, and that he should 
be followed by a small army, about which to organize the poorly 
disciplined Irish troops. , 

The king left Saint Germain February 28, 1689, “ I wish,” saiq 
Louis XIV on leaving him, “ never to see you again.” A division 
composed of some 10 ships under the orders of Gabaret, Squadron 
Commander, had been fitted out at Brest with the utmost secrecy. 
James II embarked with 400 French officers and 1200 Anglo- 
[Irishmen ; he took with him a good quantity of arms and muni- 
tions. Gabaret arrived at Kinsale March 22. After having dis- 
embarked the troops and material he left Captain Duquesne-Mon- 
nier on the spot with three frigates, and returned to Brest without 
having encountered a single enemy vessel. Such happy luck 
need occasion no surprise. War had only just been declared: 
nothing about the projects of Louis XIV had leaked out; finally 
it was the custom in those days not to commission ships until 
spring. By sailing at the beginning of March one was almost 
certain to find the sea entirely free, which happened in this case. 

In the meantime the fleet was put in commission at Brest under 
the command of Chateau-Renault. It was composed of 24 ships, 
2 frigates, and 6 fire ships. On May 6 it sailed, escorting a convoy 
that carried 7000 men. 

The attention of the English government had been attracted by 
the landing of James II in Ireland and the fitting out of the ships 
at Brest. It hastily fitted out a squadron commanded by Admiral 
Herbert, the same who had taken over William of Orange from 
Holland to England. Herbert took station on lookout off Ushant, 
where he learned of the departure of the French and laid his 
course for the Irish coast. 

Chateau-Renault had orders to disembark his troops at Kin- 
sale or Galway; but, on March 9, near Cape Clear, he had infor- 
mation of the English squadron. The nearness of the enemy and 
the direction of the wind forced him to abandon his plan; he im- 
mediately resolved to take his convoy into Bantry Bay, where he 
anchored March 10 at 11 o'clock in the morning. 

The light vessels began embarking the troops in order to trans- 
port them to the head of the bay close to the land. About four 
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in the afternoon the scouts signalled 27 sails which were tacking 
in to approach the land. 

Chateau-Renault judging that the enemy would not arrive at 
the entrance of the bay before 24 hours, kept up the operations 
of disembarkation throughout the night. The next day he got 
under way at dawn and left the bay; but in order to cover his 
transports, he did not stand tar off shore. The action began 
about 11 o'clock; it was rather confused, but finally the advan 
tage rested with the French. Chateau-Renault gave up the pursuit 
of the enemy in order not to separate himself from his convoy, and 
took his squadron back to Bantry. After having picked up his 
frigates and fire ships he endeavored to overtake the English; but 
as they had taken refuge at Spithead to repair their damages he 
steered for Brest, where he arrived March 18, after an absence of 
11 days. 

Without drawing premature conclusions from this single exp« 
dition, we shall note that it was favored by special conditions. 
Ireland was an allied country; the disembarkation could thus be 
effected within an enclosed anchorage and upon any part of the 
coast; the population, instead of forcibly resisting the descent of 
the troops, favored it to the extent of its power. Had it been 
| 


necessary for Chateau-Renault to undertake the disembarkation 


ina hostile country he would have been forced to do it on an unin 
habited beach, which would have required a much longer time; 
nor would he have been able to modify his plans at the last 
moment by selecting Bantry in place of Kinsale, because it is not 
a matter of indifference to arrive at one point rather than another 
when gaining a foothold on territory occupied by the enemy. 
Despite this array of favorable circumstances, despite the great 
extent of coast of which the expedition could make use, our squad 
ron narrowly escaped meeting the English at sea; and it is easy to 
imagine what would have happened. 

What became of the little army landed in March? 

Upon the arrival of James II Ireland arose, and the principal 
towns of Ulster quickly fell into the power of the Jacobites. The 
Protestants shut themselves up in Londonderry and Enniskillen 
until the situation in England should permit William to succor 
them. James II laid siege to Londonderry, but the place was well 
defended, and after three months the siege had to be raised (July 


28). A month later Schomberg landed with several thousand 
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men, relieved Enniskillen, and pushed James II back to the borders 
of Ulster and Leinster. Thus the war dragged on, the ex-k 
fearing to give battle, Schomberg afraid to venture into the ig. 
surgent region. 

THE SECOND LANDING IN IRELAND (1690).—In November the 
English Parliament voted appropriations in order to push the war 
with vigor, and William manifested his intention of going to Ire. 
land at the beginning of the campaign. Upon the urgent request 
of James II, Louis XIV had decided to send fresh reinforcements 
on condition that he should receive an equal number of Irishmen jp 
exchange for his regular troops. In March, 1690, Lieutenant 
General d’Amfreville left Brest with 27 vessels, escorting a con- 
voy carrying 6000 to 7000 troops under the orders of the Duke de 
Lauzun, and also a great quantity of arms and munitions, 

In consequence of circumstances that would take too long in 
telling, not only had the Dutch fleet not yet arrived in England, 
but the English ships themselves were not in commission. D’Am- 
freville, therefore, encountered no opposition ; he landed his troops 
at Cork on March 23, embarked the Irishmen in exchange, and re- 
turned to Brest. 

After the arrival of Chateau-Renault, who brought the Eastern 
Squadron from Toulon, Tourville sailed from Brest with 70 ships 
to dispute the command of the channel with the English and the 
Dutch. At Beveziers* he encountered the enemy’s fleet com- 
manded by Herbert, and defeated it; but the very next day James 
Il was crushed at the Boyne. 

William III had reached Ireland the day of Tourville’s sailing 
for Brest. He at once put himself at the head of his troops and, 
with 40,000 men, attacked James II, who had less than 30,000 men. 
Abandoning his army, James II fled precipitately to Kinsdale, 
where he found 10 French frigates.’ He embarked at once and had 
himself taken to Brest, and from there he went to Versailles to ask 
for a new army. But Louis XIV, indignant at his conduct, re- 
fused him any aid and ordered Tourville to send ships to Ireland 
to repatriate the troops. 


* Beachy Head is the English name for this sea fight.—Trans. 

‘It had been decided that, if Tourville should be the victor he would 
send twenty-five frigates to sweep St. George’s Channel and intercept the 
reinforcements crossing to Ireland; the frigates at Kinsale were a patt 
of this detachment. 
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After the defeat at the Boyne, the Duke de Lauzun had retreated 
to Galway while a simple French captain, Boisselot, shut himself 
up in Limerick with a handful of resolute men and arrested the 
victorious march of William. Lauzun was thus able to await the 
French ships without anxiety ; these arrived at the end of August 
and took the troops back to Brest. Scarcely had the French troops 
left when Kinsale was taken. 

At this time the allied fleet had taken refuge in the Thames, 
where Herbert has caused the removal of the buoys marking the 
entrance to the Thames in order to stop the pursuit by the French 
squadron. The victory of Beveziers thus had a direct influence 
upon the security of sea communications ; and it is beyond question 
that the small French army would have been forced to capitulate 
if Tourville had been beaten. 

Atrempt TO INVADE ENGLAND (1692).—During the campaign 
of 1691 the fleet remained on the defensive. Tourville made his 
three months’ sortie in the Channel, which has remained celebrated 
under the name of the “ deep-sea cruise,” during which time he 
held a superior enemy in check without permitting the least 
damage to himself. But in 1692 there came a reversion to the idea 
of invasion. This time it was desired to land in England itself in 
order to finish the war at a single blow. James II repaired to 
Havre and la Hogue, where 30,000 men and 500 transports were 
assembled. The army was commanded by Marshal de Bellefonds, 
and Tourville had the duty of covering the passage with the fleet. 

The disadvantages of the geographical situation of France, 
which have been pointed out in a preceding chapter, then made 
themselves felt. The Toulon detachment, being hindered by the 
weather, was not able to arrive at the date fixed. Tourville, whose 
departure had already been delayed nearly a month by reason of 
strained finances, sailed on May 27 with only 44 ships. Mishaps 
always have disastrous consequences. Troops are assembled, 
transports are ready to sail, there is nothing to delay departure 
except awaiting the arrival of the escort ; but every day that passes 
represents an added expenditure and increases the enervation 
caused by delay. It results, then, that patience is lost; and, in 
order that all these preparations shall not have been made in vain, 
some hazardous venture is attempted. This is what happened. 

The delay in commissioning the fleet had left to the Dutch time 
to effect their junction with the English; and when the French 
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fleet had doubled Cape la Hogue it found itself in the presence of 
g9 enemy ships. Tourville was defeated despite a Magnificent 
resistance. The expedition was abandoned. 

We shall not recall here the melancholy incidents that followed 
the battle of la Hogue and brought about the loss of 15 ships, 
Suffice to say that the result of this battle illustrates wel] that a 
fleet that has been defeated, but not destroyed, is c ym pletely negli. 
gible * for a long time, and that the demoralization that attends logt 
battles permits the victor to undertake with impunity the mog 
hardy enterprises without running any risk. 

The war with England lasted until 1712, with a short interyal 
of peace from 1698 to 1702; but the miscarriage of this attempt at 
invasion took away from Louis XIV all idea of undertaking an 
operation of this sort again. It required 30 years of peace to 
weaken the bad imprcssion that it had left, and to bring minds back 
toward a disembarkation. 

SECOND ATTEMPT TO INVADE ENGLAND (1744).—England had 
been at war with Spain since 1739. The vexations of every kind 
to which the English had subjected our maritime commerce made 
it plain that France, in spite of her efforts, would not long be able 
to avoid taking a part in the struggle. A final affront made the 
government emerge from its attitude of reserve which, if pro 
longed, would have wrought injury to the national prestige. The 
Spanish fleet, pursued by the English, had sought refuge at Tovu- 
lon; and the English ships treated our coast as enemy country 
under pretext of watching the Spanish squadron. 

Fitting out was immediately begun at Brest and Toulon, andit 
was resolved to throw an army corps into England, taking advan- 
tage of the fact that the war with Spain had withdrawn a great 
part of the English ships from their own coast. 

While transports were being quietly dispatched to Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Boulogne, 15,000 old soldiers were concentrated at 
Lille and Valenciennes. The Pretender, Charles Edward, was to 
accompany the troops, which were put under the command of 
Marshal de Saxe. 

It was a small number for the conquest of England—15,000 
men; but at this time George II was waging war in Germany, 
whither he had sent his best troops, and there were remaining i 


*“ Annihilé.”—Trans. 
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England not more than 10,000 men. The discontent that was 
readily taken for a desire for the restoration was also counted 
upon, and it was believed that the landing of the Pretender would 
be sufficient to make the country rise. It was a constant mistake 
of the Versailles cabinet to speculate upon a revolution in England. 
The exiled princes, living in retirement, were surrounded by a 
court of refugees who passed their time in commenting upon and 
in exaggerating events ; and, in their haste to return to a state of 
affairs that should restore them to place and dignity, they took 
their wishes for realities. On the other hand, the emissaries kept 
in England by the court to keep it informed of opinion exag- 
gerated the slightest incidents in order to justify the subsidies they 
received : and these different causes brought it about that the situ- 
ation was viewed in a false light in France. As a result it was 
ever believed that the landing of a number of regiments on Brit- 
ish soil would be sufficient to replace the Stuarts upon the throne 
of their fathers. 

The squadron that had been fitted out at Brest comprised then 
25 ships under de Roquefeuil as commander-in-chief ; its duty was 
to cover the passage. 

Count de Roquefeuil got under way on February 14, 1744. His 
object was to make a reconnaissance of the English coast, and, 
after assuring himself that no English fleet was in the Channel, 
to regain the Straits of Dover and escort the convoy. 

Bad weather kept the French squadron off shore and it was not 
until the end of the month that it appeared off the Isle of Wight. 
Count de Roquefeuil ascertained that there was no naval force in 
the roadstead of Saint Helens; from this he concluded, a little 
prematurely, that the English had not yet fitted their ships out. 
He detached several ships under command of Baraith to inform 
Charles Edward and Marshal de Saxe that the passage was clear 
and that they could cross the strait under the protection of the 
escort that he had sent them. He himself anchored on the evening 
of the 22d at Dungeness to cover the passage. The next days his 
astonishment was extreme to see 34 enemy ships tacking in to 
teach him. 

This is what had happened. Upon his sailing from Brest, 
Roquefeuil had been sighted first by the Phoentx, which was cruis- 
ing in the vicinity of Ushant; and then, on February 3, by the 
escort of a convoy coming from Jamaica. The Admiralty, thus 
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warned, had hastened the fitting out of the fleet ; and Admiral Ng. 
ris quickly found himself at the Downs at the head of 49 sail, 9 
which 21 were of more than 60 guns, and 11 of more than 44. 

Thwarted by the tide, the English squadron had to anchor gx 
miles away from our ships. Roquefeuil took advantage of th 
circumstances to get under way. Favored by the fog, he had a. 
ready succeeded in escaping from the pursuit of the enemy, when 
a storm dispersed his squadron and sent it back in disorder jp 
Brest. The same storm prevented the convoy from setting out: 
the Pretender, Maurice de Saxe and 11 battalions had already 
embarked. 

When the bad weather was over the English forces were guard. 
ing the passage ; the expedition was abandoned. 

The French government had evidently reckoned upon being able 
to surprise the English because of the war with Spain; but the 
situation was too tense to permit of the vigilance of our enemies 
not being fully aroused. 

LANDING OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD IN SCOTLAND (1745), 
FOLLOWED BY A THIRD ATTEMPT TO LAND IN ENGLAND.—Charles 
Edward had not given up the hope of reconquering the crown of 
his ancestors, and he displayed an energy at this time that would, 
no doubt, have assured the success of his grandfather 60 years 
earlier. Left to his own resources he repaired to Nantes, and sailed 
from there with one ship and one frigate lent him by an Irish 
privateer. He landed in Scotland June 4, 1745, with a number of 
followers, some arms and 4000 louis, entered Edinburgh, beat the 
English at Prestonpans, and penetrated to within 30 leagues of 
London. The situation became critical for the English; the king 
was still in Germany and the Council of Regents was at its wits 
end. The French government deemed the occasion a favorable one 
to intervene; 10,000 men were assembled in the vicinity of the 
Straits of Dover, and the Duke of Richelieu was selected to com 
mand. But action had been too slow ; when the troops were ready 
to embark, at the end of December, two English squadrons wert 
watching the Strait. After vainly waiting some time for bad 
weather to sweep away the English ships, the troops went back t 
their respective garrisons. The expedition was abandoned. 

For a second time (and it will not be the last) we note the im 


* These two ships, the Dentelle and the Elizabeth, belonged to the king 
and had been lent to the Irishman to use in privateering 
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possibility of making an expedition wait that has required lengthy 
preparations. When all is ready it is necessary to set out or give 
up the operation. But, as the coast is generally watched and as a 
storm alone can clear it, the departure depends upon a combina- 
tion of circumstances that rarely comes to pass. 

First CONQUEST OF MINORCA (1756).—As always happens 
after a fruitless attempt, the war ended without further thought 
of invading English territory ; but the idea was to be taken up on 
a grander scale during the Seven Years’ War. 

The war was declared May 15, 1756; as a matter of fact it had 
been going on for several years. In Canada there had been fight- 
ing ever since the death of a French officer, Jumonville, assassi- 
nated by the English in contempt of the law of nations. Pitt had 
caused to be seized in the ports 300 French merchant ships; and, 
while Parliament had declared the captures irregular, the English 
government none the less refused to give them up. To all these 
annoyances it was desired to make an energetic reply, and while 
Lieutenant-General Macnemara sailed from Brest for Canada 
with a squadron, an expedition was fitted out at Toulon with the 
object of seizing the island of Minorca, which had been left in the 
hands of the British by the Treaty of Utrecht. That power was 
only keeping at the time two ships and three frigates in the Medi- 
terranean, stationed usually at Mahon 

Lieutenant-General de la Galissonniére sailed from Toulon April 
9, 1756, with 12 ships, 4 frigates and 6 gunboats. He first went 
to Hyeres Roads where he joined the convoy of 14,000 men under 
the command of Duke de Richelieu. On the 18th the fleet 
anchored before the little town of Ciudadella, where the landing 
took place with no attempt at opposition on the part of the enemy ; 
by the 24th the artillery and all the material was on shore. The 
ships of war then went to sea to establish the blockade of the 
island, the French already being masters of the whole territory 
except Fort St. Philip, which commands the city of Mahon and in 
which the English garrison of 3000 men had taken refuge. 

In the meantime England had taken alarm at the preparations 
going on at Toulon, and though their object was concealed it 
seemed probable that the expedition was aimed at Minorca. The 
admiralty immediately prepared a squadron for the Mediterranean. 

Admiral Bing left Spithead April 6 (three days before the de- 
parture of the Frnech fleet from Toulon) with 11 ships and 4000 
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troops. Upon arriving at Gibraltar May 2, he learned of the lang. 
ing of the French from the English ships that had fled from Mahon 
at our approach. He left May 8, having then 13 ships, and arriyeg 
in sight of Minorca and of the French squadron on the 19th. 
Defeated by la Galissonniére the following day, Admiral Bing 
abandoned the relief of Minorca and sailed away for Gibraltar 
Nevertheless he had not lost a single ship; for there, as at Bantry, 
the anxiety of the French not to abandon the expeditionary corps 
forbade them to fight to a finish. This timidity might have cost ys 
dearly if contentions had not arisen in the English squadron ty 
paralyze its movements ; as a matter of fact, Bing found at Gibral. 
tar on June Ig five ships that had just arrived from England tp 
reinforce him, and with which he might have taken the offensive 
again. 

Fort St. Philip capitulated June 30. The troops then began to 
embark, and, on July 8, the fleet set out for Toulon where it 
arrived the 16th, only a garrison remaining at Minorca. 

As is known, Bing was relieved of his command, brought to 
trial before a court-martial, and was shot on the poop of his own 
ship. 

War had been declared three days before the battle of Mahon. 

It is curious to note .that the English, who were constantly 
masters of the sea, made no attempt to retake Minorca throughout 
the entire course of the war. To our mind, the English govem- 
ment held, in this particular, the just estimate of the situation. 
The means were certainly not lacking to our enemy of landing in 
security at the Balearics a body of troops capable of wresting the 
island from the garrison in occupation ; but, during the whole of 
the operation, which might have lasted several months if the 
French had sustained the siege in Fort St. Philip, the Balearics 
would have become the center of attraction for the navies of the 
two countries. The English ships, however, would not have found 
a favorable field of operations on those coasts ; at that time, as we 
have already said, Gibraltar did not yet constitute a solid point of 
support, and England was more concerned then to keep the Rock 
than to utilize it. Asa result an expedition against Minorca could 
have no other bases than the home ports, which were far away, 
while France had in the neighborhood one of her principal arse 
nals. A position so advantageous offered to the remnants of our 
navy that had taken refuge at Toulon such opportunities of thwatt 
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ing all attempts against [lahon that England preferred not to risk 
them. Her government doubtless thought that being victorious in 
the end would suffice to constrain the vanquished to give up what 
he had taken, and that is the very thing that happened ; at the con- 
clusion of peace Minorca was exchanged for Belle-Isle. 

FourtH ATTEMPT TO LAND IN ENGLAND (1759).—The battle 
of Mahon marked the end of our successes during this calamitous 
war. The navy had fallen into unworthy hands which set them- 
selves to destroy it with as much ardor as, and more hatred than, 
the enemy. The ships remaining to us were laid up, their crews 
disbanded. Finding no enemy to fight, the English squadrons 
ravaged Our coasts and took possession of our colonies; and it 
seemed as if the navy f Colbert was about to perish, suffocated 
by shame, when affairs fell into the hands of the Duke de Choi- 
seul. His patriotism could not put up with such humiliations ; 
but, in his desire to raise the prestige of France by a bold stroke, 
he only cast her into the depths, for there were no longer at dis- 
posal means sufficient for his purpose. As ever, our inability to 
wage war on the sea led us to shift the war to the land, and it was 
thus that attention was centered on a scheme of invasion. Choi- 
seul, at the instigation of Marshal Belle-Isle, proposed at first to 


throw 50,000 men on to English soil by sending them over from 


Boulogne and Ambleteuse in flatboats. A beginning was even 
made on this plan; the construction of a flotilla was begun and 


the coast was armed with some hundred heavy guns designed to 
protect the points of assemblage. But this project was soon aban- 
doned and a new one was adopted, due, it is said, to Captain Bigot 
de Morogues.' 

The descent was to be made at two different places ; to this end 
two armies of 20,000 men each were assembled, the first in Brit- 
tany under the Duke d'Aiguillon, the second in Flanders under 
Chevert. At the same time a general concentration of all squad- 
rons at Brest was to unite 35 or 40 ships. This fleet was first to 
join the convoy from Morbihan (Brittany), and, passing to the 
westward of Ireland, was to detach several frigates with the 
transports before the Gulf of the Clyde; then it was to turn the 
northern end of Scotland and pick up Chevert’s army at Ostend 
and escort it to the English coast, where it was to land at Breath- 


water, some leagues from London. This very complicated plan 
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had the peculiarity of taking no more account of the enemy than 
if it had concerned a simple ocean promenade. The participg. 
tion of the English squadron was, however, acknowledged by 
providing that, in case it should show signs of interfering, the 
war fleet would remain in the Channel to paralyze its movements, 
while the two convoys should cross the sea under escort of a fey 
frigates. To complete these dispositions a small division was tp 
be sent out from Havre to throw a landing force into Ireland with 
the object of creating a diversion. 

If the division of the expedition into three parts, composed 
of the two landing corps on the wings and of the escort in the 
center, had only for its object to force the enemy to divide his 
forces in such a way that the Brest squadron would find before 
it a number of ships small enough to be fought successfully—if 
such was the object of this peculiar distribution of force—it might 
be justified as a preliminary operation. But if it was expected 
that the passage could be made without fighting, the question 
arises: What object was there in concentrating the troops ina 
port at a distance from that in which the ships were to concen- 
trate? This added one difficulty more to those already presented 
by such a hazardous operation. 

The first act of this whole scheme was to get the Toulon squaé- 
ron out of the Mediterranean and into the ocean. De la Clue, its 
chief, was watched by Bosweawen off Toulon. The latter, having 
occasion to repair three of his ships that had been badly damaged 
in a hot skirmish in the outer roadstead of Toulon, returned to 
Gilbraltar leaving some frigates before the port. The French 
admiral profited by his absence to sail, on August 5, 1759, with 2 
ships and three frigates; on the evening of August 17 he was at 
the entrance of the Strait. The same date the English squadron, 
consisting of 16 ships and nine frigates, got under way at 10 
o'clock at night, and on the morning of the 18th Bowscawen 
sighted the enemy, who had passed through the Strait, and imme 
diately started in pursuit. De la Clue, finding himself discovered, 
decided to go on past Cadiz, which port he had intended to enter; 
but, sailing without lights in order not to betray his whereabouts, 
he became separated from five ships and three frigates, which 
pursued their course to Cadiz and anchored there in ignorance 
his new dispositions. The remainder of the squadron was over 
taken by the English squadron the next day, and had to abandon 
the Centaure. The following night two ships steered a fale 
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course and thereby succeeded in reaching Rochefort; the others 
were destroyed in the roadstead of Lagos. 

There is a temptation to throw all the responsibility upon the 
actors of the drama when passing these painful events in review. 
Why did not the admiral signal a new rendezvous to his squadron 
when he decided not to put into Cadiz? Why did the rear guard 
lose track of the ships in the van? Upon reflection it must be 
recognized that the cause of all the evil lay in the very conditions 
under which this unfortunate squadron labored. For a naval 
force there is no more ungrateful situation than the one that puts 
it under the necessity of avoiding, at all hazards, coming into con- 
tact with the enemy. ‘The least incident destroys all calculations, 
forces sudden and unexpected modifications of orders, and puts 
the ships under sailing conditions that are abnormal. Why, then, 
be astonished that mistakes result that do not occur at ordinary 
times? The disaster resulting from this separation is not to be 
imputed to de la Clue but to the false position in which circum- 
stances had placed him. On the other hand it is difficult to ex- 
plain what he was going to do at Cadiz, in the immediate vicinity 
of a superior force. If the French had had the good fortune to 
pass through the Strait without being discovered, which was not 
impossible since they went through the Strait at night, the stop at 
Cadiz would have revealed their passage and have made them lose 
the benefit of their leac. 

The number of ships at our disposition in European waters was 
reduced to 21 by the disaster at Lagos, and the plan of the cam- 
paign was modified. Five ships, detached from the Brest squad- 
ron, were to escort the convoy from Brittany, while the 16 others 
should occupy the attention of the English forces. But, at the last 
moment, Marshal de Conflans, who commanded the squadron, in- 
sisted that his force should not be divided, and it was decided that 
he himself should go to Morbihan for the convoy. 

The English, who were attentively following all the preparations 
for the expedition, had 25 ships before Ushant under Admiral 
Hawke, while Commodore Duff cruised in the vicinity of Belle- 
Isle with four ships and three frigates in order to watch the move- 
ments of the transports. The season became well advanced with 
the squadron still at Brest. Finally, at the end of October, a storm 
forced the English squadron to retire upon Torbay and left the 
approaches to Brest free. Marshal de Conflans sailed at 11 o'clock 
on the morning of November 14 and set his course for Belle-Isle. 
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Why had he waited so long? It is impossible that the storm could 
have lasted 15 days. At all events, Admiral Hawke left Torbay 
the same day, and learning from his scouts of the sortie of the 
French, he sought them at Morbihan without hesitation. On the 
20th he made junction with Commodore Duff, and he came upon 
the French squadron at the moment when it was entering the 
passes of Quiberon Bay. The result of that unfortunate battle js 
well known. The expedition was abandoned. 

EXPEDITION OF THUROT TO IRELAND (1760).—Meanwhile Cap. 
tain Thurot, who was charged with the diversion in Ireland, had 
set out from Dunkirk on October 6 with a flotilla of six privateers 
carrying 1400 troops.’ Happily escaping the English cruisers that 
were watching the northern expeditionary corps, he appeared of 
Aberdeen and threw Scotland into a state of alarm. Overtaken 
by tempestuous weather he lost two ships and laid by for several 
months in Norway and the Fairoé Islands. Finally it was not m- 
til February 21, 1760, that he landed at Carrickfergus. He had no 
trouble in seizing the castle, which had a garrison of only 200 men. 
But having learned that the expedition had been given up in con- 
sequence of the battle of Quiberon, he judged that he would not be 
able to do anything solely on his own resources ; and, three days 
after his arrival, he set out again for France. Moreover, discord 
reigned in the little squadron between the land and the sea officers, 
and between Thurot and his captains. Shortly after sailing two 
ships separated; the other three were pursued and attacked by 
English frigates, and were captured near the Isle of Man. 

After the failure of this attempt at invasion, France had to con- 
fess herself beaten. 

FirtH ATTEMPT TO LAND IN ENGLAND (1779).—When France 
ranged herself on the side of the English colonies in America that 
had revolted against their mother country, the circumstances were 
particularly favorable for attempting a descent upon England. 
The war, which had been going on several years on land in Amer- 
ica, absorbed all the regular troops of the United Kingdom, while 
on the sea our alliance with Spain gave us a considerable superior- 
ity. Preparations were therefore made for an invasion on the 
following bases: * 


"He had left Havre the moment that city was bombarded. 
* We pass by in silence an abortive attempt against the Norman Islands 
undertaken with insufficient means. 
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The two allied navies, after effecting junction, were to crush the 
English forces in the Channel and then conduct across a convoy of 
40,000 men. 

We shall see how an operation appearing to present the greatest 
chances of success may come to naught by the one fact of faulty 
preparation. 

Lieutenant-General d’Orvilliers left Brest on June 3, 1779, with 
30 ships and 10 frigates, and sailed for the Spanish coast. But 
the Spanish ships were not ready; for a month d’Orvilliers cruised 
in the vicinity of Cizarga waiting for them. On July 2 eight ships 
and two frigates came out from Corunna under command of 
Lieutenant-General Don Antonio Darce and joined the French 
feet. It was not until 20 days later that Lieutenant-General Don 
Luis de Cordova arrived from Cadiz with the rest of the Spanish 
fleet-—28 ships, 2 frigates, 2 corvettes and 8 fireships. 

Some days passed, during which the two almirals were occupied 
with the organization of the fleet. One important question, that 
of signals, had been entirely neglected during the negotiations con- 
cerning the assembling of the two squadrons. “I was greatly sur- 
prised, my Lord,’”’ wrote Lieutenant-General d’Orvilliers to the 
Minister, “ to find that the signals for the fleet had not been printed 
in Spain, and that M. Mazzaredo (chief of staff of the Spanish 
fleet) had been obliged to copy them by hand after his departure 
from Cadiz. I can assure you that it has never before happened 
that two fleets, making junction at sea, have been reduced to the 
improvisation of an entire code of signals .... On the 28th 
and 29th the ships that had been detached to Ferrol and Corunna 
rejoined the flag of the commander-in-chief. On July 30 the com- 
bined fleet, in strength 66 ships of the line, of which 36 were 
Spanish, and 14 frigates of the two nations, stood away to the 
North.” 

More than two months had passed and the ships had already 
consumed a large part of their stores; but d’Orvilliers counted 
upon transports loaded with provisions being sent to him by the 
Minister, who knew the situation of the fleet. The fleet was en- 
cumbered with sick, many ships had sailed without doctors, and 
medicines were wanting. 

On August 7 the combined fleet sighted Ushant. D’Orvilliers 

"Chevalier. Histoire de la marine fr incaise pendant la guerre de I'In- 
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found there neither provisions nor the pilots for whom he had 
asked, but in spite of this he entered the Channel. On August 16 
he received orders that modified the plans of the government: the 
landing, instead of taking place in the neighborhood of Ports. 
mouth, was to be made at Falmouth. The moment was poorly 
chosen to change all the plans. The Minister took no account of 
the objections that his instructions gave rise to: Falmouth had an 
anchorage insufficient to hold the fleet and it did not offer secure 
shelter. D’Orvilliers attempted to point this out, but it was too 
late to discuss the matter. An easterly gale blew the fleet out of 
the Channel and solved the question. As soon as the weather mod- 
erated the provisions were equally divided between the ships, and 
the subsistence of the fleet was thus assured until September 20, 

On August 25 the English fleet was signalled. It comprised 33 
ships and was sighted near the Scilly Isles, having also been driven 
to leeward by the easterly winds. <A _ real admiral (véritable 
homme de guerre) would have lost no time in undertaking its 
pursuit at once; d’Orvilliers preferred to call a council of war, 
and it is easy to imagine how long a time was needed to gather on 
board the admiral’s ship the flag officers from a fleet of 8o sail, 
The council decided that the fleet should abandon its cruise on 
September 8 at the latest, in view of the sanitary conditions and 
of the shortness of provisions ; and that, in the meantime, it should 
go to meet the enemy. But the enemy had not delayed for the end 
of the deliberations to make his escape ; on September 2 he entered 
Portsmouth. The combined fleet continued to cruise for several 
days, then steered for Ushant, and anchored at Brest on September 
14. 

The expedition was abandoned. 

This unfortunate cruise brought no honor to the allied govern- 
ments, when consideration is given to the want of co-ordination 
shown in fitting out the squadrons, the failure to establish any 
understanding for sailing in company, the deficiencies in water 
and provisions, the lack of surgeons and medicines, the defective 
hygiene, and the unconcern manifested about victualling the fleet 
when it had put to sea. Not by showing such incapacity as this 
can it be hoped to give a fatal blow to an enemy who is determined 
to defend himself. The expedition was thus doomed to failure at 
the outset. D’Orvilliers fell under the ban of disfavor; but the 
Minister of Marine, M. de Sartines, deserved to have followed 
him into retirement, for he was the true culprit. 
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Though the war was to go on for several years, during which 
our superiority in the Channel became only the more marked, yet 
the idea of conquering England was completely given up. 

It is a curious fact that, up to the time of the Empire, our 
schemes for descent were prepared with the least energy when 
our navy was the strongest. [rom this it may be concluded that 
the passage of an army offered such hazards that it was preferable 
to keep to measures exclusively maritime so long as the hope 
remained of being victorious on the sea; and that the army was 
only permitted to take a part when there were no other means 
toemploy. But if there is hesitation about entrusting the desti- 
mies of troops to the hazard of a crossing when it is possible to 
conquer the command of the sea beforehand, then it must be ad- 
mitted that disaster is inevitably courted if the same operation 
is ventured across a sea occupied by the enemy. 

Seconp CoNQuEST OF MINORCA (1781-1782).—The manifold 
necessities that pressed upon the English navy had forced the 
Admiralty to strip the Mediterranean almost completely, and the 
allies found the occasion a propitious one for retaking Minorca. 
On June 23, 1781, Guichen took to Cadiz from Brest 18 ships 

) 


which were placed under the orders of Don Luis de Cordova. 


They were joined there by a ship and a frigate from Toulon, and 
the combined fleet, 50 ships strong and carrying a landing force 
of 14,000 men, weighed from Cadiz on July 22. The fleet landed 
the troops at Minorca and then left the Mediterranean for the 
North. The Duc de Crillon, who commanded the expeditionary 
corps, easily took possession of the island, but the citadel did not 
surrender until February 4, 1782. 

THe Expepirion or Hocue to IRELAND (1796-1797).—We 
now come to the wars of the Revolution, during which the spirit 
of enterprise characterizing this epoch led inevitably to ideas of 
iavasion. There was no preoccupation then about the means; it 
was willingly believed that hardihood of conception and enthu- 
siasm in execution would make up for everything. 

The leaven was ever at work in Ireland. A widespread asso- 
ciation had been formed in the island to shake off the yoke of 
the English, and upon the outbreak of war a delegation of the 
principal leaders had come to Paris to implore the aid of France. 
The difficulties of every kind in the midst of which our country 


was then struggling had prevented the Convention from acceding 
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to this request; but in 1796, new emissaries having ¢ 
prternshien, that the easel ey een rg is rs 7 give rap Y 
general uprising in Ireland, the asdohe , Pei: Occasion a sty ex 
favorable for actio y believed the moment having ¢ 
action. cate 
Hoche was appointed to the command of the expedition; Vill. landing 
ret-Joyeuse, who was at the head of the Brest squadron, was to it would 
commnne the naval forces and remain under the orders of the would be 
General. te 
. The troops that had been engaged in the pacification of the the seas¢ 
I endée were sent to Brest, and orders were given at that oie division 
to fit out all ships that were sea-worthy. Our naval material was foundlan 
at that time in a deplorable state; storehouses were empty a On D 
for many years the ships had not been kept in condition. il compose 
personnel left quite as much to be desired; the attempt to get transpor 
together the number of seamen necessary to form the wean artillery’ 
the ships had not succeeded, and those who were present had no frigate J 
professional instruction. driven 0 
The danger of undertaking an expedition under such faulty On th 
conditions did not escape the attention of the officers; Villaret- Bay to < 
Joyeuse particularly did not cease to represent to Minister Tru- the afte 
guet the rashness of such an expedition. At the same time the owing | 
lack of funds impeded the fitting out of the ships. Hoche went Iroise C 
to Brest to hasten the preparations; he found that nothing was ships w 
going on in a way to accord with his own impatience, and he were im 
openly accused the admiral of being ill-affected. The Directory ing in | 
ended by displacing Villaret, and Morard de Galle was named in firing r¢ 
his stead. part of 
Surely Villaret should not be reproached for having lifted the kept on 
voice of reason and for having advised against an enterprise in Treven 
which his own honor was engaged as well as that of France; but, On tl 
granted that the government had decided upon the crossing, it transpo 
was good policy not to leave Villaret to have a part in an opera- of Rea 
tion of which he disapproved. Unfortunately, Morard de Galle The At 
was no more confident. He did not accept the command given case ol 
him without a protest; but this done he lent to Hoche the most there f 
devoted assistance. admira 
Thanks to the efforts of Hoche, and to the activity of Bruix, a num 
who was chief of staff of the squadron, the expedition wes Sa vettes 
to set out in the early days of December. . chiefs « 
The original plan of Truguet consisted in concentrating at * Onl 
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Brest all the French and Spanish naval forces; but, as the neces 
sity existed of dispatching reinforcen 
Grest with only a part of the expedi- 


ents to India, he thought of 


having the squadron leave | 
tionary corps, and of dispatching eight ships to India after the 


landing of the trooj \s it was difficult to foresee at what time 


it would be possible send reinforcements, this advance guard 
would be exposed to the danger of succumbing before aid could 
arrive. Therefore a more simple idea was reverted to, which, as 
the season was advancing, was satisfied by sending to Brest the 
division of Rear-Admiral Richery,” which had come from New- 
foundland and anchored in Aix roadstead November 5. 
On December 15 the squadron weighed from Brest; it was 
ips, 14 frigates, 6 corvettes, 6 storeships and 20 


composed of 17 ships, l 
transports. It carried 17,210 infantry, 1100 cavalry and 1200 
Hoche and Morard de Galle were on board the 


vi 


artillerymen. 
frigate Fraternité. The squadron of Admiral Colpoys had been 
driven off by a violent easterly wind. 


On the evening of the 15th the fleet anchored in Bertheaume 
Bay to await two ships that were behindhand;; it finally sailed on 
the afternoon of the 16th, steering for Sein Race. At 5 o'clock, 
owing to the wind, the admiral made signal to go through the 


th 


Iroise Channel; but the signal was poorly understood because the 


ships were unaccustomed to sailing in squadron and the crews 
were improvised. To add to the confusion, an English ship cruis- 
ing in the Iroise, the /ndéfatigable, ran near the French ships, 
firing rockets and guns and burning signals. In short, the greater 
part of the fleet passed through Sein Race, while the other ships 
kept on with the admiral, and the Séduisant was lost on Grand- 
Trévennec 

On the morning of the 17th eight ships, seven frigates, and one 
transport were together; they placed themselves under the orders 
of Rear-Admiral Bouvet, whose flag flew on the Jmmortalité. 
The Admiral then opened his instructions which directed him in 
case Of separation to proceed to Cape Mizzen Head and cruise 
there for five davs. On the 19th the division was joined by rear- 
admirals Richery and Nielly with seven ships, two frigates, and 
anumber of transports. Only one ship, three frigates, two cor 
vettes and one transport were missing: unfortunately the two 


chiefs of the expedition were on board one of the missing frigates. 


1% ‘ - . 
Only two ship t this division were able 
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On the 21st the fleet was at the entrance to Bantry Bay in bad 
weather with snow falling. Rear-Admiral Bouvet, mistrusting the 
inexperience of his crews, feared to remain underway ; he anchored 
near Bear Island, allowing each ship to act at discretion. Ip his 
vicinity seven ships, six frigates, and one transport anchored: 
the rest lay to, and the fleet was once more divided. 

On the 24th the wind fell. A council of war was called op 
board the /mmortalité under the presidency of General Grouchy, 
in which it was decided to land the 6000 troops available. The 
ships got underway to get nearer the land ; but the weather became 
so bad on the 25th that many ships had to go to sea to avoid being 
cast ashore, and among them the /mmortalité. 

During the afternoon of the 26th the wind began to go down, 
On the morning of the 27th, Division-Commander Bedout, to 
whom the command descended by reason of the absence of Ad- 
miral Bouvet, called a council of war on board the /ndomptable, 
The matter of landing was debated, but it was decided to be 
impossible, the 4000 men remaining having neither artillery, muni- 
tions, provisions, nor money. The division sailed on its return to 
France and anchored at Brest on January 12 without having seen 
the enemy. Several ships that had been separated from the others 
on the 21st and 25th were already there. They were the Pluton, 
the Pégase, the Résolue, and the Jmmortalité, the last named 
carrying the flag of Admiral Bouvet. 

The Tourville and the Fougueux, which had been unable to 
anchor under Great Bear Island, had remained at sea laid to; the 
former arrived at Bantry Bay, December 30, and the latter Decem- 
ber 31. The Redoubtable, which had left the anchorage on the 
night of December 22, also arrived on the 30th. On January! 
the Nestor arrived ; she had been in company with the Fraternite 
until December 20, but had lost her on the night of December 
20-21 during a squall. Again the question of a landing came up. 
About 4000 men could be put ashore ; but there was a rumor that 
the English had got 13,000 men together in camp since the appear- 
ance of the French; it was known further that a part of the expe 
ditionary corps had sailed for Brest ; finally the ships began to feel 
the need of provisions, and they could not delay their return much 

longer. It appeared imprudent to abandon a handful of men to 
their own resources under the circumstances, and the idea of land- 
ing was abandoned. The ships sailed for Brest on the 5th of 
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lanuary and arrived on the 13th, with the exception of the 
Surveillante which was in such bad condition that it had been 
necessary to sink her in Bantry Bay. 

The Trajan and the Charente, after having gone to the mouth of 
the Shannon (one of the assigned rendezvous), anchored on 
December 28 in Kilkadia Bay, where the Trajan furnished some 
provisions to the Charante, which was short; after which both 
ships returned to Brest. 

What, then, had become of the Fraternité, which carried the two 
chiefs of the expedition? On December 21, this frigate found 
herself alone after having had in company for some time the 
Cocarde, the Romaine, and the Nestor. On the 24th she was 
chased by an enemy's ship and only escaped by jettisoning a part 
of her artillery. Going on then toward the Irish coast she met 
at sea the Révolutjon and the Scevola. The latter was in a 
sinking state and the Révolution took off her crew and passengers. 
From these ships the Admiral had news of the expeditionary corps 
up to December 22. He then decided, the General agreeing, to 
return to France with the Révolution, whose condition might 
become critical at any moment. The two ships anchored at Aix 
Island on January 13; already for several days the men had been 
on reduced rations. 

Such was the end of this unfortunate expedition. Of the forty- 
five vessels comprising it, twelve were lost. The Séduisan/ had 
gone ashore on Grand-Trévennec upon leaving Brest; the Scevola 
had foundered at sea; the Surveiliante had sunk in Bantry Bay; 
the Jmpatiente had gone upon the rocks near Cape Clear; the 
Tortue, the Atalante and four transports had been captured by the 
enemy ; finally the Les-Droits-de-l Homme, chased by two vessels 
of the enemy, had been lost in Audierne Bay, carrying with her to 
destruction the English frigate Amazone. 

At first sight it seems as if the enemy had had only a secondary 
part in the defeat of this attempt. The striking thing about it is 
the deplorable state of the ships, which were unable to stand the 
slightest wind ; and the insufficiency of provisions, which weighed 
upon every decision. But, though hasty and insufficient prepara- 
tion inevitably tended to failure, it is no less true that the necessity 
under which our ships labored of being unable to face the presence 
of the enemy had consequences even more serious. That it was 
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separation of the expeditionary corps; that prevented the vessels 
arriving successively at Bantry from awaiting the laggards ; that 
forced a multiplication of rendezvous and that misled ships jn g 
false direction. 

None the less the English squadrons were unequal to their task 
How was it that the French could successively present themselyes 
on the Irish coast without drawing the English squadrons thither? 
Here is something that appears beyond belief, and is so in fact 
The expedition had to fear the squadron of Colpoys, which was 
cruising off Ushant, and that of Bridport, called the Channd 
Squadron, which was anchored at Spithead. Colpoys, as soon as 
he knew that the French had come out, went at once in search, 
and ran across the division of Rear-Admiral Villeneuve, which 
was on its way from Toulon to Brest. This diversion led him 
off as far as Groix Island, where he abandoned the chase, return- 
ing afterwards to Plymouth. As for the Channel Squadron, 
though advised on the 20th of December it did not sail until the 
8th of January, and one is quite at loss to find the reasons that 
condemned it to inactivity. Nothing less than these two unlooked- 
for circumstances could have served to keep the expedition from 
total destruction. 

PREPARATION FOR A LANDING IN ENGLAND (1797).—Hoche had 
returned furious, but with unabated enthusiasm. Attributing to 
the elements and to disaffection what was only the consequence 
of an error in principle and of the disorganization of the navy, he 
pressed the Directory to make ready a new expedition. After 
the signature of the Léoben preliminaries, the government appar- 
ently entered into his views, but with a desire this time to get 
together a force ample to try conclusions with the English. To 
this end the order was given to fit out all the available ships at 
Lorient and Rochefort and send them to join the Brest squadron, 
which was ready. At the same time the cooperation of Spain and 
Holland was obtained. The former was to send its squadron from 
Cadiz to Brest as soon as it found a chance to get out, and the 
latter was to attempt a diversion by throwing into England a corps 
of 13,000 men. This project was not followed up in France; it 
was the time of the Lille conferences that ended in nothing. 
Holland alone made a beginning in its execution. From the begit- 
ning of July, 1797, 13,500 men were embarked in her fleet, which 
consisted of fifteen ships, ten frigates, and twenty-seven transports. 
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For more than two months this expeditionary corps waited for a 
favorable opportunity to set out; at the end of that time the ships 
had run out of provisions and the troops had to be landed. 

The treaty of Campo-lormio, by establishing peace on the 
continent, left to France the free use of her army, and she wished 
to profit thereby by turning it against England, which alone re- 
fused to make peace. General Bonaparte took the place of Hoche 
(who died in September) at the head of the Army of England, 
and under his impulse the first preparations went rapidly forward. 

“Vice-Admiral Pléville Le Peley recalled to the service the 
sailors who had been discharged with so little reflection some 
months before. The government took back the frigates, corvettes, 
and other vessels that it had loaned to commercial uses, paying 
heavy indemnities therefor. It was necessary to get together new 
crews, and it was then that the extent of the error committed in 
disbanding them was realized. The sailors of the maritime inscrip- 
tion hid themselves and only a small number of them were found. 
The government had no money, and the expedition to England 
required a great deal. The Conseils voted a loan to meet this 
expenditure on the proposal of the Directory. The court of 
Madrid was besought from Paris to assemble at Cadiz as many 
ships, frigates, and light vessels as possible. This squadron, pro- 
vided with three months’ stores and carrying a landing corps of 
15,000 men, was to be ready to go to sea at the end of April.” 
If not blockaded by superior force it was to sail at that time for a 
destination to be arranged by the two governments in concert. 
The Directory also asked that the vessels stationed at Ferrol,— 
ships, frigates, and corvettes,—might be sent to Brest with provi- 
sions and stores for three months, and with full crews. The Dutch 
Republic had pledged itself to take a part in the expedition to 
England. It gave the Texel fleet, some troops and the transports 
necessary to embark them. General Andréossi and Engineer For- 
fait were commissioned to ask from the Dutch government 200 
flat boats of good sailing qualities and 200 fishing or other boats 
able each to carry from 80 to 100 men. They were charged to see, 
besides, that the gunboats and the launches and other armed boats 
were fitted out and sent to Dunkirk. It was the intention at Paris 
to have at Boulogne 50 launches, 400 or 500 fishing boats, 100 
horse boats, and 25 vessels of 100 tons. Calais was to shelter 400 
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vessels, and the small ports Etaples and Ambleteuse 50 fishing 
boats each. General Caffarelli was ordered to put the cogg 
batteries in good condition, and to augment their number should 
that prove necessary, in order to ensure the security of the ports 
designated to receive the vessels of the expedition. Engineer 
officers inspected the coast of England between Folkstone and Ry 
from the decks of privateers.” 

“ At the beginning of February, 1798, General Bonaparate 

visited the coasts of the Ocean, the Channel and the North Se, 
” 2 

It was in consequence of this inspection that the commander of 
the Army of England was convinced that the expedition could 
not take place during the course of that year, and that he sub 
mitted to the Directory the plan for the expedition to Egypt, which 
was accepted. 

THE Expepition to Ecypt (1798).—The preparations were a 
once pushed with feverish activity. At Toulon fifteen ships and 
thirteen frigates were fitted out, and transports were assembled at 
Marseilles, Ajaccio, Genoa, and Civita Vecchia. Brueys, who had 
known General Bonaparte in Italy, was made a vice-admiral and 
put at the head of the fleet. 

The Commander-in-Chief arrived at Toulon May 9, 1708; on 
the 19th the fleet set sail after a delay of several days due to con- 
trary winds. Joined by the transports from Marseilles it steered 
with the wind aft for Ajaccio, then for Genoa, to pick up the 
convoys assembled in those ports. 

As contrary winds prevented it from going to Civita Vecchia, 
the convoy from that place did not join until later.” On June 10, 
Bonaparte captured Malta. On July 1 the fleet appeared before 
Alexandria. Brueys anchored to the westward of the city, facing 
the Marabout Tower, and the landing began that same evening. 
The next day the city was captured. The convoy and light vessels 
profited by entering the port immediately, while the squadron 
proceeded to Aboukir. 

Thus did Bonaparte, guided by his star, succeed in transport 
ing 33,000 men and 8oo horses across a sea occupied by the enemy. 
Was that the end of it all? The outcome will teach us the 
answer. But first it is interesting to know the train of circum 
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stances by which this fleet of four hundred sails had been able to 
cross undiscovered. 

“When the first news reached England of the preparations that 
we were making at Toulon, the government saw in these measures 
only a strategem to draw Lord Jervis into the Mediterranean. 
Should he withdraw, Admiral Mazzaredo™ would get to sea. 
Consequently there was no desire in London to deviate from the 


line of conduct being followed at the moment. The British navy 
was closely blockading the Spaniards in Cadiz and the Dutch in 
the Texel. Considerable forces were watching Brest and the 


of an invasion, the thing regarded 


Channel coast. The dang 
with most fear by the English nation, seemed to 


€ provided 
against by these measures Nevertheless the reports of English 
agents in Italy gave such a formidable aspect to the preparations of 
the French that the British government deemed it necessary to 
have information of what was going on at Toulon. By direction 
of the Admirality Lord Jervis sent a detachment of three ships 
and four frigates into the Mediterranean. This division, com- 
manded by Admiral Nelson, was about 25 leagues south of 
Hyéres Islands on May 196, 1798, when it was struck by a violent 
gale from the northwest. The )anguard, seventy-four, flagship 
of the Admiral, lost all her masts. The enemy’s ships, flying before 
the wind, steered for the coast of Sardinia. On nearing land the 
Vanguard narrowly escaped being lost, but Admiral Nelson 
finally reached the anchorage of St. Pierre Island on May 22. On 
the 27th the Vanguard had rigged jury masts and repaired her 
worst injuries, and Admiral Nelson again went to sea. Arriving 
May 31 off Toulon, he was informed of the departure of the 
French squadron, but could obtain no information of the route 
ithad taken. On June 5 he was joined by the brig Mutine carry 
ing urgent dispatches. The English government, which had not 
paid any great attention to our preparations up to then, was begin- 
ning to get alarmed. They were asking in London if the concen- 
tration of troops and ships made at different points of the Mediter- 
ranean did not have England as their objective. The Admiralty 
with considerable effort fitted out new ships and sent them to 
Lord Jervis, who received at the same time an order to raise 
to fourteen ships the squadron detached into the Mediterranean. 
. Lord Jervis, in the instructions that he sent to Nelson by the 
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Mutine, seemed to think that we might wish to attack Naples of 
Sicily. Perhaps, he added, we might have in mind directing upon 
some point of the Spanish coast an army with which we could 
march against Portugal. Finally, examining a last hypothesis 
that was of especial interest to England, Lord St. Vincent asked 
himself if our real object were not to pass the Strait of Gibraltar 
and throw troops into Ireland... . 

“On June 7 Admiral Nelson effected his junction with the 
eleven ships that Admiral Jervis had sent him, ten seventy-fours 
and one fifty.” ” 

It was then that the exasperating pursuit began whose end 
was at Aboukir. The English squadron doubled Cape Corso June 
12; it was at Naples June 19, where Nelson learned that the 
French fleet had been sighted on the Sardinian coast, the rumor 
being that it was on its way to Malta. On the 2oth the English 
squadron passed through the Strait of Messina ; on the 22d Nelson 
learned from a merchantman who had passed through the midst of 
our fleet that it was then to the eastward of Malta steering south 
east. 

Convinced that Egypt was our objective, Nelson hastened in 
that direction. On the 28th of June he was off Alexandria, com 
municated with the shore and learned that the French had not 
appeared. Uncertain what to think, he decided to return to Sicily, 
little suspecting that the next day he would pass within a short 
distance of our fleet as he worked to windward. The English 
squadron anchored at Syracuse July 19, for water and provisions. 
Nelson could no longer doubt the destination of the French expe 
dition and he again set his course for Egypt. On the Ist of 
August the Zealous, which was scouting ahead of the fleet, sig- 
nalled that ships were at anchor to the eastward. of Alexandria 
That night our squadron was annihilated. 

Two questions now arise: 

Why is it that the Egyptian expedition, alone of all those made 
with important bodies of troops, was able without hindrance to 
cross a sea occupied by the enemy? 

Should we consider that the object of the expedition was a 
tained by the fact that the troops took possession of Egypt? 

When Brueys left Toulon the Mediterranean had been, sinc 
December, 1796, abandoned by the English ships, which wert 
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drawn into the Ocean by the preparations for a descent upon 
England ; neither the Admiral nor the General suspected the ar- 
rival of Nelson in the vicinity of Toulon at the very moment of 
their setting out. The several movements necessary to pick up 
the convoys were thus made by the fleet in perfect ease of mind,— 
without the haste that breeds disorder. The convoy sailed by 
easy stages and was able to remain concentrated, thanks to this 
lack of haste. To be sure this was not the determining cause of 
the success of the passage, but paradoxical as it may appear it was 
one of its elements, because with the conviction that the sea was 
free, there was no necesity of making the sort of decision so 
often attended by grievous results.” 

The thing that did favor the French, even more than the damage 
to the Vanguard, was the place chosen for the landing. So 
improbable was it that neither the English Admiralty, nor Jervis, 
nor Nelson suspected it at first. We were not at war with Turkey 
and it was not apparent that the occupation of Egypt would have 
great weight upon the issue of the war. Attention had not been 
called in this direction; consequently, the fleet having had the 
good luck to get away without being followed up, the search 
made in quest of it was bound to go amiss, and the fleet had 
against it only the chance of an accidental meeting at sea.” 

None of the expeditions of which we have spoken hitherto found 
themselves under like conditions. Some were able, thanks to a 
gale of wind, to leave port without being observed; but the 
enemy always knew on what coasts to find them again. And of 
this expedition it is likewise to be noted that the very reason that 
contributed to the success of the passage took away its efficacy 
from the enterprise, since the possession of Egypt by France did 
not imperil the fate of England. 

As for the second question that has been raised, it may be said 
that, if it had been possible to sign a treaty of peace with England 
at Cairo, the success would have been complete. and the destruction 
of Bruey’s squadron would have been only of secondary import- 


ance. But, since the expedition to Egypt was only a diversion, the 


"Brueys was not informed of the presence of the English in the Medi 
terranean until th« cond part of the passage, by an express dispatched 
from Toulon. 

‘This meeting just missed taking place on June 22, near Cape Passaro; 
the English squadron sighted and had in plain view two sails that were 


alterwards known to have been a part of the French fleet 
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importance of which, moreover, is not evident, since the naval 
war went on, we must put on the balance sheet of this undertaking 
the influence of the loss of our squadron upon maritime Operations, 
the capture of vessels that attempted afterwards to establish com- 
munications with Egypt,” and the fruitless attempts to revictyal 
the expeditionary corps, like that of Ganteaume. The army, ey 
off from the sea and abandoned to its own resources, grew weaker 
and weaker and finally was forced to capitulate. The genius of 
Napoleon was able to put off the inevitable day of reckoning; byt 
that day was bound to come sooner or later, and come it did 
From every point of view the expedition to Egypt had conse. 
quences that were calamitous; and if this is not apparent at firs 
sight, it is because our attention is diverted by the brilliancy of 
3onaparte’s victories that have left behind them so luminous a 
wake. As for the pasage itself, its success can not make us forget 
the dangers to which the army commanded by our greatest captain 
was exposed, nor reconcile us to such a hazardous operation, 

EXPEDITION OF GENERAL HuMBERT TO IRELAND (1798).—The 
great invasion of England had been postponed; events on the 
continent were soon to cause the Directory to abandon it. The 
Directory then reverted to the idea of stirring up Ireland to 
revolt by grouping the inhabitants about some thousands of 
French soldiers. 

The advance guard of this small expedition left Aix ” August 6, 
1798; it comprised 1200 men under the command of General 


*The expedition to Egypt caused the loss of the following vessels of 
war: 

Brueys’ squadron: Orient, Franklin, Tonnant, Aquilon, Spartiate, Con- 
quérant, Peuple-Souverain, Guerrier, Heurcux, Mercure, Timoléon, Ar 
témise, Sérieuse. 

After Aboukir: Généreux, Guillaume-Tell, Sensible, Anémone, Alceste, 
Junon, Courageux, Alerte, Ville-de-Marseille, Entreprenant, Redoubtable, 
Capricieuse, Indépendant, Jeune-Alexandrine, Justice, Egyptienne, Ré 
générée, Causse, Dunois, Montenotte. 

To this long list must be added all the ships that were not taken, and 
that could not take part in the operations, being devoted exclusively to the 
ferry between Toulon and Alexandria 

* Many historians have it that Savary’s division set out from Brest. I 
have found in the unpublished papers of Admiral Martin, which are kept 
in the Rochefort Library, the sea journal of Commandant Papin, flag 
captain of Division Commander Savary, from which is proved that the 
division was fitted out at Brest and went to Rochefort to embark the 
troops. 
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Humbert. The division formed of the three frigates Concorde, 
Franchise, and Médée, was under the orders of Division-Com- 
mander Savary. He arrived on the coast of Ireland without hav- 
ing encountered any vessels of the enemy, and on the 21st he 
landed his troops at Killala, immediately returning to France. 
He entered the Gironde September 5 with the same good fortune. 

At first General Humbert had some successes ; then later, when 
the English had assembled troops, he was overwhelmed by weight 
of numbers and was forced to surrender on September 8. 

On the 7th the brig Anacréon left Dunkirk carrying two Irish 
oficers and forty-five men. Delayed by contrary winds, the vessel 
anchored near Great Aran Island, where news of General Hum- 
bert’s surrender was received. The Irishmen deemed it useless 
to land and the brig brought the detachment back to France. 

While General Humbert was sailing toward Ireland the Brest 
Division, carrying the major part of the contingent (3000 men), 
vainly tried to get away. It was composed of one ship, the 
Hoche, and eight frigates under Division-Commander Bompard. 
As early as July 21 it entered the Iroise but the appearance of the 
enemy forced it to go back to port. A second attempt, made 
August 19, was still less fortunate; the ships came back into the 
Goulet pursued by the enemy’s shot. Finally, on September 16, 
it was able to get to sea; but from the moment of leaving it was 
followed by enemy frigates which never left it until October 4. 
On the roth it was in contact with Commodore Warren’s division 
composed of three eighty-gun ships and five frigates, and on the 
11th it was obliged to accept battle. The Hoche and three frigates 
were captured. The /mmortalité and Résolue succeeded in escap- 
ing and anchored on the 18th in the Bay of Donegal, where they 
learned the fate of Humbert’s column. General Menage gave 
up the landing and the frigates sailed the same evening. During 
the passage homeward the Résolue was taken by the Melampus, 
and the Jmmortalité by the Fishguard. 

The Loire and the Sémillante steered for Galway; on the 15th 
they were chased, and they separated. The Loire after several 
brilliant engagements, surrendered to the ships Anson and Aan- 
garoo; the Sémillante, more lucky, succeeded in escaping and 
arrived at Lorient October 26. 

The Romaine anchored on the 13th on the Irish coast several 
miles away from the Jmmortalité and the Résolue; not succe: ding 
in getting information she returned to Brest on the 2rst. 
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The French government, uneasy about the situation of the 
division of Bompard, decided to send back Division-Commander 
Savary” with fresh troops. He left the Isle of Aix on October 

12, with four frigates, and by good fortune reached Killala, where 
he learned of the disaster that had overtaken Bompard. He sailed 
at once on his return to France without landing his tr 
Chased by two English ships, his vessels scattered. The Vénus 
entered the Charente November 6, and the Concorde on the oth; 
the Franchise anchored off Saint-Martin-de-Ré on the 6th, after 
throwing her guns overboard; finally the Médée reached Basque 
Roads on the 7th under similar conditions. It is hard to find an 
operation more badly conceived. Making the doubtful admission 
that 4000 or 5000 men were sufficient to maintain themselves in 
Ireland, the best way to drive them to surrender was certainly to 
send them out in small parties. It was actually too presumptuous 
by far to suppose that General Humbert would be able to maintain 
himself in that country with a thousand men; and, as the landing 
place of reinforcements could not be indicated in advance because 
of the presence of enemy forces along the coasts, the reinforce- 
ments risked being separated from the advance guard. Further 
the greatest difficulty was to land them; and circumstances so 
favorable as those encountered by the Savary division are not met 
more than once. 

PREPARATIONS FOR AN INVASION OF ENGLAND: THE BOULOGNE 
Camp.—To end this history there remains only the mention of 
Napoleon’s preparations to invade England. 

From the rupture of the peace of Amiens the First Consul had 
dwelt upon this idea, and he gave to his plan proportions as vast 
as his genius. At Boulogne he formed a camp of 150,000 men, 
10,000 horses, and 400 guns. Here is something far removed from 
the timidity of the Monarchy; this time it is to be a duel to the 
death, and if this great army succeeds in setting foot on English 
soil, England’s day has come. But in order to carry over sucha 
mass of troops means of transport were required, and the First 
Consul busied himself without loss of time to create them. 

Three kinds of vessels were built: 

1st. Armed launches carrying four pieces of large caliber. They 


* This second expedition was little to the liking of Commander Savary; 
he wrote several letters asking to be relieved from the doubtful honor of 
passing a second time across the English cruising ground. 
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were brig-rigged, had a crew of 24 men, and could carry a com- 
pan} of infantry of 100 men with their munitions. 

ad. Armed boats especially intended to carry artillery. For- 
ward they had a 24-pounder, and aft a field piece ; amidships there 
were stalls for two horses. These boats had crews of only six 
men and could carry a company of infantry and several artillery- 
men. 

3d. Pinnaces of about 20 meters length, provided with sixty 
gars to be manned by soldiers; they carried only a small howitzer 
and a 4-pounder. 

Thus fitted out the army could land in spite of opposition, thanks 
to the guns of the launches, and immediately afterwards give 
battle; but in order to carry on the campaign there would be need 
of its cavalry and its trains. To this end a commission bought all 
the coasters and fishing boats along the coast from St. Malo to 
the Texel. 

When, after three vears’ efforts, the Emp ror had succeeded 
in realizing the prodigious task of assembling two thousand three 
hundred vessels, the only thing remaining was to ensure the liberty 
of the sea to his immense flotilla. In a later chapter we shall see 
the different combinations that the Emperor had designed to sweep 
the strait, and the causes that made them come to naught. 

This attempt at invasion, the grandest of all in its conception, 
was also the last. 

If we desire to draw conclusions from this array of facts, whose 
results are often contradictory, it is necessary at the outset to 
distinguish between important expeditions, requiring the assem- 
blage of a great number of vessels, and those which only involve 
the transportation of a few thousand men. 

CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OVER SEA OF 


le former case recourse is necesary to 


4N Army Corps.—In tl 
packets and merchant ships, and consequently an encounter with 
the enemy, however feeble he may be, becomes fatal to the 
expedition. All these auxiliary ships are unprovided with the 
necessary means for sailing in squadron. They are officered by 
men who are strangers to maneuvers and to signals. In the old 
days, also, the convoy was nothing but a mob following pell-mell 
after its escort. Now the transports are placed in one or two 
columns, with ships of war introduced among them charged with 
the duty of guiding them. Naturally the speed is low because, 
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when great numbers of troops are to be transported, it js neces. 
sary to utilize the last reserves of commercial ports. 

If the enemy runs across this procession, which covers a great 
extent of sea, the situation at once becomes critical. At the first 
shells that fall about them the transports, destitute of every 
means of protection, have no resource save flight. Threatened by 
the danger of sinking and without succor, crews and passengers 
become demoralized; disorder ensues and soon the conyoy js 
dispersed in every direction. What can the escort do? It seeks 
to concentrate and interpose between the enemy and the convoy: 
but in can neither keep the shells from reaching the convoy nor 
keep the light vessels from rushing in pursuit of it. Moreover the 
ships of war are themselves encumbered with troops in order to 
keep down the number of auxiliaries, and they find themselves in 
the most unfavorable condition for battle. In every way the 
expediton becomes broken up. So true is this that the instructions 
given to our squadron commanders under circumstances of this 
kind prescribed that they should always carefully avoid the enemy; 
and when they have had the bad fortune to be met at sea the result 
has always been lamentable. The Spaniards are perhaps the only 
ones who have essayed (in the sixteenth century) to form an 
assemblage of ships formidable enough to force the passage of a 
convoy in the face of the enemy, and the world knows what 
happened to the Invincible Armada. 

Thus, in order to cross the sea with great bodies of troops, 
there is only a choice between the three following solutions: 

ist. To take advantage of the fact that the sea is free, whether 
temporarily or absolutely. 

2d. To destroy or paralyse the enemy at the outset, and then to 
cross. 

3d. To seek to make the crossing by surprise. 

First Case—The sea is free. The success of the crossing can 
then only be thwarted by bad weather. As for the landing, it can 
always be effected if the region has a large extent of coast; as for 
the rest, everything will depend upon the relation of the means 
put in operation to the elements of the enemy’s resistance. The 
two expeditions to Minorca were carried on under these conditions, 
and both were crowned with success. 

Nevertheless, when the freedom of the sea is only temporary 
an offensive return of the enemy must be foreseen, and sufficient 
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forces must be disposed to save what has been acquired. In fact 
it 1s plain that, if la Galissoniere had been defeated off Mahon, the 
English garrison of Fort St. Philip would have been reinforced and 
revictualed, while the troops of Richelieu would have been seri- 
ously compromised. 

It is necessary also to look to the future. Unless the landed 
army obtains overwhelming results,—a desirable but improbable 
thing,—it will need to have its ranks filled constantly with fresh 
troops, and above all to be resupplied; for in our day munitions 
cannot be manufactured on the spot as was done by Napoleon 
in Egypt. It is necessary, then, to remain in control of the 
communications after the landing, without which surrender will 
be the consequence at the end of a longer or shorter time. [If it is 
foreseen that the communications cannot be assured it is best to 


refrain from the operation. 


I 


1? 


Second Case.—The sea is not free, but the naval forces ai 
disposal permit risking the hazards of battle. In this case the 
landing should always be subordinated to a contest which will 
decide the command of the sea. 

One is confronted then with the following alternatives: either 
he will be victorious, in which case he can cross in security, 
profiting by the demoralization (of the loser) that always follows 


, “4 


a lost battle ; or else he will be beaten, and then, instead of losing 


a fleet and an army, the army at least will be saved. 

When one has a marked superiority over the enemy afloat ther: 
may arise the temptation to adopt a mixed solution by dividing the 
forces into two parts: one, the more numerous, designed to mask 
the enemy squadron in order to permit the other to conduct th 
convoy and preserve it from the hardy incursions of single ships. 


1 
} 


This was the solution that was thought of in 1755. It can have 
1 nalns : . P = ‘ 4 " . . 7 “11 
miy calamitous results. At the very beginning there will never 


be too much force to clear the passage, and it would be imprudent 
to jeopardize the game by withholding a detachment. Finally, 
whatever care be taken to interpose between the convoy and the 
enemy, One can never be sure of succeeding in it if the enemy ma 
heuvers rapidly and skilfully, profiting by the night hours to steer 
false courses, or if he masks his movements behind a screen of 
his light vessels. On the sea the movements of forces are not 
subject to the same rules as on land, where the tro yps can only 


advance by known routes. It is preferable, then, instead of divid 
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ing the forces to divide the operation into two parts: first fight, 
then cross over. 

But still it is necessary to be able to fight. It happens mos 
often, however, that the enemy, when he is in inferior numbers, 
prefers not to face the battle and shuts himself up inside a port, 
In this event operations cannot be held up until he shall deign to 
come out; for every delay in the transportation of troops may 
modify the situation on land and be favorable to the enemy, who 
often seeks nothing else than to gain time. One is then content to 
blockade, or at least to watch closely the enemy forces, in order 
to prevent them from coming out; and, behind this covering fleet, 
to send the convoy across under the escort of several ships of 
war. The Americans did this at Santiago. 

If the enemy has retired into port after a battle in which he 
has been defeated or has suffered severe losses, he does not 
constitute a serious menace because he is then demoralized and has 
no other object than his security. Such was the case with the 
Chinese at Wei-hai-wei™ and it is this that justified the manner 
in which the Japanese maneuvered when they landed in the 
vicinity. 

Third Case.—The sea is not free, and there is insufficient force 
to clear the passage. It is necessary then to pass over by evasion 
(surprise). 

This was ever the hope of the French government ; but we have 
seen that this hope was always betrayed excepting in the case of 
the Egyptian expedition, and there the meeting took place after 
the passage of the convoy instead of before or during the passage. 

Is it not logical to conclude that it is always a mistake to risk 
an entire army under conditions of this sort? Such persistent 
adversity can not be imputed alone to mischance or to faulty exe- 
cution ; it is rooted solely in an error of principle easy of discovery. 
To assemble in certain ports a great number of transport vessels, 
to direct to those same ports columns of troops,—these things 
cannot be done without attracting attention ; thereafter there is no 
further chance of a surprise and the secret of the operation, which 

alone can assure success, is divulged. This is why Tourville, 
Roquefeuil, and Conflans were beaten or dispersed in the imme 
diate vicinity of their convoys, the English knowing perfectly that 
they would find them there, and nowhere else. It was even 4 


™ And it was equally the case with the Russians at Port Arthur at the 
beginning of the present (recent) war. 
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happy circumstance for us that the contact did not take place after 


the departure of the transports, for the disaster would then have 


been greater still. 
In our opinion an 

favorable conditions should be absolutely forbidden. 

Nothing is easier than to build plans upon paper for the invasion 

takes a chart, notes that the ocean is vast and 


operation presenting itself under such un- 


of England. One 
that ships get lost 
chances of crossing without being seen are indefinitely more num- 
But when the hour of execu- 


in its solitude, and therefore concludes that the 


erous than the chances of being met. 
tion arrives the dangers that were not discernible at long range 
come to mind in a flood, together with the consequences in their 
One then hesitates to stake the fortunes of the country 


train. 
The expedition is not given up but one 


upon a throw « f the die. 
comes to think that everything can be reconciled by having it 
escorted by a naval force for its protection, and thereby one courts 
disaster ; because, if the escort were sufficient, the issue of battle 
would be sought beforehand.” 

Think of the state of mind of the admiral charged with the 
duty of facing all the unknown possibilities of such an operation! 
The situation flowing from it is not one that can be laid upon the 
shoulders of a leader. To convoy an inert mass that is certain 
to succumb to the least attack without being able to defend itself; 
to have charge of thousands of human lives without means of 
safeguarding them; to be unable to anticipate the possibility of 
fight, even, in case of encountering the enemy; such responsi- 
bilities are beyond human strength. 

Ask of our admirals to sacrifice their squadrons to assure free- 
dom of passage ; none will refuse. Demand of them that they fight 
against odds of two to one; it has been done, it will be done again. 
But do not ask of a man that he be an impotent witness to the 


annihilation of an army upon which the destinies of the fatherland 


depend. 

By causing the expedition to set out from two or three different 
points there is the advantage of dividing the attention of the 
invasion upon a 


“Let us formally forbid ourselves to build schemes of 


passage by surpr When the moment arrives to take the sea men have 
always recoiled, and they always will recoil; there are responsibilities that 
are beyond human strength. Napoleon himself did not dare face them 
If the thing were really possible, how can it be explained that the disasters 
of the Hogue and of Quiberon caused the projected expeditions to be 


abandoned: for th rmy and the transports were unharmed? 
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enemy. But unless this is done with the sole object of Seeking an 
occasion to fall in force upon one of the detachments of the enemy, 
the benefits to be expected do not compensate for the attendant 
disadvantages ; for, the several corps never being sure of bej 
able to leave at the desired moment or to land at the chosen place, 
the result is compromised from the beginning. The first comer 
will share the fate of General Humbert. 

We conclude, then, if France wishes in the future to take up 
once more her ideas of invasion, she must from now on undertake 
the sacrifices necessary to clear the passage instead of beginning 
again the fantastic operations that have made of the Channel and 
the Atlantic the graveyard of our navy. 

THe Freer 1n Bernc.—Let us now examine the problem: 
What is the role of an inferior force confronted with the menace 
of an invasion? Should it offer battle at the risk of being defeated 
and of leaving the passage clear? 

The role has been defined by Admiral Colomb in the theory of 
the “ fleet in being.”” The arguments of the distinguished English 
historian may be summarized as follows: So long as a naval force 
exists and makes its existence manifest, an enemy, even superior, 
cannot undertake a landing; and if he persists in the attempt he 
places himself in a bad position, and goes to his defeat. 

Admiral Colomb bases his doctrine upon the defense of Torring- 
ton before the court-martial that tried him for losing the battle 
of Beveziers. The example does not seem to us to have been 
judiciously chosen; the argument rests upon what Torrington 
might have been able to do and not upon what he did. Then too, 
the author credits the French with plans of invasion of which no 
trace can be found ;* finally the English fleet really left the sea free 
after its defeat by shutting itself up in the Thames. It cannot, 
therefore, be taken as a model of the fleet in being. 

Nevertheless, the considerations that Torrington turned to 
account, after having planned his defense at leisure, have received 
the confirmation of facts. In the following year Tourville gavea 
luminous demonstration of the power of an inferior fleet in his 
famous deep-sea cruise, during which he prevented the English 
fleet from attacking our coasts without permitting himself to be 
run down. Other examples might be cited, such as that furnished 


=There is nothing in question about them in the correspondence of 
Seignelay and Tourville after the victory of Beveziers. 
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by the Invincible Armada,” by the fleet of d’Orvilliers in 1779,” by 
the Italians at Lissa,” and again very recently by Cervera’s squad- 
ron, of which we shall speak again later on. 

The fleet in being should then, by serving as a menace, paralyse 
the movements of the enemy. It acts in the manner of troops 
operating on the rear or flanks of an enemy. Its entire strength 
resides in its activity and in the doubt in which it leaves its move- 
ments shrouded. If chased it necessarily runs away; as soon as it 


is left in quiet it should seek contact again to keep the enemy 


under tension. [ut it is not as easy as may be thought to play at 
blindman’s-buff, even with superiority of speed. Tourville con- 
tended that an encounter is inevitable when two fleets are within 
sight of one another ; and the reasons that he gave are not weak- 
ened by the advent of steam.” To avoid it the enemy must be at 
a considerable distance, which implies that contact is only made 
by the scouts. Navigation under sail permitted engaging in what 
may be called the *‘ game of dead sectors ” by utilizing the direc- 
tion of the wind and its variations. Now only steering false courses 
can be counted upon ; but that resource is uncertain enough, espe- 
cally in narrow waters; and if the pursuit is active the fleet in 
being will soon be compelled to take refuge in port. Thereafter 
it is reduced to impotence: it dies. 

Admiral Colomb contends that such is not the case: that even 
shut up it must be taken into account. Captain Mahan holds the 
contrary opinion,” and without engaging in the discussion we 
may say that Mahan is justified by the facts 

In fact, as long as Cervera’s ships were at sea the Americans 
put off the execution of their plans for landing ;* and the influence 
that a mobile force can exert at a distance is the more remarkable 
in this instance because no nation ever professed the same degree 


= 4 


“The Invincible A ida attempted to get its convoy across wit! 
taking account of the weaker English fleet: it was defeated 

"The combined fleet, not having been able to overtake the enemy, hac 
give up convoying t peditionary corp 

*The Italian I intended to capture Lissa without taking 
account of the Austriar uadron; surprised before having time to conc 


trate, it was beater 


* They rest upon the lach f homogeneity of large fleets 

* Mahan, Lessons of Var with Spain; and Colomb, Naval Wa 
Preface. 

* This is said by Mahan himself 
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of disdain for its adversary as did America.” But as soon as 
Cervera had shut himself into Santiago his squadron had no 
weight in the flow of events.” 

The inferior force should, then, keep the sea as long as the 
enemy does, and should be as fast. If it succeeds in holding him 
in check until his bunkers are empty the situation is saved for the 
moment, and perhaps definitively, for all schemes of invasion haye 
been abandoned after a first miscarriage. Why, then, is it cop. 
tended that speed and radius of action are unnecessary in taking 
the defensive ? 

The theory of the fleet in being is attractive, but it is easier to 
define than to put in practice. It would be dangerous to build 
great hopes upon its employment; and if it is possible to avert 
the danger of invasion by the aid of a diversion, this means will 
always be preferable. 

CoNDITIONS NECESSARY FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OVER Sgas 
oF A Bopy or Troops oF Limitep NumsBers.—Do the conclusions 
that we have drawn from the great attempts at invasion apply to 
the transportation of a few thousand men? 

Conditions are here very different. As the preparations no 
longer demand considerable movement of troops and of ships they 
can remain secret; it becomes possible to do without the aid of 
the merchant marine, the elements of which are a source of em- 
barassment, and to make up a homogeneous and fast division of 
several ships of war. Difficulties of navigation are thus greatly 
simplified, and in place of the expedition’s setting out from the 
nearest point to the enemy’s coast in order to diminish the diff- 

culties due to a slow order of march, a point of departure less 
under observation may be chosen at a distance. In case of meeting 
the enemy the expedition will doubtless be dispersed ; but it will 
not be fatally annihilated, thanks to its speed. Finally, and above 
all, the consequences of a failure will be less grave ; they will not 
weigh so heavily upon the issue of the war. 

It may then be admitted that it is possible to cross seas of which 
one has not the command when the operation has been surrounded 


” The crossing of the Atlantic by Cervera’s squadron had consequences 
that the Spanish government had not foreseen; if it had suspected them it 
might have profited in order to gain time and put the Pelayo and the 
Carlos V in the line. 

" The same was the case with the Chinese squadron at Wei-hai-wei, and 
with the Russian squadron at Port Arthur. 
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with all these guaranties ; but this principle is subject to one con- 

dition—the expeditionary corps once landed must be able to take 

possession of the territory, and to maintain itself there on its own 
resources if the communications remain cut. 

Without speaking of Ireland, into which we have been able to 
throw detachments on several occasions, confirmation of this rule 
will be found in the operations that have had their scene in the 
Antilles at different times, and which we have not cited in order 
not to lengthen our narrative. In those islands, where the English 
and French possessions were so closely interspersed, it was always 
possible to choose a propitious moment to land upon the shores of a 
neighbor; but the conquest remained precarious, or even lacked 
the time for its accomplishment, if the troops landed did not rest 
upon the support of naval forces. A study of the facts discloses 
many occasions when men have allowed themselves to be tempted, 
thoughtlessly and with no heed of the morrow, by the ease with 
which a handful of men could be transported and landed ; among 
them were very few where the operation procured any absolute 
benefits. We do not care to conclude from this that recourse to 
such operations should be forbidden; but they should be under- 
taken only with forces sufficient to overcome the resistance of the 
enemy at one blow, and there should not be the immediate neces- 
sity to send reinforcements. 

After having studied the principles that should govern conquests 
of territory over seas, we are now about to see how some large 
landing operations have been carried through. From this point 
of view the expeditions to Algeria and to the Crimea were well 
conducted ; that to Wei-hai-wei by the Japanese may be considered 
a model of its kind ; as much cannot be said of those to Madagascar 
and to Cuba. 

THe Expepition to Atciers.—The fleet that carried the expe- 
ditionary corps to Algiers left Toulon, May 23, 1830. It was 
composed of 676 ships, men-of-war and merchant ships, and 
carried 36,000 men and 4000 horses. The army was commanded 
by General de Bourmont and the fleet by Admiral Duperré. In 
keeping with tradition the relations between the two chiefs were 
far from cordial : moreover, they did not even belong to the same 
political party. 

The fleet set its course towards Africa: but, on approaching the 
coast, bad weather made it turn back and seek refuge at the Bale- 


62 
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aric Isles. The land officers, and particularly the commanding 
general, were made impatient by this delay. There were sham 
exchanges between the two chiefs, and altercations arose between 
the land and sea officers that ended in duels. The army officers 
did not seem to comprehend that a landing is impossible with the 
wind blowing on shore, and that even vessels at anchor are often 
forced to put to sea at such times. What would have happened 
if the boats loaded with troops had capsized ; or if, one part of the 
expeditionary corps having been landed, the rest had been carried 
off to sea with the ships? It would not have been admitted as an 
excuse that the Admiral had yielded to the solicitations of the 
General. Nevertheless, had the Admiral had to fear an attack 
by sea, he would doubtless have preferred to take the risk of land- 
ing rather than delay in the Balearic Isles ; and for this reason the 
expedition might very well have ended before it began. 

The fleet remained in Palma Roads an entire week. Finally on 
June 13, it anchored off the peninsula of Sidi-Ferruch, and the 
next day the landing of the troops began without any opposition 
from the army of the Bey. The first division was put ashore in 
half an hour, and the 36,000 men were landed in five hours. The 
same day the Bey’s camp was taken. 

Several days were necessary to land the material, owing to 
interruptions due to bad weather. As soon as the operation was 
completed the army took up the march. After this time the part 
played by the navy was only secondary. 

THe EXPEDITION TO THE CrIMEA.—In the Crimean expedition 
it was a question of landing 27,000 French, 28,000 English, and 
7000 Turks. The fleet, numbering more than four hundred vessels, 
set sail September 7, 1854, and anchored at Eupatoria on the 13th. 
The landing of the French began at 7.40 a. m., September 14; 
at 9.20 a. m. gooo men were ashore; at noon the three infantry 
divisions and eighteen guns with their material ; before night the 
three divisions with their trains and horses, the engineer company 
and all its outfit, the horses of the Spahis, and the horses of the 
Marshall and of his staff. 

The fourth division was embarked on board steamers that had 
been to the Bay of Katcha to make a diversion; it was not dis 
embarked until the next day. 

Such a rapid operation shows preparation to minute details: it 
was a contrast to the confusion that had attended the embarkation 
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of the material at Marseilles. It was doubtless understood, after 


3 first experience, that order is a primary condition of every com- 
bined operation. 

Tue ExpeDITION TO WEI-HAI-weI.—The qualities of organiza 
tion shown by the Japanese in the Chino-Japanese war were never 
better thrown into relief than by the expedition to Wei-hai-wei, 
which was carried on in the dead of winter (—10° C., 14° F.). 
This operation was peculiar in that the transportation was effected 
in four convoys, of which only the first was escorted by the fleet. 

Some fifty transports, each carrying a large distinguishing num- 
ber had been gathered at Talien-wan. The expeditionary corps 
was composed of 25,000 men, 6000 of whom were coolies, and 
3000 horses. 

The light Japanese squadron began by making a diversion to the 
westward of Wei-hai-wei, bombarding the city of Ting-chou-foo 
and landing there 2000 men; then it went to sea off Wei-hai-wei 
in order to cover the crossing. Meantime the first convoy of 
_ = wg om eiiatate accompanied by the Japanese squad- 
ron and fifteen torpedo vessels. 

Upon approaching land the torpedo vessels were detached to 


watch Wei-hai-wei, while the cruiser Yayeyama went to recon- 
noiter Yung-Ching Bay where the landing was to take place. This 
ship arrived at dawn January 20, cleared the beach with the fire 
of her guns, and dispersed a detachment of 300 Chinese; then it 
made ready for the anchorage of the convoy, which arrived at 6 
eclock in the morning. Landing stages were immediately con- 
structed at the beach by the carpenters, and the disembarkation 
began. All the troops were ashore by night. 

The second convoy arrived on the 21st, the third on the 23d, the 
fourth on the 25th, and on the 26th the army was put on the 
march. 

During all this time the Japanese squadron kept the Chinese 
ships closely blockaded in Wei-hai-wei. 


r 


It would perhaps have been prudent to blockade them earlie: 
if they had not already suffered the ordeal of the battle of the 
Yalu; but in view of their demoralized condition excessive site 
dence was not a demand of the occasion. 

Tae Expepition tro Mapacascar.—Although we have only 
concerned ourselves here with landings that have taken place in 


countries where the invader had no base (expeditions like those 
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to Mexico, China, or the Transvaal having another character) 
it is well to say a few words about the expedition to Madagascar 
because of the teachings of a general character that it affords, 

One wonders how France, which was not without EXPerience 
in combined operations, was able to commit so many faults jn this 
unfortunate affair. 

The navy had made the preparations for the expedition : a 
the last moment it was turned over to the War Department, The 
navy, wounded in its dignity, took care not to propose its coopera: 
tion, which for that matter was not sought, and made ready » 
judge results ; the spectacle was not common-place. 

The transports were chartered and loaded with material, but no 
care was taken to put aboard first the articles that should 
unloaded last. Then the transports were dispatched in succession 
at fixed intervals, but there was a neglect to enjoin any date of 
arrival, so that the ships, not having the same speed, arrived at 
irregular intervals. There being no arrangements ready on shore 
to receive the troops, those that arrived before the date anticipated 
had to remain on board ship at Majunga Road, where there was 
soon an extraordinary congestion. 

The unloading of the material presented insurmountable difi- 
culties. The lighters had not arrived, and as there was need of 
articles of prime necessity, such as guns, that were stowed in the 
bottom of the hold, it was necessary to empty the holds upon the 
decks in order to find them. There resulted a tremendous loss of 
time involving demurrage. 

Lighters were lacking; but to make up for them six thousand 
Lefevre carts had been sent, and were found to be in fact of no 
manner of use. 

The navy had provided a small wharf to facilitate the operation 
of landing. The army, attempting to do things on a large scale, 
extended the wharf—on paper—in order to permit ships to le 
alongside; but it had neglected to investigate the nature of the 
bottom, which did not lend itself to a work of this kind. Besides 
there was not enough time at disposal to permit undertaking 9 
considerable a work, and the ironwork for the wharf went to the 
dump alongside the Lefévre carts. 

We shall forbear to speak of the mistakes made by the expedi- 
tion on its march. 


Everybody knows that the sailor loves to play at being soldier, 
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while the soldier adores to play at being sailor. Here it was the 


last case that arose ; instead of turning over entirely to the navy 
the maritime part, as was done in the expeditions to Algiers and 
the Crimea, the army had the ambition to act all by itself. The 


result was just that to be expected. “ Let us not overwork our 


talent... .” says the fabulist. 
Tue ExpeDITION TO SANTIAGO.—If the faults of others can 
console us for our own, we shall find satisfaction in the way the 


Americans organized the transport and landing of the expedi- 


tionary corps to Santiago 

Thirty-five transports had been gathered at Tampa to transport 
1s.000 men; but such was the confusion that it was not known 
exactly how many men had set out. Baggage and material were 
heaped pell-mell into the ships as fast as it could arrive at the 


wharf. The absolute want of organization may be judged from 


the two following facts 
of artillery were scattered among five transports, which divided 


The several elements of three batteries 


up among them the guns, carriages, munitions, mules, and artillery- 
men; it is a question if these batteries were ever reassembled. 
The order having been given to put on shore the horses of two 
volunteer regiments whose sailing had been countermanded, the 
horses could not be found ; they were finally discovered on board 
a transport that was already in the stream. 

A single line of rails ended at Port Tampa, but it belonged to 
a private citizen who used it to organize excursions, which only 
served to make things worse. 

Finally on June 8, 1898, several transports sailed off by them- 
selves, and it was necessary to send a war vessel to bring them 
back. On June 14, the expeditionary corps at last got started. 
The transports were escorted by several men-of-war ; but soon 
each was navigating without reference to the rest, and the fleet 
covered an extent of sea of more than ten miles. 

If only one of the Spanish gunboats then scattered among the 
ports of Cuba had been commanded by a man of energy, that 
would have sounded the knell of the expedition. It would have 
sufficed to disperse all the rest of the transports if one or two 
tardy ones had been sunk 

The convoy proceeded slowly. The average speed was less 
than seven knots although the weather remained good. This in 


different result is nowis« surprising, for there had been a lack of 
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time necessary for selection among the merchant ships. Further. 
more all express steamers had to be converted into auxilian 
cruisers. 

Finally on June 20, this extraordinary fleet arrived off Santiago, 
after passing along the coast to the end that nobody should fy 
ignorant of its presence. On the 22d a diversion was made to the 
westward while the landing began east of the city, at Daiquiri, 
[It was made under the same conditions as the embarkation. Thy 
only 6000 men were put ashore the first day; it is true that the 
surf greatly hindered operations and smashed several boats, | 
was not until the 26th that the material was landed; but already 
some detachments had been put on the march, without order 
taking the first road that came in sight, so that the army, whose 
objective was the capture of the heights commanding the entrance 
to Santiago, came out under the walls of the city. To complete 
the confusion, the inevitable quarrel arose between the Admiral 
and the General. 

Nothing is more curious than the fact that this expedition, so 
badly organized and so badly led, was crowned with full success, 
At the moment when General Shafter, fearing disaster, was debat- 
ing about reembarking, Santiago, defended by fatuous generals, 
laid down its arms. 

In the midst of all these shortcomings the American Squadron 
did its duty. Closely blockading Admiral Cervera, it assured the 
freedom of the sea and guaranteed the safety of the landing. 


From the preceding examples we can deduce the general rules 
that should govern the transportation and disembarkation of an 
expeditionary corps when the sea is free. 

The preparations require the constant cooperation of the amy 
and the navy. It consists in the determination of the apportion- 
ment of the different bodies and of the several arms on board the 
ships, in order to be able to land them in a way that is logical 
and at the same time rapid; in the distribution of material t 
each transport, and in its stowage in such an orderly way that the 
articles immediately needed will arrive first on the beach; finally, 
in assembling the greatest possible number of means for landing. 
Nothing of all this can be improvised. It is work that demands 
long and painstaking application, and it ought to be prepared im 
times of peace, at least in its broad outlines. 
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The embarkation will always be easy because a cl 
It will suffice to proceed 


osed port 
provided with wharves will be available. 
with method, and to embark the material first in order to obviate 
the long standing about so wearisome to the personnel. 

Let us now follow the convoy to sea. It will be escorted by all 
the warships that can be assembled ; although we are supposing the 
sea free, it is always a matter of concern to have a strong escort. 
At the outset, freedom of the sea does not imply that the enemy 
has no longer a single ship in a condition to go to sea; it means 
simply that he is unable to put a sufficient force in line to inspire 
One cannot, therefore, put a convoy at the mercy 


serious fears. 
Ships 


of a single cruiser, nor can one take too many precautions. 
of wart are well provided with means to facilitate the landing, and 
this is an added reason for increasing the strength of the escort. 

In order to reduce the number of transports and to accelerate 
the landing, troops will be embarked on board the warships, ex- 
cepting those of the light squadron that may be called upon to 
fulfil special missions. The Admiral will make of these naval 
vessels three parts; the first, composed of out-of-date ships will 
act as guides for the convoy, each serving as file leader for a given 
number of transports ; the second, divided in groups if the convoy 
is numerous, will form the escort; the third, composed of light 
vessels, will remain available for any duty. 

If the enemy is anticipating invasion it will be well to make a 
demonstration in order to divert his attention. Even though the 
defense may have enough perspicacity to doubt that it is more than 
a feint, it will none the less be obliged to guard against all event- 
ualities. 

The place of landing will be preferably a beach of large extent, 
and one that is not too near any large center. It would be of 
advantage to make use of a closed harbor, but the safe havens 
are generally provided with means of defense in civilized countries, 
and it is evident that a landing by main strength is to be avoided 
at all haazrds. It is almost always necessary to be content with 
an open roadstead, and then weather conditions become an im- 
portant factor ; the state of the sea may necessitate the postpone- 
ment of the landing for several days. 

The landing is preceded by a reconnaissance made by a light 
vessel to be assured that the beach is easy of approach and has 


not been put in a state of defense. 
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A division composed entirely of warships will be the first 
anchor. It will immediately land the covering force, an affair 


of a few minutes, and will mark the anchorage of the convoy, If 


: { naval 
ships’) landing companies. Besides the fact that sailors make 


is not desirable to make up the covering force from the 


indifferent soldiers, the men-of-war will need all their own com. 
plements for the discharge of the ships, and the service of the 
beach and of the boats. 

\fter the convoy has anchored, the first division, as soon as 
its troops are landed, will get underway to do the same covering 
duty on the ocean side that the force landed by it has done on 
land. 

The beach will be commanded by a naval officer, who will have 
flags placed to indicate the points where the boats of each transport 
shall land, and the points of assembly for the several corps. A 
mixed personnel placed at his disposition will give permanent 
directions to the detachments for their guidance as soon as they 
arrive at the beach. 

\s soon as this preliminary work has been done the landing 
of the troops will begin, the landing of the material in the lighters 
going on at the same time. 

The rapidity of this operation will depend only upon the means 
at hand and upon the orderliness governing the general movement. 

\ccording to the indications of former expeditions, it may be 
reckoned that not less than three days will be required to land 
all the impedimenta of an army of more than 30,000 men. Never- 
theless much time may be gained by constructing especial material 
for the purpose, and by numerous exercises in time of peace. As 
for the troops, they can be landed in a few hours. 

This length of time, three days, gives an idea of the chances 
of an attack developing from the side of the sea. It is reasonable 
to admit that the enemy will hold his most important reserves new 
his own coast if he has naval forces at disposal and is in fear of 
invasion ; in which case he will need little time to reach the landing 
place. 

In the transportation of an expeditionary corps the navy comes 
in only to conduct the troops from one point to another; it 1s 
an intermediary. Delicate though its function may be, it 1s none 
the less a secondary one, and the principal objective must be 


attained by the land forces. It is therefore entirely natural that 
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the supreme command should be lodged in the general. But, none 
the less, the admiral retains his independence in the execution 
of the program devolving upon him, which is: to take the troops 
at some given point and to set them down at another point. 

Once the troops are embarked the admiral is responsible for 
their safety. He may be assailed from one moment to another 
by a tempest, that permanent enemy of the sailor; it is he alone 
then, that should regulate the order of sailing, give the route to 
he followed, and decide whether or not the time is fit for the land- 
ing. The general, on the contrary, finds himself on an element 
with which he is not familiar, and regrettable consequences might 
result if he undertook to impose his will. 

We have seen in the expedition to Algiers a remarkable example 
of the situation that may arise for an admiral, due to the elements, 
and we believe that the bad part fell to the general commanding in 
chief, at least in this instance. 

After all we may rest assured that the admiral will not delay 
needlessly on the way. The burden of conducting large assem 
blages of merchant ships is too thankless, and it demands too 
many precautions and cares, not to make one seek to reduce its 
duration to a strict minimum; and no time will be lost except in 
obedience to imperious necessity. Let it not be forgotten that 
there is a constant risk of collision among all these transports, 
strangers to squadron sailing, and that the admiral will count his 
ships every morning to assure himself that none has gone wrong 
during the night. 

But though the admiral in his responsibility is free to conduct 
the fleet according to his own judgment, that is no reason to 
relegate the general to a merchant steamer, as was done in the last 
combined maneuvers. He is properly only a passenger, but he is 
none the less the commander-in-chief; and if he refrains from 
weighing upon the decisions of the commander of the fleet, he 
has the right to know what is going on, and the reasons for it. 
It is even to be desired that he have this knowl dge in order to 
calm his impatience or his uneasiness. Moreover, circumstances 
may arise to impose a modification of the original program ; the 
intervention of :the commander-in-chief then becomes necessar\ 
For example, if persistent winds make the landing place fixed upon 


unapproachable, it will be necessary to choose another. The 


admiral will then propose a new solution; but it ought to be 
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accepted by the general, because a landing on hostile soil at one 


itary 
viewpoint. Again it may happen that the convoy is partly dispersed 


place or at another is not a matter of indifference from the mil 


by gales. The admiral will tell the general the time he estimates 
necessary to gather in the wanderers, and it will be the general's 
duty to decide whether to land with his forces reduced, or to seek 
the vessels that have strayed, or finally to give up the enterprise. 

In a word, the relations between the two chiefs should be 
permanent; and this is not possible unless they are on board the 
same ship. Can the possibility be admitted of their being separated 
by the chances of a sea voyage? 

When combined operations have only a secondary importance, 
and admit only of reduced numbers, the action on land will no 
longer have a preponderating influence upon the issue of the war, 
It seems reasonable then to exchange parts and give to the nay 
the supreme direction. In a naval war nothing can be done with- 
out ships; in order not to compromise his naval forces in an 
isolated attack the decisions ought to be made by the naval com- 
mander who is informed about what is going on on the sea, and 
what commands the line of retreat. 

It is astonishing what lamentable results have arisen simply 
from dissentions between the land and the sea commanders; and 
in this particular other nations have no reason to envy France. 
\ll these quarrels seem to us very paltry affairs, and it is to be 
regretted that an article has not been introduced in our Regula- 
tions to remind officers that the susceptibilities of individuals must 


vield to the good of the service and the end to be attained. 
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ON A SYSTEM OF LIGHTING SHIPS AND LIGHT 
HOUSES IN SUBSTITUTION FOR THE ONES AT 
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TOGETHER WITH SOME EXPERIMENTAL OBSERVATIONS 

IN THIS DIRECTION. 
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—Hesiod, “EPI'A AAl ‘HMEPAT, |, 101-105. 





The following suggestions and reflections first appeared in sub- 
stance in a paper which I presented before the International 
Marine Congress, held in Washington, D. C., in 1880. 

[ disclaim any practical knowledge of seamanship, and base 
the thoughts which I here present for consideration upon certain 
phenomena in color-perception and physiological optics. 

It is a well-recognized fact that color-blindness does exist 
complete color-blindness for one or more colors, and partial color- 
blindness for the so-called “ confusion colors.” Any system of 
lighting ships which requires the correct appreciation of color on 
the part of those responsible for the ship is a system which is 
liable to produce disaster, for even complete color-blindness 
escapes detection at times, while partial color-blindness easily 
escapes detection. The modern systems of examination for color- 
blindness have been brought to a high standard of accuracy, never- 


theless they are fallible and so are scientific men. 


‘Translation: “The land is full of evils, and the sea likewise. They 
come upon men in the day, but at night they wander about, accidentally 
bearing ills to mortals in silence, since all-wise Zeus has spoken . 
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It may be said that the most reliable of the systems for the 
detection of color-blindness is based upon the Young-Helmholt, 
theory of color-perception, and while that appears to be the most 
satisfactory theory that has yet been advanced it is nevertheless a 
pure theory, the result of a brilliant act of induction, 

The system which I suggest in the following paper entireh 
eliminates the necessity of recognition of the spectral colors, and 
hence the error of color-blindness—partial or complete plays no 


part in the system. Moreover, I will endeavor to show that the 





Fic. 1 


present system of using red and green lights on the port and 
starboard, respectively, involves the element of misjudgment of 
distance as well as the element of undiscovered color-blindness 
for one or both of these colors. 


\ system of lighting ships, therefore, which will eliminate or 


minimize misjudgment of distance and entirely eliminate the 
dangers arising from color-blindness, academically, at least, is 
preferable to the present system and logicall ught to replace it. 

| recognize that the system which I suggest is radical and revo- 
lutionary. | am also profoundly cognizant that | am entering a 


held in which I have no practical knowledge whatever, and that 


my suggestions may even give offense ; nevertheless, 1 consider it 


advisable to set them forth 
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In order to develop clearly the ideas which I| wish to present, 
I beg leave to offer a few preliminary considerations upon the 
g 


1 


anatomy of the eye and the physiology of vision. 

Within the eyeball lies the crystalline lens, just behind the iris 
and enclosed in a transparent capsule. The ciliary muscle, or 
muscle of accommodation, is ring-shaped and lies just beyond the 
periphery of the iris. From the ring-like muscle depends the 


igament of the lens, consisting of an anterior and a 
ner being inserted into the capsule on the 


suspensory | 
posterior layer, the 
anterior surface, and the latter into the capsule on the posterior 
surface of the lens. (See Fig. 1.) 


By davlight (white light) the normally retracting eye sees 


j 
4 


at or beyond 20-feet) by virtue of 


clearly distant ob) 











its refractive media, when the muscle of accommodation is in a 
state of rest, for rays of light coming from objects at 20 feet ar: 
practically as parallel as those that arrive from infinity. When 
objects nearer than 20 feet are looked at it becomes necessary to 
add some power to the refractive media in order to see distinctly, 


since rays of light that come to us from objects nearer than 20 
feet are divergent. It follows from this that the nearer objects are 
to us (within 20 feet) the greater must be the power added to our 


refractive media in order to see them distinctly. When, then, it 


is necessary for the normally refracting eye to see distinctly 
objects within 20 feet the muscle of accommodation contracts, 
thereby shortening its antero posterior diameter. As this is done, 
the tension upon the anterior surface of the lens by the anterior 
layer of the suspensory ligament is relieved and the crystalline 
lens, which is elastic and resilient in its nature, springs forward. 
In this manner hositive meniscus is added to the eve, whose 


strength varies directly with the nearness of the object looked at. 


(See Fig. 2. 
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Our appreciation of the distance of objects is derived in several 
ways. In the first place, experience teaches us the meaning of 
clearness, tone, and hue for great distances. The appreciation of 
solidity and projection which is furnished by the conjoined action 
of both eyes is of value in the determination of moderate distances 
only. It is a fact familiar to all that large objects, like mountains, 
at great distances lose their solidity and appear to be banked up 
against the horizon. Their distance is judged chiefly by clearness, 
tone, and hue. 

Che convergence of the visual lines also assists us somewhat in 
forming our judgment of distance; this element, however, js ob- 
viously of value only for objects that are within 12 feet, for th 


visual lines of normally refracting eyes converge so that the 


intersect each other at the distance of about 12 feet when the 
eyes are directed at or beyond this point. When we look at 
objects nearer than 12 feet there is a greater convergence of the 
eyes. We are accustomed to measure distance within this point, 
then, partly by the degree of convergence necessary to see objects 
distinctly. 

We also estimate the distance of objects by their sizes and 
appreciate their recession or approach by the decrease or increase 
in size of the visual angle under which they are seen. By looking 
at Fig. 3 the meaning of this statement becomes clear. The ob- 
ject AB and the object wy are exactly the same size. At the first 
glance the object AB, which is nearer to the eye, appears appre- 
ciably larger, but if it be measured it will be found to be exactly 
the size of the object ry. It appears larger to the eye because the 
angle A cB is larger than the angle xc 4 \ striking illustra- 
tion of a rapid decrease in the size of the visual angle is furnished 
to one who regards the railroad track from the rear portion of a 


rapidly moving train. The rails seem to converge as the train 
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distance of the fixed point the nearer 


proceeds—the greater tl ' 7 | 
together seem the rails, and the more rapid the motion the more 
rapid the convergence—and yet they are separated by the same 
distance at all points. 

Lastly, the amount of accommodation necessary to see an object 
distinctly is an element in the data by which we judge of distance. 
Let it be remembered that by daylight accommodation is used 
only for those objects that are within 20 feet. In the matter of 
colors, however, it appears to be different. Here it becomes nec- 
essary to refer to the spectral colors and our perceptions of them. 

White light is composite, being constituted of a mingling of the 
primitive colors—red, green, and blue. We know that at one 
end of the visible solar spectrum Say, the right lies violet. the 
color whose light waves have the greatest refrangibility ; that at 
the other end, the left, lies red, the color whose light waves have 
the least refrangibilitv; and that half-wav between the two lies 
green. The waves of luminous ether which produce the sensa- 
tion of red upon our retinz are the longest, have the slowest rate 
of vibration, and are refracted with the greatest difficulty of all 
rays. Those waves of luminous ether that produce the sensation 

{ violet upon our retinze are the shortest, have the most rapid 
rate of vibration, and of all the ravs are refracted most easily. 
Each color, then, has a definite wave-length and a definite rate of 
vibration. The wave decreases in length from red to violet: its 
rate of vibration increases from red to violet. 

Now, if it be true that each colored light has a definite wave- 
length and rate of vibration, and if it be true that white light is 

the composite of the colored lights, white light should have a wave- 
length and rate of vibration that equal the average of the wave- 
lengths and rates of vibration of all the colors of the solar 
spectrum ; and there must be at some point in the spectrum a color 
whose wave-length and rate of vibration equal the average of the 
wave-lengths and rates of vibration of all the colors. There must 
then be in the solor spectrum a color which resembles white light 
in this respect—that its wave-length and rate of vibration equal 
those for white light. If a number of dots corre sponding to the 
primitive colors—red, green, and blue—be made upon a black 
board, they will appear to be at different distances as seen by 
different people. (S lig. 4.) To me, for example, and proba 
bly to the majority it persons, red appears nearest. goreen next, 
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and blue farthest. I have made this experiment with a great 
many people and have found that to none have all the colors ap- 
4 


\ssuming the truth to be as it 
appears to me, and as I have found it to be to the majority—yj, 


peared at the same distance. 


that red seems nearest, green next, and blue next to green—there 
is an increasing scale of nearness for the colors passing from the 
right end of the spectrum to the left. A green spot placed by the 
side of a white one seems to be at about the same distance. 
though on careful inspection it will appear to be a trifle farther, 


( See Fig, ae [f a vellow one be placed beside a white one, the 
yellow generally appears the nearer. (See Fig. 6.) Yellow 
aad . . ’ 


white, and green, then, stand very close to each other. 

Now, since green appears slightly farther than white, and yel- 
low slightly nearer, the color whose wave-length and fate of 
vibration equal that for white light probably lies in the tavisible 
spectrum, midway between green and yellow. Our visual appara- 
tus does not take cognizance of this color. 

It is now assumed in this argument that we measure the dis- 
tance of the various colors by virtue of an act of accommodation, 
and of course the greater the accommodative act the nearer the 
object appears. The long waves require more effort, and hence 
red, which has the longest waves, appears nearest; the green, 
which has wave-lengths less than those of red but longer than 
those of blue, appears next; while the blue, which has the shortest, 
appears farthest. 

In order to judge of distance at sea during the night we have 
practically nothing to do with clearness, hue, and tone. The 
appreciation of solidity and projection must be of value in direct 
proportion to the clearness with which objects are seen. Those 
elements, therefore, would be of little value, if any, at night, m 
determining the nearness of a vessel. From the reason given be- 
fore, the convergence of the visual angle formed by the object 
would be of great service, if only enough light be present for the 
outlines of the object to be seen distinctly. If the night be very 
dark, this is practically out of the question. Moreover, it is proba- 
ble that the lookout fixes the lights aboard of a ship owing to their 
conspicuousness, rather than the hull, in determining its distanee. 
Since only one light to the side is used, the visual angle under 
which it is seen as the vessel approaches or recedes changes t 
such a small degree that any comparison based on that datum 


must be uncertain. 
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Let us suppose, then, a steamship approaching on a very dark 
night, dead ahead ; nothing is seen distinctly save the red on the 
the starboard side, and a white light on the 


port, the green 
mast. The lookout, or pilot, is thrown practically at the mercy of 


his accommodation alone to estimate the distance of the approach- 
ing mass. He fixes first, let us say, the red light, and computes 
the distance: then the green, and calculates for a different dis- 
tance; then the white ; and finally ends by becoming confused and 
fails to act one way or the other in time to prevent a collision. | 
do not doubt that many collisions on the water at night have 
occurred in this way. The newspaper recitals of many such acci- 
dents seem to point to if From an account in the New York 
Herald of a collision that took place off the coast of Jersey on a 


dark night, between a steamer and a sailing vessel, | quote the 


following : 


She was heading athwart the steamer’s course and was under full sail. 
Rapidly the tw oached each other and here some one lost 
his head. Contradictor rders rang out in sharp tones of command up 
the night air, and finally t engines of the Atlas were reversed. But too 
late, a moment later there was a stunning crash and then a recoil.” 


Both vessels were burning their lights properly, and no men- 


tion was made of a fog. If any one will only row to midstream 


of the North River at night and endeavor to make some rough 
estimate of the distances of the various colored lights that will be 
seen, he will be amply convinced of the difficulty attending such 
judgment. I do not deny that experience is a great advantage, 
but no amount of experience will render judgment practically cer- 
tain in such rapidly changing focusing of the eye. 

Since the institution of examinations for color-blindness in all 
officials in the marine service, undoubtedly many accidents have 
been prevented. But the difficulties delineated above exist to some 
extent independently of this defect. It might easily happen that 
a faintly saturated green or red light on a mistv night might be so 


af ' . . , . 
altered by the refraction of the surrounding misty atmosphere as 
| 


her partially color- 


t 


to cause contusion in any one’s mind, whet 
blind or not. By persons who possess normal color-perception a 
faintly green light may be mistaken for a white. This observation 
is consistent with tl preceding argument. I have observed this 


irequently in my own case, particularly on misty nights. And this 


point has also been accentuated by an unsolicited remark from an 


63 
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intelligent yachtsman that on misty nights he finds considerable 
difficulty in making out the exact color of a faintly green light un. 
til he gets very near to it. Doubtless many others have observed 
the same thing. Since white light is the kind with which we are 
most familiar and is that upon which we can base our conclusions 
of distance most correctly, and since all who have normal acuity 
of vision can invariably recognize this, it seems to be preferab] , 
colored light. 


€ to 


The light of an ordinary lamp is practically white, and we do 
not find any one incapable of recognizing it. Of course the nearer 
it is to white the better it would suit the purpose for which it js 
intended. It goes without saying that a bright light is preferable 
to a dim one. And just here is suggested another objection to 
colored light. Inasmuch as the source of illumination in lanterns 
is a white flame and the glass through which the rays pass gives 
the color, the deeper the glass is saturated with red or green, for 
instance, the greener or redder must be the transmitted rays, and 
hence the less intense (bright) must the color appear. 

White electric light, then, would be the one par excellence for 
our purpose. This would be practicable for large steamers, at 
least ; for smaller craft, the plain white lantern would be adequate. 

The question arises as to how we would mark the port from the 
starboard side of a vessel. I believe that two white lights arranged 
in a vertical series, with a known distance between them on the 
port side, and some other simple geometric figure with given dis- 
tances between its salient points for the starboard side, would be 
advisable. Bearing in mind the excellent mnemonic by which the 
position of lights in the present system is remembered, the figure 
suggested below for the starboard side—a parallelogram which 
bears some resemblance to a star—lI believe to be appropriate. 

Lights arranged in a horizontal series fore and aft would obvi- 
ously be objectionable, since if they should happen to fall in the 
same line of vision they would appear single. This could easily 
happen if an observer were on a vessel approaching directly ahead 
or directly astern. There could be no such objection in arranging 
them vertically, since then a person would have to be directly 
above or below in order to get them in the same line of vision. 
Let us say some geometrical figure, a parallelogram, and let the 
distance between its vertices be known—its measurements. We 


would then have the salient points of a figure which the mind could 
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mplete by imaginary lines. Under these circumstances, if a 
CO) : s ; | 

vessel were under way its appro ich or recession could be judged 
ess 
of the figure—in other words, by the increase 


by the varying si7« 


+ decrease in size of th visual angle under which it would be 


seen. Under the system « f colored lights at present in use, a mari- 
° ] 1Z lepet ‘3 , TS! i ] ) is 
ner on a dark night has to depend upon intensity and upon hi 


accommodation to judge of distance. That this must be uncertain, 
I believe I have sufficiently lemonstrated. 
Under the system of white light with the adoption of a geomet 


rical figure, the accommodation 1s a constant quantity for a given 


1 
| 


distance; the increase or decrease in the size of the figure has a 
known value, and the possibility of color-blindness as a source of 
error is absolutely eliminated, It may be argued that at great dis- 
tances the lights may be merged into one or be so indistinct that 
the figure cannot be made out clearly. If curiosity alone impel 
an oficer at such a distance to find out the direction in which a 


— 


ship is sailing, his night glasses would enable him to do so better 


light on the port and a green one on the 


than if there were a red lig 
starboard side. In the matter of collisions it would be a reductio 
ad absurdum to speak of them at such distances. 

We have only considered the question in relation to weather not 
foggy. The advantages of the system which we suggest over the 
present system, we believe will hold good even in foggy weather, 
so far as accidents can be prevented under such circumstances by 
means of a system of lighting. 


The near-sighted person, to be accepted into the marine ser- 


vice—if accepted at all—must have his error corrected in order to 
see distant objects clear! Che far-sighted person may see per- 
fectly distinctly in the distance without glasses, but having been 
accustomed always 1 certain amount of accommodation for a 
definite distance, he pt hably obtains as correct an idea of dis- 
tance through this means does a person with normally refract- 


ing eyes. 


Some years ago a number of men in the pilot service of New 
York Harbor were disi harged on account of color-blindness de- 
tected after they had served a number of years. These men were 
thus thrown out of employment and their useful knowledge of 


the topography of he ba and its approach S has be en lost, | he 
substitution of some 1 ethod of ship lighting that would exclude 
He necessity of perfect color-perception would allow the reinstate 
ment of these men 
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This line of thought has suggested the idea of having the | 
on lighthouses arranged in the form of a parallelogram, 


ights 


It should be the purpose of warning ships at sea of the prox- 
imity of a dangerous coast, not only to convey the information 
that such a thing exists but also to give an idea of the distance at 
which the danger lies. Under the present system of lighting light. 
houses no real idea of the distance of the light can be obtained. un- 
less the ship be near enough to be in imminent danger. If q 
parallelogram were constructed of intense electric lights and 
placed upon a lighthouse, experiments could be made to determine 
the exact size of the figure at different distances, and the distance 
at which the figure loses its outline. 

[ repeat that while I appreciate the radical character of the sug. 
gestions in regard to the lighting of ships, I do not think that ob- 
jection could be urged against the application of the illuminated 
parallelogram to lighthouses. The figure could be made much 
larger than on ships, and hence could be seen much farther at sea. 
If the lighthouse be on land, it would not be possible for any of 
the salient points of the figure to be eliminated by the body of the 
lighthouse coming between them and the eyes of the observer on 
the ship. Moreover, by a simple calculation of triangulation the 
exact distance could be computed by the modern range-finder, 
The present system of lighting jlighthouses furnishes little or no 
data for the judgment of distance, and without this knowledge no 
definite safety exists. By another mathematical calculation the 
exact angle at which the ship approaches the coast can be deter- 
mined. In any position whatever, the vertical lights of the 
figure must remain constant, but the two horizontal lights will 
revolve by parallactive movement upon a vertical axis, and the 
distance between the horizontal diagonals for a given distance 
when approached at right angles being known, a simple computa- 
tion would give the angle at which the ship is heading for the 
coast. This, of course, will apply also to the parallelogram of the 
starboard side on shipboard. 

The present revolving white light is confusing, and the alter- 
nating red and white still more so. Under the present system in- 
tensity must be the sole medium for the judgment of distance on 
a black night, as a ship approaches a lighthouse. 

The following experiments bearing on the subject were made at 
my suggestion by Mr. Julian S. Jones: 
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EXPERIMENT I. 
Four ordinary white-light lanterns with wicks } of an inch wide 


were used. 


A parallelogram was con- a 

structed of strips of wood, as 

represented in Fig. 1, the diag 

onals of which were respect- i 

ively 5 feet (ad in Fig. 1) and 

4 feet 6 inches. ¢ - ’ i 
Each light was fitted with an 

inboard screen proj cting 2 \ " y, 

feet forward from the lights so \ va 

as to prevent them from being L 

seen across the bow * and from ace m 


the after part of the boat. 

The lights thus fixed were respectively placed at each of the 
four corners or vertices of the parallelogram, represented in Fig. 
tby a,b, d,c. The parallelogram was then placed on the star- 
board side of the boat, parallel to the side of the boat—that is, 
the diagonal cb, in Fig. 1, was parallel to the side of the boat, 
while the diagonal a d was perpendicular to the same side. Thus 
the parallelogram of four white lights took the place of the green 
light ordinarily used. Observations were then taken from another 
boat, with the following results: 

1. When directly approaching “ head and head” toward each 
other, the outlines of the parallelogram could not be seen, but 
in its place three lights in a vertical line appeared one above the 
other. The cause of this was that the lights c and } (Fig. 1) 
were in the some horizontal plane, and from a position in front of 
them appeared to be one light. 

2. From a position 10 degrees to the starboard side of the light 
boat, the four lights forming the outline of the parallelogram were 
distinctly seen. 

3. From a position 4 mile distant the four lights forming the 
outline of the parallelogram were clearly seen, but the parallelo- 
gram itself did not appear more than one-half the actual size. 

4. From a position one mile distant, the four lights could not be 
seen separately; the outlines of the parallelogram were clearly 
seen, but appeared only about one-fourth or one-third the actual 
$1ze, 


‘From the U. S. Statutes Rules for Navigation 
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5. From a position 1} miles distant, a parallelogr: wai 

with some Siticulty, but it appeared a shout El ey £4 
: ; a €-sixth the 
actual size. 

6. From a position 2 miles distant, the four lights appeared t 
be one light with a dark spot in the center. 

EXPERIMENT II. 

In this experiment the lights were fitted with inboard screens, 
as described in expe riment I. 

Two white lights were used, one being placed vertically above 
the other at a distance of 4 feet 6 inches. These two lights wer 
thus placed on the port or lett side of the boat, in place of the red 
light, and observations were then taken with the fi lowing results 

1. When directly approaching “ head and head” toward each 
other, both lights were clearly observed. 

2. From a position $ mile distant, both lights were distinctly 
seen, but they appeared to be not more than 2 feet 6 inches apart 

3. From a position 1 mile distant, the two lights were seen, but 
appeared not more than one foot apart. 

4. From a position 14 miles distant, the two lights were with 
difficulty seen, but did not appear more than 3 or 4 inches apart. 

5. From a position 2 miles distant the two lights appeared to be 
one light. 

Remark 1.—All the observations in both experiments were 
taken without the aid of glasses. 


EXPERIMENT III. 
(This experiment was suggested by Mr. Wm. M. Thacher, Attor- 
ney-at-Law, New York.) 

Conditions.—A parallelogram of four white lights, in light 
boxes, as described in Experiment I. The parallelogram of four 
white lights was placed on the shore; 20 feet due east of this 
parallelogram was placed a green light; 20 feet due west was 
placed a red light. The green and red lights were each of the 
same intensity as each of the white lights composing the parallelo- 


gram of white lights, and were placed in similar light boxes. 


(OBSERVATIONS 
Observations were then made from a boat as follows: 
t. At a distance of } mile all of the lights appeared very bright. 
The green light appeared to be slightly farther away than the 


parallelogram of white lights and the red light. 
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» At a distance of mile, the green light appeared slightly 
farther away than the parallelogram and the red light. There was 
very little apparent difference between the distances of the paral- 
lelogram and the red light. One observer thought the red light 
nearar, while another thought the parallelogram nearer, and a 
third was undecided. 

2 At a distance of 1 mile, the green light appeared slightly 
farther away than the parallelogram and the red light. The re- 
spective positions of the parallelogram and red light to each other 
appeared the same at the distance of 5 mile. 

4. At a distance of 14 miles, the green light appeared dim and 
appeared to be slightly farther away than the parallelogram and 
the red light. There was still doubt as to whether the parallelo- 
gram or the red light seemed nearer. 

s. At a distance of 2 miles, the green light was seen only at 
intervals, and appeared somewhat farther away than the parallelo- 
gram and red light. Doubt still existed as to whether the paral- 


~ 


lelogram or the red light seemed nearer. 

6. At a distance of 2} miles the green light was not visible. 
The red light was seen only at intervals. 

7. At a distance of 3 miles the red light was not visible. The 
parallelogram was seen plainly. 

I am not unaware that the range-light system was suggested 
and admitted at the International Marine Congress which met in 
Washington in 1889. The system, while it involves in a measure 
one of the ideas contained in the system herein suggested, was not 
made obligatory, is therefore not in use by all ships, and, while it 
may give some idea of the distance of a ship and the angle at 
which it is being approached, is faulty in that it does not differen 
tiate the starboard from the port and does not eliminate the ele- 


ment of color-blindness or the confusion of judgment caused by 


the comparison « ind green, or either with white, at night. 


Let it be remembered that to the green-blind man, green seems 
ike a dirty gray, and that to the red-blind man red is green. A 


pilot totally color-blind for red will, of course, see green when he 
looks at the port light, and may think it is the starboard. A green- 


1 


blind man will s when he looks at the green or star- 


board light. But again, let it be remembered that complete red- 
and green-blindness sometimes escapes detection, and that those 
partially blind 


quently escape detection. 


and particularly those for green—fre- 
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The partially red-blind man is not so great a source of danger, 
because his vision at least gives him the idea of a modified green, 
but the partially green-blind man may readily mistake certain 
shades—particularly light ones—of green for white, and the fact 
that the misty atmosphere often causes confusion when green js 
looked at by those with normal color-perception has already been 
sufficiently emphasized. Jt is this man, the partially green-bling 
one, who ts the fruitful source of danger in seafaring. 

To sum up, the present system has the following disadvantages: 

1. The possibility of total color-blindness for red or green. 

2. The possibility of partial color-blindness for red or green, 

3. The confusion which exists in the mind of most men as to the 
distance of red and green lights. 

4. The added confusion which is caused by comparing red and 
green and white. 

5. The reliance for the estimation of distance upon the inten- 
sity or brightness of a light. 

6. The utter impossibility of judging the distance of a single 
light by the increase or decrease of its size in approach or re- 
gression respectively. 

The advantages of the system herein suggested are: 

1. The elimination of color-blindness, partial or complete. 

2. The absence of the mental confusion which results from the 
simultaneous comparison of red, green, and white, or any two of 
them. 

3. The substitution of red and green by a uniform standard— 
white—recognizable by all who have the requisite amount of vis- 
ion for seafaring. 

4. The employment of definite geometrical figures to indicate 
the starboard and port—a star for the starboard and two lights in 
a vertical series for the port. 

5. The reliance for estimation of distance upon a known vis- 
ual angle, determinable by the range-finder with mathematical 
accuracy. 

6. The possibility of the estimation of the angle at which a ship 
is being approached on the starboard by the changing angles at 
which the horizontal vertices of the parallelogram are seen. 

7. The substitution of the white parallelogram for coast light- 
houses in place of those at present in use. 
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It sometimes happens that in Wt 11 charted waters it 1s desirable 
to plot the ship s “tion at frequent intervals, ©" § tinuous! 
to know the ships head independently o! 


and it may be desi 


the compass, the error Ol which, trom lack of recent obsetve ns 
or by change of latte av not be sufficiently KnOWP. 
This apparatus V ccomplish bot f these objects mstan- 
. : | . ] ™ — 
ith an accuracy gT' ite han that of ordinary CTO» 


taneousiy Wit!) 
bearings, and but little less than hat of sextant angles ; both of 
1 which give the position only, 


which methods require 


not the course. 


[he principles «1 ployed are as ! Jlows: assuming the sip at 
rest, her position 1s letermined app! ximately by two compass 
rately by thre If the three bearings cross 


bearings, more accul 
umed to be o. If they do not so 


in a point the dev 1 is ass 
“ences it 1S I +} } ] 1, th tr ‘ +7 and th } sati 
cross, it 18S POSS! l both the true post n ana tie deviation 


1s 


t 
Che first impuls« 


formed by 


(assuming alw 1) t| at t] e chart 1 rrect). 
to locate the true p sition in the center of the triangle 
the intersection | This may or may ™ t be 


4 


correct. It is reasol ibly correct the objects are equally distant 
from the ship and are at approx! tely equal angular distances 
apart. But the tru position ma he outside the triangle alto- 


gether. The rule 1S, facing suiccessivels each object, the true 
position is on the same s! le of all the lines of bearing successively, 
that is. it is to the 1 eht or to the left, of them all (facing the 
object), and its distance from the lin F bearing iS pro] onal 
to the distance of the object ‘Il be clear from Figs. I and 


2. In each case the dot is t 
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the compass bearings, the dotted lines the magnetic bearings (alsp 
true bearings if the variation is assumed as 0, which it may be in 
the discussion), and the angle at each object between the full 
line and the dotted line is the deviation, that is, it is the same 
angle at each object. Also each dotted line must be on the same 
side of each full line, facing the object, since the deviation js al- 
ways the same way (easterly in the figures). So it follows that 
the distance of the true position from each line of bearing is pro- 
portional to the distance of the object, being that distance multi- 
plied by the sine of the deviation. The true position is inside the 
triangle in Fig. 1, outside in Fig. 2. Also in Fig. 2, the true posi- 
tion is nearest to the line of bearing of A, the nearest object. 
next nearest to that of B, the next nearest object, and farthest 
from that of C, the farthest object. The above is on the assump- 
tion always that the chart is correct, and that an unknown devia- 
tion is the only cause of the divergence of the bearings, 

\ useful practical way of obtaining the true position and the 
deviation is the following, which was used successfully aboard 
the Massachusetts in Newport Harbor, when cloudy weather and 
fog prevented azimuths. Three objects were observed by the 
standard compass. The bearings were then drawn on the chart. 
If they intersected in a point, the deviation on that heading was 
assumed as 0. If they did not, then the angles between the bear- 
ings were assumed as the correct angles between the objects 
(which they evidently were, the ship and compass being at rest), 
and these angles were then applied to the arms of a three-arm 
protractor, by which the true position was plotted. Lines were 
then drawn from the true position to the three objects. The 
angles at the objects should have been the same, that is, the devia- 
tion. If they were not the same the mean of the three was taken 
as the deviation. 

The present apparatus is intended to accomplish all the above 
instantaneously, and whether the ship is at anchor or under way. 
Suppose a chart is fastened to a pivot-top table and turned until 
its meridian lies in the actual meridian. Then suppose three sight- 
vanes are pivoted on three objects as shown on this chart and are 
then sighted at the actual objects. If the chart is correct and truly 
in the meridian, the three sight-vanes will intersect in a pomt, 
which is the ship’s position. If we could always get the chart im 


the actual meridian, two sight-vanes would be enough. The third 
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yane gives a practic | means of accomplishing this object. On 
placing the chart somewhere near the meridian, the vanes will be 
ob: ‘rved to cross In a triangle instead of a point. Now turning 
the table-top slightly 


larger or will grow s aller. The table-top is finally turned until 


ne way or the other, the triangle will grow 


the triangle reduces its lf toa point. This is the ship’s position, 
d on the chart. <A pointer on the edge of the 


ul 


and may be dott 


table shows the ship's head with regard to the meridian. A com 
parison of this with the ship’s head by compass gives the compass 
f the variation is known, then the deviation. This 


error: or, 1f the iriation 
operation is instantancous and may be made continuous. 

The actual apparatus is three slotted sight-vanes with a perfo 
rated loose clamp pivot through the slots. Each vane has a 
small hole near the end which may be placed over a pin on thx 
chart through one of the objects selected for bearings. The best 
form of pin is made like a thumb-tack, with the shaft extending 
through the head of the tack rhe lower end of the shaft is 
pointed and ts stuck thr ugh the chart into the top of the table, 
which should be of soit wood. The upper end becomes the pivot 
for the vane. The table-top is round and pivoted on ball bearings. 
The edge is graduated in degrees like the compass. There is a 
pointer that shows the ship’s head, or fore-and-aft line. 

The operation in use is as follows: The chart is fastened on 
the table with its meridian in the north and south line. Either the 
true meridian or the magnetic meridian may be used. Then thre« 
objects being selected for bearings, a pivot thumb-tack is placed 


1 


on each one. The vanes are then placed on the pivots and an ob 


server for each vane sights his vane on the object. The vanes 
slide on the loose clamp pivot, which preserves the common inter 
section, and the table turns automatically until the meridian of 
the chart lies in the actual meridian. The degrees as read from 
the edge of the table give the course (true or magnetic), and 
when compared with the compass give the error (or deviation) 


17 


When the observers are all on, one of them calls “ mark,” the 
table and van re left at rest, the ship’s head is noted by com- 
pass and by tab! nd the ship's position is dotted through the 
center of the clamp pivot. Or a tracer pencil may be fitted 
through the cent f the clamp pivot which will thus trace the 
course. The true course may be read at any time from the edg« 


of the table independent of the mmpass. 
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The apparatus has worked very satisfactorily aboard the Chg. 
tanooga. The results when using an accurate chart and a compass 
with a known deviation, have come out within a degree or a half. 
degree. It is quite interesting to watch the table settling itself 
to the course without apparent assistance. The observers simply 
keep their sights on, and what effort they use in so doing turns 
the table to the correct heading. 

The photograph shows the apparatus in use. There are three 
observers, and a fourth stands ready to read the compass, or dot 
the position through the center of the clamp. The present appe- 
ratus was made aboard ship and is much heavier than necessary, 
By using a stiff bronze, and having the work done by an instru- 
ment-maker, the apparatus could be made materially lighter, and 
hence would take much less room on the chart. The lighter and 
smaller the parts, the less interference of pivots, and hence a 
wider range of application. This is a matter of mechanical detail, 

A number of uses suggest themselves. Finding the compass 
error has already been mentioned. It would also be useful in ob 
taining tactical data. In pilot waters, if the chart and compass are 
both reasonably accurate, the board can be kept to the ship’s head 
from the compass, one vane may be dispensed with, thus giving 
more space and range, and the ship’s course may be traced contin- 
uously from the other two vanes. It would then be a matter of 
watching the ship trace her course on the chart. The apparatus 
would find a wide field in the running of lines of soundings, as 
the lines could be kept continuously, even without ranges. For 
boat work the water would have to be smooth, but for ship work 
this would not so much matter. These and other uses that will 
readily suggest themselves would warrant adding this apparatus 
to the navigator’s outfit. 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
THE FIRING INTERVAL. 


By Proressor Puitip R. ALGer, U. S. Navy. 


In order that the target may be hit, the gun must be correctly 
pointed at the instant the projectile leaves the muzzle. But there 
is an interval, commonly called the firing tnterval, between the 
moment of willing to fire and the moment of exit of the projectile. 
Therefore, unless the line of sight can be kept continuously on the 
target, an allowance must be made by willing to fire when the gun 
is off the target and coming on to it at such a rate as to be on 
when the projectile makes its exit. As continuous aim cannot be 
accomplished at present, at least with large guns, it is a question 
of great interest to determine the value of the firing interval and 
to ascertain its causes, with a view to reducing it and making it 


uniform as far as possible. 

Analysis of the firing interval shows it to be made up of four 
independent parts, as follows: 

(a) The time from willing to fire until the firing device is 
actuated. We shall call this the personal interval. 

(b) The time from actuation of the firing device until the 
primer flame reaches the ignition charge. This we shall call the 
primer interval. 

(c) The time from the beginning of ignition until the pro- 


t 


jectile begins to move. This is the powder interval. 
(d) The time from the beginning of motion of the projectile 
until the latter reaches the muzzle. This is the travel interval. 
The personal interval depends upon the individual and upon 


the instrument he uses to explode the primer. For any one per- 
son, using any particular type of firing mechanism, and after a 
little practice, it is practically constant, but it varies considerably 
with different individuals and with different mechanisms. 

The following is an account of experiments made at the Tor- 
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pedo Station in 1902, under the direction of (then) Lieut ~Com- 
mander F. F. Fletcher, U. S. Navy, to determine the value of this 
interval. 


EXPERIMENTS TO DETERMINE THE TIME REQUIRED BY A GuN POINTER 1 


EXECUTE THE ORDER “ Fire.” 

The experiments consisted of measuring, by a chronograph, the time 
which elapsed between the impression given to the brain of the gun 
pointer to fire and the completion of the muscular action required to 
operate the firing device. The signal to fire was made by a sounding key, 
‘he completion of the order to 
fire was recorded by the closing of the circuit of the electric firing key or 


which gave a record on the chronograph. 


by the firing pin striking the primer. The sounding key and the operator 
giving the signals on it were not visible to the gun pointer, and the orders 
to fire were made at irregular intervals of time, so that he had no means 
of anticipating them or of making any correction of his firing interval by 
anticipating the signals. With each device the gun pointer was given ten 
tests, the mean of which only is recorded in the table. Over 600 tests were 
made with other men, but as their records were not complete with all the 
devices, and as the results do not differ from those recorded, they are not 
given. 


THE PERSONAL INTERVAL WITH DIFFERENT MODES OF FIRING, 
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Name. Rate. 

1. E. Stoker, Ch. Gr. Mate ........ .283 06 42 53411 200 +.220 
2. D. P. Henderson, Gr. Mt. lel... .281 220 04 =. BST 370 260 = .220 
3. Cook, Ch. Gr. Mt. (Col.).... «184 3s 7 PO 2 sles-sees 
4. G. Wheeler, Seaman (Col.).... 250 246 27 4:3 nS 200 + .280 
5. J. W. Daly, Seaman.......... ool ae 163 242) «J BAT P44 | . DBE [2.05 colovecss 
6. H. J. Kingman, Seaman..... .230 190) «.2e 1 108 ~~ a 
7. W. Mahn, Seaman............ vol ae 199.284 47 270 .273 «4212 
8. J. J. Jordan, Electrician... . P05 1638 «£22 1 1:6 .211 .198 .170 
9. F.F. Fletcher, Lt.Comdr.U.S.N. .250 .2 1s?) =.28 sk OS 0B lesesas 
4. R. W. Henderson, Lt. U.S.N....)...02-leces ia Pe, See mS !) eee Vi 
ll. G. Diemer, Seaman ) 2A | 212 
12. H. McEroy, i 276.20 
13. W. A. Shaw, oe 295 .210 
14. J. C. Webster, ws 207.242 
15. W. J. Diercks, ee ee eee 243 (27 
16. C. L. Bridges, ~ 260 «.187 
17. A. Schiiesser, + 214 | 208 
Is. M. McDonald, aa 182.204 

Average interval...... es 234.300) .198 .°7%%) 1354) «1268 «4.288 £244) 214 

Maximum variation ee 099 =.159) .088 190 .162 .236 «6.121.068 .100 

4 ri 76 . 6 wn 3 -06 05 
Variation from average pon Yo + - ose ‘a. ph y = = 


SUMMARY OF AVERAGE INTERVALS. 
Biting key.. oe 198 Mouth-piece blowing with lungs...- - = 


Mouth-piece, No. 2, puff from mouth .214 Foot tiring key eer 
Service hand key........... +» 234 Pistol grip, self-cocking.... see OD 
Pistol trigger pull..... — 44 Lanyard hammer.........-- coccces oe 


Lanyard spring lock....... ; .. 268 
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results shows that the minimum firing interval 


-e by biting or by a puff of air from the 


cheeks. Next in order come the service hand key and the pistol grip with 


, trigger pull, which 


operating the service 


hand key and 30 pe! 
rated by a movement 
yard pull operating t 
" 

s 


differ only about 1/100 of a second. A lanyard pull 
spring lock is 3/100 of a second behind the service 
cent slower than a mouth-piece \ firing key op 


the foot requires 29/100 of a second and a lan- 


1e hammer lock used on smooth bore guns requires 


2/00 of a second, « ut 50 per cent more time than the service hand 
key 
The records show that all the men agree fairly well as to the relative 
time of the firing interval with the different devices Thus the biting 
required a less interv lin eve ry cast than anv other device 
In reference to the muscular movement operating a device the rapidity 
was about in the following order 
Movement of the teeth, biting 
cheeks, puff of at 
hand, pressure on firing key 


As to the regularity 
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the different devices 


service hand key, the 


ing, are about equally uniform in 


methods tried. 
An examination 


device gives a small 


The board of officers 


firing a gun appear, 
most efficient devi 


uestion of a m¢ 
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f the firing interval, tl 
bout in proportion to the total time required. The 


pistol grip and a mouth-piece, either biting or blow- 


their action and superior to the other 


he individual records shows that where the firing 


firing interval it also gives a more uniform interval 


} } } + he 1 » £< . sen Nice 
which selected the present hand key for electrically 


iments, to have selected about the 
f the kind [he same board also considered the 


ce, but this method was given no practical test, 


f gun pointer at that time did not suggest the 

1( Since then the idea has again been suggested, 

tions, where a gun pointer can utilize botl s ds 
g the gun trai n the target may be found 
I sed t | ge If so, t form actuated by 

I t Ss I De re fer! d i wit biti 9 key the 
before ‘ 

ental determination of the personal u terval 


in Head in 1905, as a result of which it was 


Dieffe nbach, then in com- 


between the instant 


Ilv closed the 


actua 


averaged .179 seconds for five men, the mini- 


28 and the maximum .226 seconds. 
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It is believed that in this case the signal to fire was a Visual one 
which may account for the interval measuring less than in the 
case of the Torpedo Station experiments, where the signal was by 
sound. 

Some years ago the writer proposed that gun pointers fe 
taught to allow for the firing interval by snapping primers when 
the ship was rolling and learning to fire so that the line of sight 
came on the horizon (representing the water line of the target) at 
the same instant that the sound of the primer was heard. It then 
occurred to him that perhaps an appreciable time would elapse 
between the perception of the sound and that of the coincidence 
of the cross wire of the sight with the line of the horizon, in 
ld 


which case the method would be useless, and he therefore had the 


following experiment tried at the Torpedo Station: 


A straight batten was marked so that from a distance of 20 feet one 
division represented 15’ of arc; this batten was placed in an upright guide 
and by a line attached to the batten and taken to a drum run by gearing at 
a steady certain speed tl tten was moved vertically at a rate that 
represented the angular speed of the axis of a sight when a ship was roll- 
ing moderately At a convenient height a horizon line was fixed on the 
guide and at this line a contact point was fixed. On the back of the batten 


at each division were holes for a movable contact strip, the two strips in 
contact closing a circuit in which was a telegraph relay [he apparatus 
was used as follows: The movable strip was fixed at some division (un- 
known to the person who was to fix the position of the batten at the time 
he heard the click), the drum was then started, moving the batten at a 
speed to represent an angular velocity of roll of 2° a second, and the man 


told to watch the divisions representing cross wires, with instructions to 


tell what division or part division was on the horizon when he heard the 
click representing the primer explosior Without a single exception, the 
observer would see the line where the contact was made in exact coinci- 


dence with the horizon line, showing the time required to mentally note a 
sound and then fix the position of the cross wire to be negligible. 

The primer interval depends principally upon the nature of the 
primer, though to some extent upon the length of the vent. With 


also depends upon the strength of the current 


electric primers it 
which heats the primer bridge. 

Experiments made at Indian Head in 1904, using a chrono- 
scope, gave .0438 second as the mean value of the interval be- 
tween closing the firing key and the issuing of flame from the 
vent in a 6-inch gun, with service electric primers. 

Further experiments, in 1908, using the Boulengé chronograph, 


gave .0714 second as the mean value for the same type of primer, 
/ . 
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in an 8-inch gun. In this latter case the current used was that of 
three dry batteries, of service type, in series. In both cases the 
closing of the firing key marked the beginning of the interval and 
‘ts end was marked by the breaking of a very fine copper wire 
across the mouth of the vent. 

The corresponding time for the service percussion primer, meas- 
ured with the Boulengé chronograph, was .0143 second in an 
8-inch gun. In this case the firing lock was actuated by a lanyard, 
the tautening of which broke electric connection and so marked 
the beginning of the interval, the end being marked as before by 
the rupture of a fine wire across the mouth of the vent. 

The powder interval depends principally upon the method of 
ignition. Presumably it decreases with increase of density of 
loading, and increases with increase of forcing of the projectile, 
but with any particular gun, with standard charge and projectile, 
giving standard muzzle velocity, its value depends upon the 
method of ignition, and may be anything from one or two hun- 
dredths of a second to nearly a second, according to whether the 
ignition is good or bad.’ 

The following table gives the results of firings in a 7-inch gun 
using various ignition charges. In this case the times were meas- 
ured by chronoscope and were the intervals from the closing of 
the electric firing key to the exit of the projectile from the muzzle. 
They were therefore the sums of the primer interval, the powder 
interval, and the travel interval. 

The primer interval having been determined, on the same occa- 
sion, to be .0438 second, and the travel interval being calculated 
at .0134 second, these times were subtracted from the measured 
times to give the powder intervals stated in the table. 

We may conclude, therefore, that with efficient means of igni- 
tion the powder interval will not exceed two or three one-hun- 
dredths of a second. 

It is of particular interest to note that neither the muzzle veloc- 
ity nor maximum pressure were affected by such radical changes 
in the ignition. This is quite contrary to common opinion, but a 


little consideration will show its reasonableness. The projectile 


‘Even several minutes in some cases, but this probably is when the 
Primer has set fire only to a part of the powder bag, which smolders for a 
while and finally sets fire to the powder. When the interval is perceptible 


to the senses, it is called a “ hang-fire.” 


64 
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7-INCH 45-CALIBER GUN. CHARGE 65.5 LBS., IN TWO SECTIONS 
SHELL, 165 LBS. ; 


Character of ignition. u. v, Maximum Powder 
pressure. interyg 








F.S Tona, Beeond 

. ( 2687 14.8 012 
i grains black prismatic in rear of each section. Tota 24 15.2 0856 
wt. of ig. charge, 1.26 Ibs.... ee ee eens 4 2718 14.5 (P00 
2707 15.1 0340 

2658 14.6 0191 

14.5 0009 

3 grains black prismatic in rear of each section. Total! 14.1 - 0468 
wt. of ig. charge, 0.54 lb. ; ‘ 14.6 (Pxt 
14.4 (830 

14.3 0419 

14.2 1209 

1 grain black prismatic in rear of each section. Total 14.9 10 
wt. of ig. charge, 0.18 |b. : 14.2 127 
14.4 . 1300 

14.1 1288 

A fiberloid* tube througa center of rear section with | ( 2687 14.8 uns 
1 grain of black prismatic at each end of tube.. 2643 13.9 19 

1 2670 14.3 1713 
Gun-cotton Sane Hp TERS, rear, and through center of | ( 2705 14.7 5571 § 
each section.... cose , ose o 2706 14.7 7600 § 
{ 2687 14.5 - 5002 § 

15.0 O15] 

Fine black powder equal in wt. to 3 prismatic grains, in 14.4 000s 
rear of each section. Total wt. of ig. charge, 0.54 lb 14.5 005 
13.4 (S12 

14.4 0225 

PSS 14.4 0148 

ls lb. fine black powder at each end of each section. | | 2665 14.7 O15 
Total wt. of ig. charge, 1.338 lbs.. . : 14.2 0172 
14.0 O175 

14.3 0176 





*A smokeless powder tube about 1” in diameter. 
+ Nitrated lamp wicking ina spiral at each end of each section, the spirals con 
nected through the center of the charge by a string of the same wicking. 


t Perceptible hang-fire. § Very evident hang-tire. 


MEAN RESULTS 


y Maximum Powder 


Character of ignition. M. pressure. interval. 
r. 8 Tons. Sece 
».33 oz. fine powder each end of each section "670 14.3 0164 
4.32 oz. fine powder at rear of each section 262 14.3 0198 
7 prisms (10.08 oz.) at rear of each section . 2H02 14.9 0242 
8 prisms (4.32 oz.) at rear of each section . 2675 14.6 (423 
1 prism (1.44 oz.) at rear of each section..... 2676 14.3 1270 
Fiberloid tube through rear section, with 1 prism (1.44 . 
oz.) at each end of it —_ peeee ; 666 14.3 1550 
Gun-cotton wisp at each end of each section and ex 
tending through center of charge.. bie "806 14.6 . 6391 
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HI R INTERVAL 029 
cannot begin to ve until sumcient pressure 1s de veloped in the 
powder chamber t ercome the resistance of the forcing; that is 


yntil a pressure of about two tons per square inch exists. At 
such a pressure the temperature must be so high as to insure eve 
portion of the pow ler charge being inflame Che nature of the 
ionition merel\ letermines how long it take ittain this condi 
tion. With good ignition, all grains are about equally burned 
when the pr yjectile begins to move with poor ignition, si ( 
erains are considerably more burned than others; but when tl 
pr jectile begins t we the part played by ignition is ( ind 
consequently ignition has no appr¢ ciable effect upon tix 1 


dimensions of the powder 
] he rave 


portional to the c: 


curve. 


pressure 


- . 
Wnwa4Prly S 


pr 


for any given gun, with a given 


s 


muzzle velocity, depen I Si extent upon the character of 

the powder. | knowledge of the general form of the 

time-velocity curve, | ver, we can be sure that the mean velo 
is in the neighborhood of six-tenths the muzzle velocity, 


that the travel 


is roughly equal to the travel of t 


ectile in the gun divided by six-tenths the muzzle velocity. For 
example, in the 7-inch gun, the travel being 21.5 feet and the 
—_ a : ; 21.5 
muzzle velocity 2670 f. s., the travel interval is 1134 
>( 70 X 0 . 
second. For a 12 h 40-caliber gun with 2700 f. s. velocit 
: ' ; 32.5 
the travel interval would be found in the same way to be ati 
. 700 A .O 
0200 second. 
We may conclude, therefore, that the firing intervai, which is 
the sum of the f intervals we have considered separate S 


from 0.25 to 0.30 md u 
cussion primers, at 
electric primers 
action of the electric p1 
may be questions 
fring and uss percussion f 
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sever: 
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nder the best circumstances, using per- 
il hundredths of a second greater when 
\nd, in view of the less certainty of 
due to the electric connections, it 
it is not advisable to abandon electric 
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nade that salvo firing 
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1030 THe FirinG INTERVAL. 

be fired with much better effect by giving a signal and allowing 
each pointer whose gun is not exactly on at the instant to postpone 
his firing long enough to bring his gun on. In other words, under 
present conditions, percussion firing is just as suitable for salyo 
firing as electrical firing would be. 

The only apparent advantage of electric firing is the readiness 
with which it lends itself to turret installation, where the firing 
position is remote from the breech of the gun. In such cases . 
percussion-firing mechanism might have so much lost motion as 


to give an excessive firing interval. 
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failure being judged solely by comparison of the speed attained 
with the contract or designed speed—there is now close measure. 
ment not only of the power but also of coal and steam consump- 
tion. By this means the economy of boilers and engines as q 
whole and of each separately is obtained. With these data the 
efficiency of the boilers and the engines can be computed and the 
effect of each on the whole efficiency determined. The efficiency 
of the boilers is simply the percentage of the thermal units con- 
tained in the fuel which are transferred to the water and steam in 
the boiler. When the efficiency of the engine is considered it does 
not appear to be nearly so simple a thing to determine. At first 
thought it might appear that the proper measure of efficiency of 
the engine would be the percentage of thermal units delivered 
to the engine which are converted and delivered at the main shaft 
in the form of work. For similar conditions this method can be 
used for comparison of economies of different engines. The 
conditions as to pressure, vacuum, quality, and superheat are 
rarely identical in any two tests, so that this manner of measuring 
efficiency can not be used to advantage. 

Perhaps a more potent reason against this method is that it in 
a way charges the engine with thermal units which because of 
natural limitations the engine could not convert into work even 
if it were perfect in every respect; that is, a perfect engine would 
have an efficiency in the neighborhood of .25 or .30, whereas it 
should be unity. Again, the same absolute number of thermal units 
may be contained in a pound of steam under such different condi- 
tions that in one case there would be a greater part of them avail- 
able for conversion into work. The engine that got the steam 
which is least easily converted would naturally show a lower 
efficiency than an exactly similar engine supplied with the same 
number of thermal units per pound of steam under better con- 
ditions. 

The best and fairest method of measuring efficiency of an 
engine is the percentage of available thermal units which are con- 
verted into work. This is the method adopted by Parsons, Pro- 
fessor Rateau and other leaders in the development of the steam 
turbine. It is also followed in an article on the “ Test of a Curtis 
Marine Turbine,” by Ensign W. G. Diman, U. S. N., in the 


Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers for February, 


1906. 
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ON THI MEANING AND LIsi OF ENTROPY. 1033 


In order to learn the portion of heat in a pound of steam which 
i; available for conversion into work they make use of a term 
“entropy.” The qu 

Of all the terms used in natural science it is probably the 


stion here naturally arises, What is entropy ? 


most difficult to define. ‘Though it can readily be expressed in 
4 mathematical form it is difficult to isolate, as it were, from 
mathematics so that a clear conception of it as a thing apart, 

by itself—can be had by those who wish to view and understand 


it without their aid. It is not a property of matter in the sense 


that mass or color is, for instance. It is not a quantity which 
can be measured in terms of the fundamental units of mass, time, 
and space alone. It is in fact a variable property of matter which 
measures not length, nor breadth, nor volume, but energy. It 


needs for this purpose, however, another variable property—tem- 
perature. Just as the energy in a pound of a certain substance 
can not be expressed by stating its temperature alone, neither can 
it be expressed by stating its entropy alone. The two combined, 
though, definitely fix the relative amount or state of energy in a 
given mass independent of its other properties or dimensions. 

Though for the same substance under the same conditions it 
varies directly with mass, it differs in different substances inde- 
pendently of mass. It is in a certain respect the conjugate of 
temperature and resembles it ina manner. The difficulty of defin 
ing and of forming a true conception of it is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that though it is a property it can not be made apparent 
to the senses like tet perature, pressure, volume, voltage, electrical 
current, light, velocity, or gravity. There is no instrument by 
which it can be measured directly. Though it is real it remains 
to the percepti: mn abstract 

That so elusive and intangible, and yet so important, a property 
should be discovered and measured must alwavs remain a lasting 
monument to the genius of Sadi Carnot. His achievement in 
this respect is certainly as wonderful as the discovery of the 
planet Neptune by Adams and Leverrier, who computed the 


position of the planet first and observed it afterwards. They ha 


however the satisfaction of seeing with their eyes that which 
they had discovs red It is thought by some that Carnot’s dis- 
coveries in thermodynamics—or which might possibly better be 


termed the science of energy—have placed him in a class with 


Newton and that as the use and value . f that branch of sciences 
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On THE MEANING AND USE oF ENTROPY. 1035 


4 conception of the nature of entropy may be had in the 
following manner: | ynsider a certain volume of gas in an elastic 
gas-tight receptacl It has certain known properties among 
which are volume, temperature, energy, density, pressure, mass, 
etc. All of these prop¢ rties or conditions may be varied and heat 
may be added or subtracted without changing the mass. If the 


ae happens to be an explosive 1] ixture it may be exploded and 


1 to another gas, a liquid, or a solid. Still if the containing 


change 
1 


walls are tight as regards the introduction or escape of matter the 


total mass in the receptacle must remain the same. Next consider 
that the walls of the receptacle are in addition perfectly non 
‘onducting to heat If we imagine that the gas has another 
property (at present unknown) which is changed only by the 
addition or subtraction of heat in a manner similar to that of 
nass, which can only be changed by the addition or subtraction of 


matter, there would then be two properties of the gas in the 


ac] hic] ld Te! "1 ~“onstant lurino 171 \ 7 i] le 
receptacie which W | emain consta during any possibi¢ 
changes in its other prope rties. Such a second property of the 


gas does exist and it is termed “ entropy. 
o much for its meaning. Now let us take up the practica 
uses to which it may be put in connection with steam engines or 
turbines. 

First, it serves to determine under any given working condi- 
tions the maximum amount of heat in a given quantity of steam 


which is available for possible conversion into work. 


iididie % te need in ston turbine desien to ascertain the 
vel city of steal tinder viven conditions. 
From the second | W of the mM veh Nal cs ma he de duce d ] 
j ; 
equation d¢ / here dé represents the change in entropy, dO 
the amount of heat added or subtracted expressed in thermal units 
t i . 
and 7 the absolut temperature at which the change is made. 
Knowing by experiment the specific heat of water at various 
temperatures, the change in entrop f pound of water as th 
temperature mer: cec from that of fr ( ine can hye compute , 
ITO the eq 
Jf 
= 
This has been | puted for various temperatures and is tabu 


lated j a as a ei gee meee 7 ee ae 
‘ated in steam tables as th ntropy of the liquid. If, after 
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water is heated to a certain temperature 7, it is converted int 
10 
steam at that temperature, the entropy is further increased by an 


r . 
amount r where r is the latent heat of steam at that temperature 
If only a percentage, .r, is converted into steam, the increase would 
wr as , , 

have been r instead. The general expression for the entropy 
of a pound of dry and saturated or of wet steam of quality r 
. . v? . e 

is given by ¢ = 6+ r where @ is, as stated before, the entropy 


of the liquid. 

It is shown in the theory of thermodynamics that the maximum 
possible work is obtained from a working substance when it ex- 
pands adiabatically,—that is, without change of entropy. 

What is the maximum amount of work obtainable from a pound 
of dry and saturated steam expanding from a pressure of say 
180 Ibs. absolute to a vacuum of 3 Ibs. absolute ? 

Let 6,, 7,, T,, *, be the entropy of liquid, latent heat, absolute 
temperature and quality of steam at 180 lbs. pressure, and 8,, r,, 
T,, *,, corresponding values at 3 Ibs. pressure. Since the entropy 
is unchanged after expansion to a pressure of 3 lbs. absolute, 

r Xo 
(1) é, 4 et ee 

7) 7 
As the steam at 180 Ibs. pressure is assumed to be dry and 
saturated, +, = I. 


Transposing (1) 


(2 2? =—9,—0, + ~ 
) Tr. 
or 
i. f } 
(3) “a a 0,— 0, r 


From the last equation the quality .r, of the steam after expan- 
sion may be found, as the values of all the quantities appearing in 
the right hand of the last equation may be obtained from steam 
tables. Having found r,, the total number of B. T. U.’s which 
would remain in the steam after expansion may be computed. 
This amount subtracted from the total heat before expansion will 
give the B. T. U.’s which are available for doing work. 

If this quantity be multiplied by the mechanical equivalent of 
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heat, 778, the available energy will be expressed in foot-pounds 
To find the velocit f steam under such conditions, let U be the 
available B. T. U.s lf no work 1s done during the expansion 
all the available heat energ) is converted into kinetic energy, which 
gives the equation 

4) mV? = 778 . U where m is mass and V’ velocity in foot- 
seconds of one pound of steam, 
whence 64.4 X 778 .U 

223VU 


(5) 
Having indicated the method it is interesting to carry out the 
computations in the above case. 


From steam tables we have: 


p; ISO >, = 3 


A, = 1195.7 A, 1125.1 
T,= 833.7 T,= 602.3 
r 850 3 7, = 1015.3 
6, 5319 G, == .2013 


In the above A is the total heat in each case. 


Substituting in equation (3), 


_ 602.3 - 850.3 , 
r,= > oe (bolo .20r3 ao = .d02 
LO15.3 O353.7 


The total heat remaining after expansion will be 


t,% +49 1015.3 X .802 + 109.8 923 


“4 


where g, is the heat of the liquid, obtained also from the steam 


tables. 
A, — 923.7 1195.7 — 923.7 ae 8. 3. U8 
770 . 272 21 16 16 f¢ ot lbs. 


From equation (5), 
VY 223 272 3510 f. s. 


The number of pounds 


f steam required under the above con 
ditions per H. P. hour,—the way in which steam engine economy 
is usually expressed,— would be 
33000 X 60 | 
211616 9.3 

Stated in other words, under the above conditions of pressure, 
vacuum, etc., the least possible amount of steam required per 
horse-power hour would be 9.36 Ibs. If an actual engine were 


tested under these conditions and found to use but 12 Ibs. of steam 
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per horse-power hour it would be considered to be a remarkabjy 
good performance. Its thermodynamic efficiency would be 
9.30 


78 per cent; that is, it would convert 
I > 


78 per cent of the 
available heat energy into work. 

[If steam is superheated, another term is 
equation (1) for entropy. 

It is believed that it will be seen that the above 


intre duced into the 


discussion deals 
with a subject which is of more than academic or theoretical 
interest and value. 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF SUBMARINE MINES IN 
FUTURE NAVAL WARS. 


Translation by Puitip R. Atcer, U.S. N., from Le Yacht. 


The Russo-Japanese war demonstrated in a striking fashion the 
danger of submarine mines. Each of the belligerents had sowed 
the approaches of Dalny and Port Arthur with these mines. The 
frightful losses that they caused to the two fleets, may be seen 
from the following list: 

Russians —Battleship Petropavilosk, sunk with all her crew; 
battleships Pobieda and Sevastopol, seriously daniaged; armored 
cruiser Bayan, seriously damaged; cruiser Boyarine, sunk with 
her crew; mine ship Yenisset, sunk with her crew; gunboat Gre- 
miatsky, sunk; gunboat Bobr, sunk; torpedo-boat destroyer Vy- 
noslow, sunk. 

Japanese.—Battleship Hatsuse, sunk ; battleship Yashima, sunk ; 
battleship Asahi, slightly injured; coast defence ships Het Yen 
and Sai Yen, sunk; cruiser Takasago, sunk; cruiser Akasht, seri- 
ously injured; cruiser 1/yako, sunk; gunboat Katmon, sunk; tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers Hayatori and Akatuki, sunk; torpedo-boats 
38 and 48, sunk. 

Submarine mines strike friends and foes indiscriminately. It 
is impossible to say whether certain of the disasters above enum- 
erated were caused by the Russian mines or by those of the Jap- 
anese. The Russian mine-carrying ship Yenissei, moreover, sunk 
herself while planting a torpedo off Dalny. 

Finally, the terrible effects of submarine mines are not confined 
to the belligerents alone; mines gone adrift in the Yellow Sea, 


either because they had been badly moored or because storms had 


displaced them, destroyed several merchant steamers belonging to 
neutrals, 
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As a result of this war, submarine mines have assumed a very 


. . . R _ Prepara. 
tions for a warfare ot mines have at once been begun: Ships for 


important place in the considerations of various navies. 


planting mines are demanded. 

\s regards this latter point, there are two schools, 
vert old cruisers for this use: the English have taken the protected 
cruisers /phigenia, Latona and Thetis 


{ 3600 tons, 18 knots) 
which can carry 100 mines, it seems; 


Some con- 


their batteries have been 
reduced to one 6-inch and four 4-inch guns (instead of two 6-inch 
and six 4-inch). The Americans have similarly converted the 
cruisers of Baltimore type (4500 tons, 20 knots). In France the 
cruisers of Du Chayla type (4000 tons, 20 knots) are being fitted 
for this purpose. In Italy the small cruisers Parten pe and Trip. 
oli (800 tons, 18 knots) ; these can each carry 60 mines, in spite 
of their small size; they are placed along each side, on platforms 
projecting outboard, from which they can be put overboard 
rapidly. 

In Germany, on the other hand, specially designed vessels have 
been built for this use. The German Navy already had the Peli- 
kan, of 2360 tons and 15 knots, launched in 1890. Two others 
were begun in 1905 and 1906, the .Vautilus and Albatross, 
launched respectively in August, 1906 and October, 1907. They 
are of 1970 tons and 20 knots’ speed, and carry eight 3.5-inch 
guns, 

Thus all the important navies are equipping themselves for 
mine warfare. 

The Hague Conference, moved by the dangers that these blind 
engines of destruction make neutrals incur, made an effort to 
limit their use and to impose restrictions, as well as certain re- 
quirements of design. 

The project presented by the third committee on this subject 
had ten articles. Its object was to limit the use of mines. These 
engines must become harmless within one hour after detachment 
from their places of mooring. The right to place mines was fe 
stricted to a zone of only 10 miles width along the coast. 

This project was accepted in full meeting, but with reserva- 
tions on the part of Germany, Spain, France, Russia and several 
small powers. 


The German proposition, set forth by Admiral Siegel and 


Baron Marshall, allows great freedom in the use of mines, even 
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England has a commerce solely maritime. Its interruption would have 


From that standpoint, it is quite Natural 
that the English government should wish, by all possible means, to esta. 


disastrous consequences for her 


lish an international agreement assuring freedom of maritime commerce 
during war. ? 

We ought to oppose with all our force any limitation upon the use of 
submarine mines. We possess in them a powerful means of making war 

There have been energetic protests against mines, to the effect that they 
know neither friend nor foe, that they do not stay where they are placed, 
that they go adrift endangering neutrals sometimes very far from the 
theater of war. 

That does not concern us. In case of war with England, we would 
have nothing more to lose on the high seas, and our interest, on the con- 
trary, would be to set adrift a great number of mines at slackwater, taking 
advantage of the currents in a manner studied out beforehand. 

Such things cannot be improvised; they must be carefully prepared in 
advance. It is necessary to have fixed the number of mines necessary, to 
have them in store all ready, to have gotten ready the desired number of 
cruisers with crews trained to place the mines rapidly 


We may feel sure that the German Navy is preparing method- 
ically for these operations, and that in case of an English-German 
conflict submarine mines will play an important part. 

Germany applies, on the sea as well as on land, the doctrines 
of Clausewitz: “ The overthrow of the adversary ts the sole aim.” 
No attention will be paid to neutrals and all possible means will 
be used to attain this ultimate objective. 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


TO ADJUST RANGE FINDERS BEFORE BATTLE. 


By Captain Brapvey A. Fiske, U. S. Navy. 


Suppose an admiral has 16 ships, each of which has range 
finders on board, and that he is in the vicinity of the enemy and 
wishes to adjust the range finders before he engages in battle. 

Let him direct the eight rear ships to form column abreast the 
eight leading ships at an interval of say 400 yards or more. The 
interval need not be exact as will be shown. 

Let every ship have on board as “ corrector ” a substantial piece 
of steel on which are painted on a white background two vertical 
black lines about a foot high and about 34” wide, at the exact dis- 
tance apart of the base line of a range finder on the opposite ship. 
Let this corrector be held with its length perpendicular, or nearly 
so, to the bearing of that range finder. Various means suggest 
themselves for so holding the corrector. 

When the range finder on the opposite ship is trained on this 
corrector, the rays of the light from the forward vertical line to 
the forward prism of the range finder will be exactly parallel to 
the rays of the light from the after vertical line to the after prism 
of the range finder. It is therefore merely necessary for the 
observer at the range finder to align the two images and adjust 
his scale to infinity. 

It is apparent that this method is accurate. It is essentially the 
same method as the writer used for adjusting his electric range 
finders in fifteen ships. 

It may be objected that the two vertical lines may not be placed 
exactly at the correct distance apart and that an error would there- 
by be introduced. The writer is willing to admit that, by reason 
of expansion due to temperature and other causes, the distance 
apart of the two lines might be incorrect by as much as 1/100 of 
an inch; but he sees no reason why the incorrectness should be 
greater than this. 


Query—How much error would this cause in the reading of a 
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range finder, of say 54 inches base, in measuring a range of say 
6000 yards? 
Clearly the angle subtended by 54 inches at 6000 yards is the 
angle whose sine is 
———— = 54 —— 
6000 X 3 X 12” 216,000 ~ 4000 
about 52 seconds of arc. 


’ 


If an observer, in measuring the distance, makes an error of one 
per cent (60 yards), it is because he has, in making his contacts, 
measured an angle 1 per cent too great, or too little; that js, he 
has added or subtracted an angle whose sine is practically 


an angle of about half a second. 

Now if the two ships are 400 yards apart, and the two vertical 
lines, instead of being 54 inches apart, are incorrectly placed by 
1/100 of an inch, then this 1/100 of an inch subtends at 400 
yards, an angle whose sine is 

Ol I I 
400 X 3 X 12~ 1 X 1200 X 1200 1,440,000 ’ 
an angle less than % second. That is to say, if the ships are 400 
yards apart and the two vertical lines are incorrectly placed by 
1/100 of an inch, the error introduced will be less than 2/7 of 
I per cent at 6000 yards; that is less than 18 yards at 6000. 
If the ships are 300 yards apart, then the error introduced 
would be an angle whose sine is 
OI I I 
300 X 3X 12 = goo X 1200 1,080,000 ’ 
an angle of about % second, which would cause the error at 6000 
yards of about % of 1 per cent, or about 24 yards. 

[f the ships are 500 yards apart, the angular error introduced 

would be an angle whose sine equals 
OI I I 
500 X 3 X 12 . 1500 X 1200 1,800,000 ’ 
an angle of about 1/9 second, which would cause an error at 6000 
yards of about 14 yards. 

Clearly, the further the ships are apart, the less error is caused 
by incorrect placing of the vertical lines; clearly also, it is not 
necessary to know how far the ships are apart. 

With due preparation and practice, this maneuver could be per- 
formed and the fleet got into column again in about 30 minutes. 

Under circumstances such that so much time could not be 
spared, or so much slowing down permitted, the ships could ie 
main in column and adjust their range finders on “ correctofs, 


placed conveniently in their neighbors ahead and astern. 
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TO FIND THE FLEET SPEED AND CORRESPONDING 
REVOLUTIONS. 


By CAPTAIN BrapLtey A. Fiske, U. S. Navy. 


Let the flagship throw over a flat board from abreast the fore- 
mast and make a preconcerted signal. 

Simultaneously, let another ship, say the fourth ship, measure 
the distance from the foremast of the flagship with a range finder ; 
there is no reason why the error in measuring this distance, about 
1200 yards, should be greater than 12 of I per cent. 

Simultaneously, let each ship in the fleet start a stop watch and 
begin to count the revolutions of the engines. 

When the board gets abreast the range finder say of the fourth 
ship, let this make a preconcerted signal, let all ships stop 
the stop watches, and note how many revolutions were made dur- 
ing the interval, and what was the exact length of that interval. 

If the fleet be going 10 knots, the interval in time will be about 
3.6 minutes, that is 216 seconds. There seems no reason why a 
mistake should be made greater than I per cent in measuring the 
time. 


seem that this method would enable the 


Therefore, it woul 
admirals and captains to ascertain the speed at any time, and 
the corresponding revolutions, with an error not much greater 
than I per cent. 

It may be objected that there is no need of ascertaining the 
fleet speed with such extreme accuracy, and that the patent log 
and speed curves supplied the ships give means of ascertaining 
the speed closely enough for practical purposes 

To this it may be answered that evervbody knows that the 
patent log is far from accurate, and that the speed corresponding 


to any given number of revolutions varies with the degree of foul- 
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ness of the bottom, and the force an 


| direction of the Wind and 
Furthermore, that. if we 


are to regulate the 
of the revolutions of the engines, 


sea, 
fleet speed by means 
we may as well do it by an 
ate method: 
method herein suggested would cost 
not take up the time of anyb aly 
any time. 


accurate method as by an inaccur 


and to carry out the 
practically nothing, would 
not on duty, and could be done at 
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DISCUSSION. 
War on the Sea. 
(See Nos. 125, 126, AND 127.) 


Commander Joun Hoop, U. S. Navy.—In reading the March number of 


n Ensign Riggs 


the Institute some ti 
on “The Question of Speed in Battleships,” on page 237, I came across 


r 
- 
| 

‘- 

f 

JQ 
“— 
< 


the following: 
“In the battle of Au 
vitch, and she is found after the battle with her speed reduced to but four 


ust 10, the Japanese concentrated on the Cesare 


72 


t 


knots, and her coal consumption so high that she was unable to get back 
j 
l 


to Port Arthur and had to be interned at Tsingtoa ; a fine example 

f the unreliability of speed, and the danger it is subject to from 
concentration.” 

In the most interesting and instructive translation of Captain Gabriel 
Darrieus’ “War on the Sea,” I find, on page 460 of the June number of the 
InstituTE, the following 

“While the five battleships are going to Port Arthur, the Cesarevitch, 
almost wrecked and only able to make four knots’ speed, proceeds at that 


1 


here on the following evening 


tortoise gait to Kiao-Tcheou, and arrives 
without having been troubled otherwise than by a torpedo attack just as 
she left the field of battl 

rhe statements of the two writers as to the condition of the Cesarevitch 
after the battle of August 10 are practically identical 

The conclusion drawn from the statement by Mr. Riggs is an argument 
favoring his contention for greater power of offense and defense and less 
speed, the Cesarevitch being given as an illustration of the unreliability of 
speed under concentration of fire 

The conclusions drawn by Captain Darrieus from the same statement are 
arguments in favor of jis contentions showing how little was to be feared 
from torpedoes, and how remiss the Japanese Admiral was in not taking 
full advantage of the opportunity offered by the supineness, not to say 


pusillanimity, of a disorganized enemy 


While agreeing very largely with the ideas of both writers in their gen- 
eral views, | happen to know that the statements of both writers in this 
case are in error, and founded on incorrect information; and, hence, the 
conclusions being drawn from wrong premises are erroneous. The ideas 
are correct, but tl lection of the case of the Cesarevitch for illustration 


is unhappy 

Having been in a position to learn the exact truth about the condition of 
the Cesarevitch after the battle of August 10, it occurred to me after read 
ing the two erron tatements quoted above that it might be of interest 
to the readers of the INstiTUTE to hear it 

During the whole course of the Russ Japanese war, until within two 


or three weeks of the Batt] f [sushima, I was in China, following thi 
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course of the war as closely as possible. At the time of the battle of Aug 


Siete -if my memory serves right—I was anchored off the city of Chin. 
A very few days after the battle and the interning of the Cesarevitch 
i at Tsingtoa, a German cruiser arrived at Chin-Kiang, and on calling on Secreta 
} her commander, I learned that he had come direct from Tsingtoa, and we Deal 
| naturally fell into conversation over the battle, and especially the Cesare. miral | 
hi vitch and its internment. Captat 
i The German commander had been present when the Cesarevitch came stand 
n in, had seen her enter the harbor and had been one of the officers in charge been 
of her disarmament on internment, and was thoroughly conversant with to Adi 
; her condition as to armament, ammunition, motive power, and everything them, 
else; and had left Tsingtoa for the Yangtse immediately on completing his I he 
duties in relation to the internment, so that everything was fresh in his numb 
\ mind. that b 
; To my various inquiries he informed me that in no particular or vital was On 
the ship damaged in any way whatever, and that with any will to fight she Capta 
was in a thorough condition to go into battle. Her motive power was not culty 
touched or damaged in the slightest, as was witnessed by her entering the With 
i harbor at a speed approaching 16 knots. Not a gun of her battery was came 
j' damaged, and all were in working order had any one wished to fire them. it 1s 
[ On my stating that I had heard a rumor to the effect that the Russian 
H ships were short of ammunition, and perhaps that had caused them to 


withdraw from the fight, he laughed, and stated that he had never seen a 
ship better supplied with ammunition, that he knew, for he had himself 
superintended its removal. He then went on to state that though the ship 





some other example to prove his contention rather than to the Cesare- 


H had been struck a number of times, the damage done by the Japanese fire = 
| was trivial, and that no vital part had been hurt. There were some holes om 
| in her smoke stacks, but that her speed in entering Tsingtoa proved that pap 
they did not interfere with her motive power. There were some holes in oth 
j her upper works, but every gun large and small was intact. The one 
| wound of any kind that need have been considered at all was a small hole the 
if on the starboard side forward, where a shell had pierced below her water you 
| ' line, and flooded a small pocket compartment, but that this was so small 1 
that her stability and flotation were not affected. th 
1, Such was the condition of the Cesarevitch as described by a highly = 
| trained and intelligent witness, who superintended her internment imme- the 
if diately after the battle, and she can hardly be said to be the poor four- je 
1| knot wreck that the erroneous information of Mr. Riggs and Captain a 
if Darrieus has led them to believe: and the former will have to look for a 
| | 
| vitch, while the latter will probably find that the apparent lack of enter- 
H prise on the part of Togo in failing to push a victory home, as he later so 
signally did at Tsushima, came not from lack of enterprise, or from the 
. t effects or fear of Russian shells, but rather from damage done to the tur- 
, rets of his own ships by his own defective material. 
' In fact, to use a slang expression, had the minds of the Russians on that 
famous day been as fixed on fighting as they were on running away, the 


poor Japs, with turrets out of commission on three of their four battle- 
ships, would have been “licked to a finish.” 
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True Story of the America. 
(See No. 126.) 


SEABRIGHT, N. J., July 2, 1908 

Secretary and Treasurer, U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md 

Dear Sir.—I herewith enclose copy of a letter I have received from Ad- 
miral Luce, in relation to my paper on the America. I was not aware that 
Captain Smith had previously found these letters, as I was given to under- 
stand that up to last winter, no satisfactory solution of the question had 
been reached. But it seems that Captain Smith communicated the letters 
to Admiral Luce in April, 1906, which was about 18 months before I saw 
them, for the first time, in Paris 

I hope you may find space to make note of the above fact in the next 
number of the ProceeDINGs, and give to Captain Roy Smith the full credit 
that belongs to hin 

One difference I note in the copy of the first letter communicated by 
Captain Smith; and this is in regard to the endorsement. I had much diffi- 


culty in making this out, as the writing was obscure. and not very legibl 


ot Ie 
With the assistance of M. LeGrand, of the Archives Nationales, | finally 
came to the conclusion that it was “BM,” but upon Captain Smith’s c py 
it is written “BON” (the endorsement by the King Louis XVI.) 
Very truly yours, 
Rosert W. NEESER. 


15 Francis Street, Newport, R. I., June 30, 1908 
My peak Mr. Neeser.—“ The True Story of the America” settles the 


question of the fate of that ship. You have done well. When Captain Roy 
Smith, U. S. N 


papers, one of which agrees with yours. I was too much engaged with 
other matters at the time to publish these letters, but am very glad that 


you have done so. That Captain Smith fished out these letters does not in 


» was in Paris as naval attache, he sent me the enclosed 


the least deprive you of credit: but 


At 


in any future article you may publish 
you might give him credit for what he did 

That the America should have proved so defective in so short a time 
I have always doubted. For the strength and durability of the sl 
early days was universally acknowledged. Our live oak was so durable 
that until quite recently we had sl ips still 
early part of last century. The Const 
examples, for although they have been rebuilt, their frames of live oak 
were like iron. They were bu 


1} 
ani 


oat that were 


tution and Constellation were notabl 


ilt in 1797. However, the “Bon” (BM) 

memorandum seems to settle the last, so we may let her go at that 

Very truly yours, 
(Sd) S B. i. 

















PROFESSIONAL NOTES. 
Prepared by Professor Puitip R. Atcer, U. S. Navy. 
SHIPS OF WAR, BUDGETS, AND PERSONNEL. 


AUSTRIA. 
VESSELS BUILDING. 
Name. Displacement. Where Building. 


Remarks. 
Battleships. 
Ersatz Tegethoff .... ..... 14,500 Trieste. Building. 
Ersatz Kr.-Rudolf ........ 14,500 ot - 
Ersatz Kr.-Stephanie...... 14,500 “ « 
Scout, 
Admiral Spaun ............ 3,500 Pola * 


The three new first-class battleships, which are to take the place of the 
Kronprinz Rudolf, Kronprinzessin Stephanie, and the Tegethof, are to 
be called the Erzherzog Franz Ferdinand, Radetzky, and Zrinyi, respec- 
tively. All three of them are to be built at Trieste, but it is stated 
that the last-named will not be laid down until after the launch of 
the Radetsky. Their dimensions will be as follows: Length, 430 feet; 
beam, 82 feet; displacement, 14,500 tons. The engines are to develop 20,000 
I. H. P., to give a speed of 20 knots, and the ships are fitted with two rud- 
ders. The main belt is to be of 9-inch Krupp steel, the gun positions for 
the heavy guns, 10-inch K. S., and for the secondary armament 8-inch, 
with 6-inch transverse bulkheads and a 2-inch deck. The armament is to 
consist of four 12-inch, eight 9.4-inch, and twenty 3.9-inch guns. As the 
result of the lessons of the Russo-Japanese war, arrangements will be 
made by which the ships will preserve their equilibrium, if a compartment 
is filled by an explosion or collision, by the corresponding compartment on 
the other side filling simultaneously, so although brought lower in the 
water, the ship will remain on an even keel, and vulnerable parts will not 
be exposed to the enemy’s fire. Cooling apparatus to keep the tempera- 
ture below 76° Fahr. is also fitted to the magazines 

The new torpedo-crutser to take the place of the Zara is to be called 
the Admiral Spaun; she has been laid down in the Imperial dockyard at 
Pola, and her dimensions will be as follows: Length, 411 feet; beam, 42 
feet, with a displacement of 3500 tons. Her engines are to develop 20,000 
I. H. P., to give a speed of 26 knots, and she is to have Yarrow water-tube 
boilers and Parsons’ turbines 

The six new destroyers, which are building at Fiume, are to be named 
the Durul, Csikos, Pandur, Reka, Belebit, and Dinara; they are of the 
Huszar type, with a displacement of 384 tons, engines developing 6000 
I. H. P., and a speed of 28 knots, while for armament they will carry one 
12- and seven 3-pounders. The ten sea-going torpedo-boats, also building 
at Fiume, are to be called Triton, Hydria, Skorpion, Phanix, Krake, Polyp, 
Echse, Molch, Kormoran, and Alk; they are vessels of 200 tons, with en- 
gines developing 3000 I. H. P., giving a speed of 26 knots; for armament 
they will carry four 3-pounders. ; 

Several submarines are also under construction. Two are being built 
by Messrs. Vickers, at Barrow; two at the Krupp-Germania Yard at Kiel, 
which are to have a displacement of 300 tons; and four of the Lake type, 
two at Pola and two at Fiume. The Lake type are to have a displacement 
of 250 tons, when on the surface, with a length of 160 feet and a beam ot 
10 feet 6 inches; when submerged the speed is to be 7 knots, and on the 
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I transport capable of carrying 6000 tons of coal 

I training-ship of 3000 tons. 

This program, however, has been considerably modified: 

The three battleships are to be of 19,250 tons, driven by turbine engines 
which are to develop 26,000 I. H. P., and give a speed of 21 knots. Theis 
length is to be 508 feet 5 inches, with a beam of 83 fect 6 inches, and they 
are to have a coal stowage of 2000 tons. The armament is to consist of 
twelve 12-inch guns, twenty-two 4.7-inch quick-firing guns, and eight 3. 
pounders. The 12-inch guns are distributed approximately as jn the 
Dreadnought. The armor is to be 9-inch Krupp cemented 

Two of these ships, the Minas Geraes and the Rio de Janeiro, are being 
constructed by the Armstrong firm at Elswick, and the third, the Sa 
Paulo, by Messrs. Vickers, at Barrow. The turbine engines for all three 
ships are being constructed by Messrs. Vickers, and the ships are to be 
completed by the end of next year. 

The three 9500-ton armored cruisers have not yet been commenced, but 
two protected scout-cruisers of 3500 tons’ displacement are under construc- 
tion at Elswick. They are to be fitted with Parsons’ turbines, and the 
engines are to develop 18,000 I. H. P., giving a speed of 26 knots. They 
have been named the Bahia and the Rio Grande, and their armament is to 
consist of ten 4.7-inch quick-firing guns, eight 1.8-inch guns, and two above 
water torpedo-tubes. 

The destroyers are ten in number, of 700 tons, similar to the latest type 
building for the British Navy ‘ 

There are ten sea-going torpedo-boats being built by Messrs. Yarrow: 
they are to have a displacement of 150 tons, a speed of 26 knots, and carry 
two 3-pounders with two torpedo-tubes for discharging 18-inch torpedoes, 
They will be driven by a combination of reciprocating engines and turbines, 
The Goyaz, the first of the ten, was completed at the end of last year and 
made a mean speed of 26.49 knots, on a three hours’ full-speed run 

Five submarines are also being built; they are of the Holland type. 

The budget for last year amounted to 50 millions of francs (£2,000,000). 
—United Service Institution. 


The Para, the first of ten torpedo-boat destroyers for the Brazilian gov- 
ernment, the construction of which has been entrusted to Yarrow & Co. 
has been launched. 

The dimensions of the Pera are: Length, 240 feet; beam, 23 feet 6 
inches; fitted with two sets of triple expansion four-cylinder engines bal- 
ance on the Yarrow, Schlick & Tweedy system, and two double-ended 
Yarrow boilers, each boiler being of about 4000 horsepower. 

The Para is somewhat similar to the English River type of destroyer, 
but larger. 

This launch is remarkable as being the first made from the new works 
of Messrs. Yarrow & Co. on the Clyde, and also the Para is the heaviest 
vessel ever launched by the firm. 


FRANCE. 
VESSELS BUILDING. 
Name. Displacement. Where Building. Remarks. 
Battleships. 
DOMOOR - cov cccccece e+e 18,350 Brest. Building. 
DOIN sevccceccescsen 18,350 Lorient. o 
WED cdatocersceouses 18,350 Bordeaux. = 
DD sasvevccsoccceses 18,350 St. Nazaire. “ 
ee 18,350 - * 
VUE edeaksscoesess 18,350 La Seyne. i 
Armored Cruisers. 
Ernest Rénan,.... ...... 18,644 St. Nazaire. Under trial. 
Jules Michelet.......... 12,550 Lorient. - - . 
Edgard Quinet.......... 13,644 Brest. Launched Sept. 21, 190. 


Waldeck-Rousseau..... 13,644 Lorient. Mar. 4, 1908. 
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The new first-class armored cruiser Jules-Michelet has made two pre 


jiminary full-power steam trials at Lorient, which have proved very suc- 
cessful. On the 4th ult. she made a four hours’ run at normal full speed, 
when the engines developed 26,850 I. H. P without difficulty ; on the 6th 
ult. a further run was made at full speed under forced draft, when the 


engines developed 29,000 I. H. P., giving a speed of 23.2 knots, or more 
than a knot over the guarantes d contract spec d, the consum ption of coal 
le . 


«a 1. H. P. per hour not exceeding 560 grammes (17% lbs.).—Umited Ser- 
vice Institution. 

Tue New SuBMERSIBLES OF THE “ PLI VIOSE” TyPt The construction 
30 trials of the 18 submersibles of the Pluzvidse type of 400 tons, the order 
for the building of which was given on August 26, 1905, 1S proceeding 


slowly. They have been designed by M. Laubeuf, Engineer-in-Chief of 


the navy. _ ae 
Twelve of the vessels are being built at Cherbourg, and three each at 


Rochefort and Toulon. As yet only five have been launched: 


Four at Cherbourg Pluvidse (June 27, 1907); Ventése (August 23, 
1907); Germinal (December 7. 1907) ; Floréal . \ pril 18, 1908) 
One at Rochefort Papin (June 4, 1908).—Untted Service Institution 


The Pluvidse and Opale have completed their trials with satisfaction 
The first-named, which was to have a speed of 12 knots on the surface 
and 7.7 knots submerged, attained speeds of 12.3 knots and 8 knots. For 
the Opale the results were 11.6 knots and 9 knots Apart from the slight 
failure in the rate of wae the navigation, the expectations of the designers 
were practically realized. | bt trials are to be conducted, for which 
plans are being prepared at Cl herbourg, including long-distance navigation, 
interrupted by exercises an the vessels of the Northern Squadron or the 
coast-defence ships at Cherbourg. It is hoped to test the seagoing qualities 
of these boats, in one of whi ch the hull is much like that of a destroyer, 
while in the other the boat lies low in the water and has a bridge raised 
high for the purposes of navigation. The Pluvidse and the Opale have 
approximately the same displacement, being about 400 tons. The Opale 
has Diesel motors, and the Pluzidse steam engines. When the latter boat 
was put in hand, being the first of 18, the naval department was under the 
influence of some poor results with Diesel engines, but in the successors 


of the Pluvidse engines of this type have been installed, and the steam 
engine abandoned practically for all the new submarines.—Army and Navy 
Gazette. 


GERMANY 
VESSELS BUILDING. 


Name. Displacement. Where Building Remarks. 
Battleships 
as Wilhelmshaven. Launched March 7, 1908. 
Westfalen......... 18,000 Bremen. a July 1, 1908. 
Ersatz W iirttembe re 18,600 Stettin. Building. 
- Baden....... . 18,600 Kiel. ” 
“ Oldenburg.. 18,600 W ilhelmshaven. To be laid down in 1908. 
FF PE ccccce 18,600 Bremen. a . " 
“ Siegfried ..... 18,600 Kiel. : 7 
Armored Cruisers. 
Gneisenau .. ...... -» 11,600 Bremen. Under trial. 
Scharnhorst...... 11.600 Hamburg. = = 
Blicher.......... 15,000 Kiel. Launched April 11, 1908. 
F 17,000 Hamburg. Building. 
ye 17,000 Kiel. ro be laid down in 1908, 
Protected Cruisers. 
Emden ......... sees «= 8 800 Kiel. Launched May 27, 1908. 
Dresden. ......... 3.800 Hamburg. Launched Oct. 5, 1907. 
Ersatz Greif ..... 4.300 Danzig. Building. 
ft _ == 4. 30K Stettin. - 
a Schwalbe . 4, BK Kiel. To be laid down in 1908, 


Sperber 4 500 
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Che contracts for the 1908 German battleships have been awarded as 


follows: Ersats Beowulf to Weser Bremen. Ersatz Siegfried to Kiel Yard 
Ersatz Oldenburg to Wilhelmshaven Yard. Krupp’s Germania Yard will 


build the large cruiser G 

Che latest statement of the armament of the German battleshi 
Nassau class is twelve 11-inch, twelve 6-inch Chis 
a statement by the French Minister of Marine 

lhe orders for the 12 new destroyers of the 1907-8 program were re- 
cently given out. As at present arranged they are to be of 600 tons dis- 
placement and about 13,000 horsepower \ speed of 30 knots is to be guar- 
anteed, but more is hoped for in view of the performance of G 137. All 
will be turbine-driven—four by Parsons’ turbines, four by Melms and 
Pfenniger, three by Curtis, and one by Zoelly turbines —The Enginee 


Ps of the 
is on the authority of 


Ueberall does not regard with great satisfaction that period of German 
shipbuilding, which is ending. It has given Germany five Braunschweigs 


and five Deutschlands, which are good of their kind, but are not equal in 


displacement and qualities to the ships of other Powers, “ especially Eng. 
land.” The first three ships of the new period, which began in 1906, are 
launched, being the battleships Nassau and Il’estfalen and the armored 


cruiser Bliicher. Ueberall reminds its readers that, although provision 
was made for these ships in the spring of 1906, they were not laid down 
until 12 months later. This was due to the plans not being ready and to 
the changes which had to be made in the building slips, one or more of 
them being retarded through the breaking of a dam at Wilhelmshaven 
Meanwhile large quantities of material had been brought alongside the 
building slips, though how this was accomplished when the plans were not 
ready we do not quite understand, and rapid progress was made, the date 
of completion for the ships being put down by the new Nauticus for the 
autumn of 1909. Ueberall remarks that these circumstances promise a 
considerable degree of rapidity in the building of ships in coming years. 
The battleships are of about 18,000 tons and the cruiser of about 15,000 
he new small cruisers Dresden and Emden are to be ready in 1908, and 
the 12 destroyers of 1906 were completed in January of the present year 

rhe battleships of the 1907 program, Ersatz Baden and Ersatz Wiit- 
temberg, are still on the stocks, the first-named at the Germania Yard and 
the second at the Vulcan Yard, Stettin hey are sisters of the Nassau 
and lVestfalen. It is possible, as we have pointed out, that these ships as 
well as the Bliicher may be retarded by the strikes which are disturbing 
German shipbuilding establishments he cruiser of the same year, F, 
which is building at Hamburg, will be much larger than the Bliicher. She 
will be fitted with turbines, as will also the small cruisers Ersatz Greif 
(Schichau, Danzig) and Ersatz Jagd (Vulcan, Stettin). At the latter yard 
the 12 destroyers of the same year are in hand or have been completed. 
lhe vessels of the present year are the battlships Ersatz Oldenburg (Wil- 
helmshaven), Ersatz Siegfried (Howaldt, Kiel), and Ersatz Beowulf 
(Weser, Bremen). These ships are of a new class, and will differ in many 
points from the Nassau. The armored cruiser G will be built by Blohm & 
Voss at Hamburg, and the small cruisers Ersatz Schwalbe and Ersats 
Sperber, respectively, at the Germania and Imperial Yards, Kiel, and both 
will be fitted with turbines, but perhaps of different systems. The same 
will be the case with the 12 destroyers, of which three will be built at the 
Vulcan establishment, four by Schichau, and five at the Germania Yard, 
Kiel \t the present time, building or completing, are seven battleships, 
three armored cruisers, and six small cruisers, being one battleship more 
than last year Irmy and Navy Gasetti 

Ueberall informs us that the adoption of the Zélly turbine for the Ger- 
man small cruiser Ersatz Schwalbe, which is in hand at the Germania Yard, 
will furnish the Kaiser’s navy with a third class of turbin« Che Liibeck, 
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Stettin, Dresden, and Ersatz Greif have turbines of the Parsons’ type, and 
the Ersatz Jagd turbines provided by the German General Electricity Com 
pany. The turbine has greatly increased the speed of the German small 
cruisers. From 1903 to 1905, 23 knots was the maximum, but since that 
time an advance has been made to 26 knots, which is expected to be 
reached by the vessel building to replace the Sperber and Schwalbe—Army 


and Navy Gazette 


GREAT BRITAIN 
VESSELS BUILDING. 








Name. Displacement. Where Building. Remarks. 
Battleships. 
Bellerophon .....--+++- 18,600 Portsmouth, Launched July 27, 1907. 
Téméraire «.++ +++ sees 18,600 Devonport. ee Aug. 24, 1907. 
Superd ...--+-sereees 18,600 Newcastle. ” Nov. 7, 1907. 
St. Vincent ........-... 19,250 Portsmouth. “ Sept. 10, 1908. 
Collingwood, ........-- 19,250 Devonport. Building. 
Vanguard........... 19,250 Vickers. “ 
Foudroyant ........-.. Portsmouth. To be laid down in 1908. 
Armored Cruisers. 
EEE noctcesccccccces 14,601 Pembroke. Under trial. 
Invincible ..........+. 17,250 Newcastle as o 
Inflexible ....... ones 5 Clydebank. “ os 
TeTTTTTTTICE LLL Devonport. To be laid down in 1908. 
Cruisers. 
Boadicea ...... sess eee 8,500 Pembroke. Launched May l4, 1908. 
Caractacus........ 3,350 ee Building. 


] +} 
nen tne 


The new battleship which is to be laid down at Portsmouth w 
in unofficial statement, 


St. Vincent has left tl Iding slip is, according to a 
to be a greatly improved St. Vincent, and will cost about two millions and 
a quarter. The vessel will be named the Foudroyant, and will be completed 


within 18 months.—Page's Il cel 


The mounting of the 12-inch guns of the battleship Téméraire, now 
building at Devonport, was completed on July 29, and this coincided with 
the close of the ninth working month 1. In that 


since the date of the launcl 

period practically the whole of the principal equipment and fitt 

been placed on board, including, in addition to the armament. t 

ery, boilers, funnels, armor masts, and their fire-control appli: 
An interesting innovation is being made in th battleship Téméraire, com 

pleting at Devonport Dockyard, by placing the bakery on th 

instead of between-dec] torward, as in earlier ships provided with bak 


ings have 


: 
he machi 


inces 


e quartet deck 


eries. The position selected in the Téméraire is immediately over th 
engine-room, and between the two after-barbettes. The bakerv is triangu 
lar in shape, so as not to interfere with the extreme after-fire of the bar 
bettes, and its location on the quarter-deck has doubtless been decided 
upon as being the most convenient for the ship’s company, who will live 


aft, as in the Dreadnou: 
The battleship | lingwood, now building at Devi nport Dockyard, has 


been advanced to about 65 per cent of her launching weight The amount 
of material built into the hull is approximately 4500 tons It is expected 


that she will be launched in the first week of November.—l nited Service 
Gazette. 


The Boadicea, just launched at Pembroke, is an unarmored cruiser of a 
new type. She has been designed as an improvement on the existing ves 
sels of the Scout class, although like those vessels, she is intended to act as 
a “parent” ship for torpedo-boat destroyers Che scouts range in length 
trom 360 feet to 374 feet, in breadth from 38 feet 3 inches to 4o feet, and 
in displacement from 2940 tons to 3000 tons Cheir coal carrying capacity, 
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however, being limited to 150 tons renders it practically Impossible for 
- iv 


them to operate far from a base in which their bunker supplies can be 
replenished. This has been regarded as their most pronounced defect and 
the Boadicea was designed to remedy it. Her principal dimensions are: 
Length between the perpendiculars, 385 feet; extreme breadth, 41 feet 
mean load draft, 13 feet 6 inches; displacement, 3300 tons; coal-carrying 
capacity, about 4oo tons. She has also been constructed to carry oil fuel 
and her boiler installation will be provided with the ACCESSOTIes necessary 
for its most advantageous consumption The radius of action of th 
Boadicea will, therefore, be much greater than that of the type of vessel 
she is intended to replace. She has been constructed on the same general 
lines as most modern warships, although the details of the structure of the 
hull involve some more or less important departures under the machinery 
spaces, which extend for about 180 feet in the central part. She has been 
framed on the combined transverse and longitudinal system, and has double 
bottoms, the intervening space which forms groups of cells, separated by 
water-tight divisions, at intervals, corresponding with the main divisional 
bulkheads in the interior of the ship, and being the part adapted for stow- 
ing the oil fuel. The machinery spaces are bounded laterally by bulkheads, 
which form an upward continuation of the second or outer longitudinal, 
and above by the lower deck, against which the lateral bulkheads termi- 
nate. The spaces between these latter bulkheads and the sides of the ship 
form the lower coal bunkers in the way of the boiler-rooms, three in num- 
ber, which occupy the central part of the ship on both sides, in order, on 


the foreside of the foremost of the two engine-rooms, each of which, in 
order also, stretches from side to side of the ship throughout the entire 
length. Outside the double bottoms the ship is framed with Z-shaped 
angles, transversely stiffened, where necessary, by longitudinal girders 
The Boadicea has been constructed on what might be called the “ girder” 
principle. The thickest materials of the exterior have been worked in the 
middle part, both in the upper deck and in the plating of the sides and 
bottom. She will be fitted with turbine engines of 18,000 horsepower, and 


will have four propeller shafts, two of which—one on each side—will each 


have fitted to it one high-pressure and one cruising turbine. The other 
two shafts will be each fitted with an astern turbine. The main high- 
pressure turbines will make 500 revolutions per minute, and are expected 
to give the ship a speed of 25 knots per hour. The boiler instailation will 


comprise eight Yarrow small-tube boilers, having a total of 40,000 square 
feet of heating surface, and working at a pressure of 235 pounds to the 
square inch, which will be reduced to 170 pounds to the square inch at 
the main turbines for full speed. The boilers and turbines are being sup- 
plied by Messrs. John Brown & Co., Clydebank, Glasgow, at a cost of 
£168,837, excluding some auxiliary machinery for which special contracts 
were made at a cost of £2625. The estimated cost of the hull of the ship, 
with its fittings and equipment, is £119,776, of which £73,986 is for dock- 
yard labor, £42,040 for materials, £2350 for contract work, and £1400 for 
steamboats. The ship will be equipped with five 4-inch quick-firing guns, 
one mounted on the forecastle and two on each side of the upper deck. 
She will carry two deck torpedo-tubes. The cost of the gun mountings 
and torpedo-tubes will be £6236, and the total cost of the ship, exclusive of 
guns and establishment charges, £302,489.—Page’s Weekly. 


rhe first of the “six fast protected cruisers” of the Boadicea type has 
been laid down at Pembrok«: She will be named Caractacus * and all the 
sisters of the class will, it is rumored, bear ancient British names 

Che Caractacus will be 385 feet long between perpendiculars; beam, #2 
feet; mean draft, 13% feet; displacement, 3350 tons Turbines will, of 


*le Yacht states that the name of this cruiser has been changed t 
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course, be fitted to her [he horsepower is 19,000 and the « xpected speed 
. or . ' ’ 
25 knots. The armament will probably be six 4-Inch, and the protection 
, “E.. 


may be in the form of a thin belt amidships 


These erainers are presumably “ replies” to the German cruis rs of the 


Stettin type, but unless they are very well protected for their class they 
will be distinctly inferior to the latest German sm: il cruisers. The latest 
Stettins have a slightly Meher de signed speed, and each of the er Up car 


ries a more powerful armament—ten against six 4 inch The Engineer 


Tue Swirt.—The question of wars hip speed has been occupying a good 
deal of attention lately, and general interest in the subject has been consid 
ably quickened by the performance of the United States cruisers of the 
Chester class and of th British Jndomitable Chere have been many assert 
tions made as to what ship is entitled to bear the distinction of being th: 
fastest warship in the world; and although such discussions have as a rulk 


been confined to vessels ot good sea-going and Seca keeping qualities, the 


question in its wider bearings has beet answered very; emphatically by the 
British special-type torpedo-hoat destri yer Swift. On her preliminary trials 
this vessel maintained for some hours a speed of 38.3 knots or nearly 45 
miles an hour— < rw by thr knots than the ‘we st four-hour performanc: 
ever achieved; and by n difying the propellers jt may be possible to get a 


higher speed out of 4 r 


The Swift was laid down in Ox tober, 1906, at the we rks of Messrs. Cam 
mell, Laird & Co. at Birken}. d, and was built to th designs of the build 
ers, modified and improved by Sir Philip Watts. the director of British 
naval construction. Her displacement is « xactly double that of the largest 


torpedo-boat destroyers Previous|; built, namely, 1800 tons: whik her 
length of 345 feet falls short by only 36 inches of the length of th 

ton United States nde f 

slightly less than one-tenth 
inches. 


€ 10,300- 
Her beam is 34 feet 2 inches 
and the mean draft is to feet 6 





The Swift is, lik all recent British ships, fitted with turbine engines on 


the Parsons principle, designed to deve lop the stupendous horsepower, for 
her size, of 30,000, and to give a speed of 36 knots. The turbines are in two 


compartments and drive four shafts with one propeller on each Che 


lurnaces are fitted for the burning of oil fuel only, the carrying capacity 
being 180 tons; and it is the subject of considerable comment that this. is 
no greater than the quantity carried by the 800 ton 33-knot destroyers of 
the Tartar class, which immediately preceded her. The armament of the 
Swift is limited to four {-Inch guns and two 18-inch gy tubes 


After her speed, the most rem irkable feature of the Swift is her cost 
This amounts, in the case of the hull and machinery, to roel 310 and to 
$14,150 for the armament, a total of $1,251,460. This is a huge price to 


pay tor a vessel of only 1800 tons and practically without any fighting 
power, and may be profitably compared with the figures given below for 
typical cruisers ay milar war vessels in the British and in the United 
States navies 


The greater part of the cost of th Swift is, of course, absorbed by her 


speed; and in this connection it mav he interesting to note that if the 
Indomitable had been designed for 23 k -» instead of 25, it is estimated 
that she would have . St $1,500,000 less than she actually did; and that if 
the Dreadnor ught I 1 been de signed for a. 5 knots inste ad of 21, she would 


” il : . rary 
fave cost $2,150,000 less. Since, Great Britain has four Jndo nitables and 
eight Dreadn ughts built building. or projected, the total ( 
have been no ] than $24,000,000 suficient to build another three 


battleships, 
It is not known whether the British Admiralty intend to repeat the 


Swift, but it is 7 garded as very improbable. At a time when it is so diffi 
cult to get money from ¢] government for purposes of national defense, 
It 1s likely that tl \dmiralty will aq some more substantial w iy of 
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spending money than in the creation of speeds 


whicl . 
which, however Startling 
have but a very limited military value 


Displace g 

. on Speed 

Ship. rype. ment. tg a Armament. Cc 
(normal) (nominal!) Ost, 

Swift (Br.) ........ Destroyer 1,800tons 34 knots Four 4-in, $1,251,400 

Adventure (Br.)..... Scout 2.40 tons 25 knots Ten 3-in, 1,142 199 

Amethyst (Br.)..... | Cruiser 3.000 tons 23 knots Twelve 4-in, 1,142,190 

*hester (U. S.) 30. 9 oF 8 k | Two 6-in. ; 

Chester (U. S.)....... Scout 3,750 tons 26 knots , Six 3-in. 1,625,0c0* 


* Exclusive of armament 


Screntihc American 


The five new ocean-going destroyers, Nubian, Crusader, Maori, Zyly 
and Viking, ordered to be built by private contract, are each to have a dis- 
placement of 900 tons, which is slightly in excess of the 33-knot destroyers 
of the Tribal class now afloat, the Saracen, the largest of the class, having 
a displacement of 893 tons, and the Afridi, the smallest of the type, a dis. 
placement of 795 tons. The new destroyers will all be fitted with turbines, 
and will burn oil fuel—-United Service Gazette 


H. M. S. InNpomirasLe—A distinguished French writer has expressed 
the view that H. M. S. /ndomitahble, because of her high speed, in combi- 
nation with great offensive power and the adequate thickness of armor, 
makes all existing cruisers obsolescent his opinion, the accuracy of 
which can easily be established, is, however, based on somewhat exag- 
gerated reports as to the speed attained on her recent official trials, for 
instead of the reputed 27 or 28 knots, the vessel can only be pronounced as 
easily able to maintain the 25 knots anticipated in the design. It is not 
considered desirable for patriotic reasons to give details of the trial results, 
but we may state that they were most satisfactory, both as regards speed 
attained and economy of steam consumption. It is therefore most fitting 
that this unique vessel—the first completed of four ships to form a separate 
cruiser class—should be commissioned to take the Prince of Wales t 
Canada for the forthcoming celebrations of the historical incidents at 
Quebec, which laid the foundation of the long and prosperous friendship 
between French Canadians and British Canadians 

The /ndomitable is only a few weeks in advance of the /nflexible and 
Invincible, and shortly there will be laid down at Devonport the fourth of 
the class. They were originally designated as armored cruisers, but have 
since been regarded as fast line-of-battle ships, as no admiral would hesi- 
tate to place them in combat with battleships in line formation. Their 
offensive power and armor protection justify this, and the change in classi- 
fication has disarmed much criticism regarding the somewhat remarkable 
combination of qualities which they possess, and which has excited the 
admiration of the writer in Le Matin, already quoted. Into the strategical 
and tactical questions associated with their inception it is not proposed 
here to enter; but a brief. consideration of the elements in design may 
suggest that those responsible for their fighting efficiency have anticipated 
several requirements, especially when it is remembered that we shall m 
1911 have four of these vessels to form a separate squadron 

The Jndomitable is 530 feet long, with a maximum beam of 78 feet 6 
inches, and at 26 feet draft she displaces 17,250 tons. She has a broad 
water-line belt of 7-inch armor, tapering to 4 inches at bow and stem 
Chis is not carried to the upper deck, but the mountings of the twin I2 
inch guns are protected by barbettes of 8-inch armor, while the gun mecha- 
nism is shielded by hoods of 7-inch armor 
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the machinery was fully described in our previous article, 
sary here to enter into details —Engineering 


it is Not neces. 


THe Destroyer ProGkRAM.—For some time past there has been consid. 
erable speculation as to the class of destroyer to be ordered under this 
year’s program of the navy estimates. It is now an open secret that the 
Admiralty consider that the results obtained in the Tribal class have bees 
purchased at too great a cost A boat of this class costs just about double 
that of the preceding class, and it obviously requires very real advantages 
to be shown in order to justify so large an increase Practically the only 
gain has been in speed, and as a set-off the radius of action is less than ip 
the earlier 30-knot boats. If there were an unlimited amount of money 
available it would no doubt be a good policy to keep on building Tribgi; 
or a modification of that type with a larger radius of action, but as the 
money aspect is the one which ultimately controls the policy, and as num. 
bers are essential, it is inevitable, if we are to keep a sufficient number of 
destroyers available, that their size and cost shall be reduced 

The recent disasters involving the loss of the Tiger and Gala have 
brought home very clearly the risks involved in the operations of torpedo 
boat destroyers even in times of peace, and suggests the question as ¢ 
what will be the wastage of these vessels in time of war. In addition t 
the’ risk from the enemy’s fire there is the additional daily internal risk 
inseparable from the working of machinery, in which the factor of safety 
has been reduced to the minimum, and this internal risk is likely to be 
much greater in the press and hurry of warfare than in the piping times 
of peace. We hear little of the minor mishaps to these boats which tempo- 
rarily cause them to be out of action; but the liability to these slight inter- 
nal complaints must be accepted as part of the game, and, indeed, it has 
hitherto been an accepted part of Admiralty policy to keep always a reserve 
of boats ready for commissioning, so that in the event of one being dis- 
abled the crew can turn over to a reserve boat and be at sea again ina few 
hours, and this has actually been done on several occasions. We believe 
that hitherto it has been considered necessary to have a total number of 
destroyers double that which it will be necessary to keep in commission in 
time of war, and in view of the risks, both internal and external, which 
these boats have to run, this does not seem too ample a proportion. Num- 
bers, therefore, are a first essential, and the size of the boat must be cut to 
suit the money available, provided efficiency is not sacrificed. The ques- 
tion, therefore, which the Admiralty have to decide in the new design is— 
Can an efficient destroyer be designed more cheaply than the Tribal class? 
The answer, we think, is that it can, and evidently the Admiralty are of 
the same opinion, as from internal evidence on this year’s estimates it looks 
as if the estimated cost of the new destroyers is to be £80,000. The size 
of the boat, then, may be roughly estimated as something between 600 and 
700 tons, and, with the experience gained in the later vessels, it should be 
possible to attain a speed of 30 knots without unduly sacrificing fuel c- 
pacity or armament in favor of machinery. Such a boat might be looked 
upon as an improved River class rather than a reduced Tribal class. The 
former have earned a good reputation as good sea boats and good steamers, 
and in spite of their low trial trip speed they are in anything but smooth 
water the best boats we have in commission at present. It would seem, 
therefore, sound policy to proceed to an improvement of a type which has 
proved itself successful in service, rather than to go back from a type 
which, until it has been some time in commission, must still be regarded a 
somewhat experimental. The armament in the new boats ought to be 
brought up to modern ideas by fitting at least one 4-inch gun, and possibly 
three 12-pounders in addition. Such a boat would be somewhat better 
than the latest German destroyers, though nominally of less speed; butt 
is to be remembered that the Germans do not run their torpedo-crait a 
he sea-going displacement; and they have not hitherto paid the same 
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tention to sea-keeping « li ul in ent that we have been in tl 
nabit f doing 
Whatever the other es sential for the present naval position 
that those of sea-w rthine irmament be n t ed. If the c of 
oravity yf naval vit} n the tuture t be the Nort me) r a 
str vers must be able to stand North Sea w the und to be abl team 
at a moderate rate f spe gainst the short nast seas which are fre 
quently experienced I ‘ t winter n s Those who have been in 
he older 30-knot boat k w that they ar ! l to this work. dw 
sani to have a sufhe f dern boats to repl ther he earliest 
possible moment In t time the countr lost tw lestroye 
within a agen er nd 16 new de ers are t t e laid down till 
t ward the end « his ( 1 yeat i s is greatly to be deprecat 1 nd 
the possibility conti f labor troubles is an additional n e for 
rdering these boats ¢ irl while t nun r ordered ought certainly t 
be increased by at least tw Engu 
SALVAGE OF THE GLA ( One of the greatest engineering feats of the 
age 1S being attempt 1 tl week in ¢c ectl with the salvage f ti 
Gladiator, which sank t Solent after colliding with the Amet liner 
St. Paul. Salvage ope ive been pr ceeding day ind n t for ver 
two months, and the attempt is now being made to tow the w k bodily 
nearer the short so tl wl he S pl ice in an pri t pos n ag l, 
her decks will ha mall depth of water over then But tl ver 
age man has no idea of t st preparations which su ttempt de 
mands. Steel cylinder le of hfting from a hundred to tw red 
tons each, which ( ( structed at Portsmouth Dockyar: 
been sunk alongside t Dp d fastened to her by means of wit bles 
secured round the l water in these cylinders will be cpelled 
by compressed air, and ber of powerful compressors have been 
placed in position ft t rp On the shore enormous boilers 
been placed in posit » work capstans ilt into ¢ rete foundations 

chinery powerful gl haul loads up to 200 tons has been at 
tached to the ship 
A number of small g ts, carrying steam pumps, four salvage steam 
ers, and numerous other craft are anchored near the wreck in Yarmouth 
Bay. Close to the wre t several ige cylndrical pontoons, looking 
like enormous mooring At night, when the electric lights of the 
Ranger and the other salvage vessels are turned on the works, the scene in 
the bay is a particular] y on In readiness for tl tempt to move 
the vessel, all her g been removed, as well as the funnels, venti 
lators, and a great quantit f ken plating and other material. Steam 
ump suctions have bi ted in all compartments, except the two central 
oiler spaces, where the « ge is too extensive to permit of any D ae. 
TI 1¢ work, which h ( carried out under the direction of Captain Fred 
Ye OUng, of the Liverpool Salvage Associa has been rendered extremels 
dificult, owing to th g tides, which run at the spot at over six knots 
d have only permitted tl vers work for a few hours out of the 
twenty-four. All hatchw 1 opening n the decks have been covered 
up, and the ship has b ied of hundreds of tons of weight—United 
Service Gazette 
The experienc: ! late wal tween Russia and Japan has led 
to the introductio1 s mod . the « struction , 
quipment of the eng department { Enel d’s latest hel o ships 
says the United Si It was found, for instance, t during 
ngagement the exploding shell shattered the glass bulls’-eyes scut 
” that were in the skylig r bulkheads of the engine-roon This 
glass and other del t found its way dowt1 to t engine-rooms 
became mixed ) f fines. with the result that. the 
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ships were often brought to a standstill or had their speeds serious ly te. 
due d Glass has bee nas tar as possible aboh he d, and fine -mesh armored 
gratings and other precautions introduced furbine engines will not ip 
their nature be so open to injury from this cause as the reciprocating a 
gines were.—Nautical Gazette : 


During the next few months all the boom defences at home ports are t 
be tested. This was last done in May, 1905, and being son newhat of a noy 
elty, attracted a good deal of attention Many photographers, amateur and 
professional, will remember the occasion, for the hat went forth that no 
photographs were to be taken, and the authorities destroyed the plates jp 
all the cameras they could get hold of. But a good number of pictures 
were published, notwithstanding. Boom testing is a troublesome job, | 
involves a lot of labor, considerable interference with traffic, and iS expen- 
sive. Consequently, the defence booms are not got out oftener than 
deemed absolutely necessary United Service Gazette 


Junior Navavt Orricers’ TRAINING.—No one who has _ followed with 
attention the various stages of the new scheme of naval training, the origi- 
nal Memorandum dealing with which was presented to both Houses of 
Parliament in 1902, can have been surprised by the issue of the recent 
Admiralty circular on the subject In his original Memorandum, Lord 
Selborne said: 

‘Before the period arrives at which the first batch of cadets under the 
new system have to go to sea, the board will have considered very care- 
fully and will have decided whether they shall be sent for the whole of 
the three years as midshipmen to battleships and cruisers, ordinarily com- 


missioned, or whether the first part of this period shall be passed in spec- 
ially commissioned training-ships. It is quite decided that at whatever 
period they are posted to ordinarily commission ° soe ships and cruisers 


compulsory school on board these ships shall ¢ 

It is with the stage of training here salarved | to that the circular now 
issued deals. Their lordships are of opinion that the time has arrived t 
define clearly the principles, and lay down the routine of the instruction of 
midshipmen under the new scheme during their three years’ service at sea, 
and to issue a statement of the general lines of the examination which they 
will have to pass at the expiration of that period to qualify them for ad- 
vancement to the rank of sub-lieutenant and subsequently to that of liew 
tenant. The principles as defined in the circular are practically the same 
as those which were set forth in Lord Selborne’s Memorandum. The 
training must be such as will ensure that the officers as a whole will have 


a sufficient knowledge of all the duties which they will be called “ rt 
undertake in the capacity of sub-leutenant and lieutenant, while it must 
at the same time afford facilities for the higher education of such pe 
of them as will afterwards be required to yes in gunnery, torped 
engineering, and navigation. The main features of the scheme which has 
been prepared with this object in view are as follows 

1. The first period of five years is to be spent continuously at sea 

This shows that there was no intention of neglecting the sea training 


the young officers, and should go far to answer the ignorant criticism ol 
those who have maintained that the new scheme officers will not be se 
men. Three years out of the five will be served in battleships or crutsets 
ordinarily commissioned, and after the examination for lieutenant tw 
years more will be served at sea as sub-lieutenant or lieutenant, the length 

f acl ik being it 1 1 tl ke the 
of time in each rank being dependent upon the classes taken im tm 
examination 


2. The centralizing of the amination in seamanship 
his is a reform long alled f rr. It will ensure uniformity of the stané 
ard and conditions of examination It is notorious that under the pas 


system there has been a larger element of luck in the seamanship exam 


nation than there ought to have been, ind manv a good “ tirst ” has been 
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lost by the caprice f the several examining boards. Now the examination 
in all subjects will be conducted on shore at Portsmout 

vear on dates approximating to the Doligiir ye wcengestinan yedhos vege 
sea as midshipman 


r The abolition of the preliminary courses on shore at Greenwich prior 
to the examination for lieut t 

This is a notable reform, and must earn the gratitude of all who | 
watched the progre ss f the junior officers with intet I il d w ii nave 
seen the evil effects of t dden plunge from the strict discipline of th 
commissioned ship to t omparative liberty and license of the shore col 


leges. When a young man is 25 he can be trusted to spend his time on 
shore wisely—if he 1s wort nything at all. But youngsters of 19 and 20 
are not conspicuous To! eir ballast, and Greenwich and Portsmouth hav: 
proved the downfall tf many promising acting sub-lieutenant who nly 
needed a guiding hand to keep him straight and make him a good officer 

4. The postponement until after th ave become lieutenants of the 
selection of officers tor special tion 

This is the natural corollary of (1) and (3), and is calculated to ensure 
that every officer s] all have | ad the « pportul ity to gain ; ll ; und experi 
ence in the practical f his professional work before he is considered 
eligible for specialization 

5 The abolition of t present yvstem of <« ympuls ry school on hoard 
commissioned ships for midshipmen 

his step was quit ck ded upon, as | rd Si Ih re stated. ° 1002 It 
means that in future the training will be conducted mainly by naval officers 
in all branches of their ty \t the same time, until further experience 
is gained, naval instructors will continue to be appointed to ships carrying 





the new scheme midshipmen for the followng work 
(a) To superintend the observations and the working o f the ship’s 
position every day at sea by those midshipmen who are not attached to the 


navigating officer: (hb) t issist the specialist officers with e theoretical 
instruction of the midshipmen in the various professional subjects: (c) to 


encourage voluntary stud and to help the midshipmen who wish t keep 
up and improve thei: cational requirements; and (d) to assist any 
commissioned officers w esire to work up for specializati 
It is obvious that if the new scheme is to work well the early education 
f the young officers 1 t be sound and thorough before they leave the 
training cruisers for their life in the regularly commissioned ships. Upon 
this phase of the sul t Dr. Ewing, the director of naval education, has ri 
cently made a very e1 raging report \s we have already stated. in 
reference to the | Ing t f thi t f cadets, D Ewing was 
ble to report that the remarks of the independent experts who conducted 
the examination went r to encourage the belief that the course of tr 
ing Is such as to bring t the boy’s best powers put he tells us furthet 
that the experiet tf tour years | hown that it is practicable ider 
the conditions obtaining at Osborne and Dartmouth to carry out the educa 
m of cadets in applied nee much turther than is usual with boys of 
the same age it l t to lay I nal f ition for 
the professional know] e tl have still to acquire The education given 
the colleges | pI red the young officers to deal intelligently with 
practical matters By the time they leave the cruisers their training in 
mathematics and science | been carried as far as is ne ry tor “tl é 
ordinary naval officers who do not ait t expert knowledg fa singh 


inch, while for t futur pecialist this early training will pave the way 


wards the more advanced study he will have to engage in later. Durin 
the three years before | g for lieutenant the midshipmen will work 
with the executiv: fice f th, hip for training in officers’ duties — 
in seamanship, and wit the pecialist officers for training and instru af 
Generally the detailed appropriation of the midshipmen’s time is left to the 
commanding officer cs hip to determine. with tl D1 iso that about 


ne-third of the w | time is te e spent wit ‘ ot ness Pe r. and 
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that the periods are to be arranged so that the time d 
lar branch shall not be so long as to entail a 
out of touch with other branches of their profession 
is always to be imparted by officers, it is never to bh 
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instructors Che annual examination of junior offic 





tinued, and marks are to be awarded to indicate thx young officer’s pr, 
) pr 


sional qualities; that is to say, these marks are in no 
by his conduct, but are to represent his commandin 
his efficiency as an officer in the actual performance « 

[he examination for lieutenant to take place at P. 


of six parts, five of which are compulsory hese at 
tion and pilotage, engineering, gunnery, and torped 
consist of the ‘ollowing voluntary subjects Practi 


German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, or Japanese, and naval histor 
ofhcers who take the sixth part must offer at least 

subjects, and they may offer three. Having passed f 
cers go to sea again for two years, one of which m 

tenant in charge of a watch in a sea-going ship 


years have thus been spent continuously at sea tl 
specialists will go to Greenwich for special courses 
pare for further examinations 
lhe clear statement made in this circular should 
all but the captious and wilfully ignorant tl 
system have been framed, as the Admiralty claim. 
will duly qualify who confine themselves to 
fessional work, while they offer special int 
eoretical side.” It is still to be unde 
. hy l 
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chanics and heat, advanced French, and other foreign 
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groundwork of general education should, it is insiste« upon, be the ; 
and this, we believe, will be supported by the pinion of the navy.—Arn 
and Navy Gazett 

In the House of Com ns on July 30, Viscount Castlereagh aske« 
first Lord of the Admiralty whether any communi on had been re 
ceived at the Admiralty from the Cor nder-in-( f of the 
Heet with reference to a serious collision | iving been imminent betwee 
the Good Hope and the Argyll owing to an order given by 
in-Chief of the Channel fleet. Mr. McKenna 1 plied ; 
had reported to them and have examined th positions 
moment the signal referred to was made, and thev are 
maneuver was not dangerous \t the same time the re 
thought there was risk in carrying out the order, was justified in turni 
the other way; and the Commander-in-Chief so informed hm by signal a 
the time.” rmy and Navy Ga 
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Name. Displacement. Where Building. 
Battleships. 
I a eRe cre. 12,425 Gov't Yard, Spezia. 
ae -+» 12,625 - - Naples 
Vittorio Emanuele .. 12,625 a as Castellamare. 
p re a ‘os 19,000 sed oe ee 


PP saceunseess iatiobin 19,000 


San Giorgio.......... - 10,200 Gov't Yard, Castellamare. 
San Marco ........... 10.200 a . 
Pisa . biG she ies tied a 10,200 Orlando Works. 
ee 10,200 Odero Works. 

eee 10,200 Leghorn. 





Remarks. 
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Le Yacht states t 
with twelve 12-inch wire-wound guns of 46 calibers length, « 
nch out len of the 4-inch are to be 1 








hat the new Italian battleships A and B are t 
ighteen 4-inch 
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guns and sixteen 3-inch g . 
the central armored casemat ind the her eight in four turrets rhe 
».inch are to be mounted in the open 


JAPAN 
VESSELS BUILDING. 
Name. Displacement, Where Building. Rem: 


Battleships. 


SatsuMa@.... +--+ +++ 
Aki ...+++- 0060 cocccccce 19,800 K ure. 


Bakd 2... .cccces _ 19,800 Yokosuka. Building. 


19,200 Yokosuka Launched 


Armored Cruisers. 
Peed ..cccce Mewstencoe 14,600 Kure. Launched 


Kurama..... «-++++- 14,600 Yokosuka. 
Protected Cruiser. 


arks. 


Nov. 15, 1906. 
Apr. 15, 1907. 


Nov. 21, 1907. 
Oct. 21, 1907. 


Tone. . 4,100 Sassebc. ” Oct. 24, 1907. 




















The Japanese m urn budget for 1908-09 shows that the vessels launched 
in 1907 were: The battleship .4/ 19,500 tons, 27,000 horsepower, speed 
22 knots: armored cru T and Aurama, each displacing 14,62 

ns, of 25,000 horsepower! ind 22 knots speed; second-class ser 

né, 4100 tons, r, n g 23 knots; third-class « sers 

d 1250 t s 65 ) ver, 22 S VW gan 1350 tons, Sooo rs 

wer, 23 knots s | Is mber { desti ers The pet 
sonnel of the Japa é t 1Q was Active service, 42,407; reserv 
4.446; total, 56,858; be 16 civil ervant | number of ships 

the navy in 1907 } t 451,048 s d spl cen it, Desde Is ; 
ss, 20 sec 1d-« ) ird-class t rp lo-boats lhe rst sq ( 
sists Of tour cr 24 I rs; the eC 1d sé dron rt ( st 
guard cruisers ai ind rd-class cr s United S« ‘ 
Sons & Max ed ¢ Monday a ste 
£ is { ind W possesses ht 
been built t ry out two submarines to Japa 

ul for the Japa government The system 
hat uncommon. Thx mer will be submerged, and 
be floated in. Ther will be pumped dry, the submari 

| proceed on her voyage.—Page’s Weekly 


JAPAN'S Mari E | N From its ownership in 1885 o 
x . ‘ ‘ - 

t of the world g fle Japan has taken her place am: 

ns of the world tenth instead of seventeenth, and now owt 


we With reference to steat 





n tonnage, 


+] } ny ? + + +1 7 4s a4 
ckoned in net ré r tons, the share of Japan in 1885 was o.88 per cent, 


“4 
walle im 1907 it had grown to 3.33 per cent. In 1885 her rank in steam 
vas fourteenth; now it is sixtl Vautical Gasette 

‘cordino - : 1 , 

According to Jap ress accounts the amended naval program is as 


follows: 
Four 20,800-ton bhattleching of 20 knots’ speed, armed with 
inch and eighteen 6-inch guns 


Five 18,500-ton armored cruisers of 25 knots’ speed, armed wi 


ich and fourteen 6-inch guns 





lwo cruisers of 4800 tor ind 26 knot 
Four destroyers of 790 tons and 26 knots 
Che budget tor 1908-00 wounts to 34,810,7 37 vens fi r ord lary ’ d 


49,138,124 yens for extraordinary ext nses 
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RUSSIA. 


VESSELS BUILDING 


Name. Displacement. Where Building. Remarks. 
Battleships. 
Emperor Paul I........... 16,900 St. Petersburg. Launched Sept, 7 lor 
Andrei Pervozvannui..... 16,900 - “ Oct. 29. 1006 
IGE cecddnendese coneceee 12,500 Nicolaiev. “ Oct. 1908, 
Cveam BiMGOwss cccccccccccce 12,500 Sevastopol. bd May 13, 1908 
Armored Cruisers. 
BAPE. ccccesescsee creekene: | St. Petersburg. Launched Aug. J5, 197 
DR cconteeesennneeeesee 7.800 o “ Nov. 10, 1906, 
Protected Cruiser. 
Outchakoff .......-..++ -.. 6,750 Sevastopol. Building. 


Accurate information as to the Russian naval program seems difficult to 


obtain, but as far as can be ascertained no definite orders have yet been 


placed The battleship designs remain as before, viz., 21,000 tons and 2 
knots, but the length has been considerably increased over that of earlier 
designs he general arrangement of armament remains the same. Ten- 


ders for all types of fast craft continue to be submitted; a scout of 2 
knots’ speed and 4300 tons, and a destroyer of 32 knots and 950 tons’ dis. 
placement The Engineer. 

UNITED STATES 


VESSELS BUILDING. 





Spee of 
No. Name. a. Where Building. Conpienten 
Battleships. - Aug., 1908, 
26 South Carolina........... 18.5 Wm. Cramp & Sons. 65. 
TE BE gnc céccccccesess 18.5 New York Shipbl'g Co. 60.4 
28 Delaware... 21 Newport News. 35.8 
29 North Dakota 21 Fore River. 45.7 


Tue Sovutn Carotina.—On July 11, the second of the American “all 
big gun” battleships was launched by William Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia 
[his ship, which is a sister of the Michigan, launched in May, has a length 
of 450 feet on the water-line; a beam of 8o feet, molded; and a mean draft 
of 24 feet 6 inches. The displacement on this (trial) draft is 16,000 tons, 
while the full-load displacement is 17,617 tons. Propulsion is by means of 
two four-cylinder triple expansion engines driving twin screws. The 


cylinders measure 32, 52, 72, and 72 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 
s8 inches. Steam is furnished by 12 Babcock & Wilcox water-tube boilers 
at a pressure of 265 pounds to the square inch. These boilers have a total 
grate surface of 1050 square feet, and a heating surface of 47,220 square 
feet, the ratio being 45 to 1 The designed indicated horsepower 1s 16,500, 
corresponding with a trial speed of 18% knots. The normal coal supply of 
goo tons can be increased to a maximum of 2175 tons 


t 

lhe main point of interest lies in the battery and its arrangement. There 
are eight 12-inch guns of 45 calibers,‘mounted in pairs in four turrets, 
all on the center line, the two inner turrets being raised above the end 
turrets, so that four guns may be fired forward, four aft, and the entire 








eight on either broadside. Each turret has an are of fire of 270 degrees 
Che first and third turrets, counting from the bow, have their gun axes 
about 24 feet above the water-line The second turret shows an axis of 
32 feet above the line of flotation, while the after turret has its guns 10 
feet above the water Che secondary battery includes twenty-two 3 inch 


guns; two 2I-inch submerged torpedo-tubes, and fourteen automatic gums. 


The water-line belt of armor extends from bow to stern It is 8 feet 
wide, of which about 5 feet is below the normal water-lin« Che maximum 
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: , ¢ ‘ant t t] nn ae a 
thickness is Il inche s, tape ¢togin it the botto1 Abe ve t! oe i 
and covering the side for about 300 feet, is an upper belt, 10 inches thick at 


) + +) Tht 1 h yeh ha } ] runnine 
the lower edge and 8 in at the upper, with 10-inch bulkheads running 
across the ship at the ends lhe barbettes for the turrets are 10 inches on 


turrets themselves are 12 i es 


< 
S 


f ~} 
the face and 8 inches 1 


) t mo-t 1 > inch hick ic fHitt } 
in front and 8 inches 1n the reat \ conning-tower 12 inches thick ts fitted 
i . ¢ irret vided wit] inch tui 1 t 
just aft of the second turret, and ts provided with a Q-inch tube, p C4 g 
communications to the terior of the ship The protective deck Nha a 


thickness on the slopes of 3 inches, and is I inches thick forward 
The ships wer authorized March 3, 1905, and contracts for constructior1 
were let in Tuly, 1900 The keels were laid in December, 1906 and the 


. act calls for completion late in 1909 lhe contract price of hull and 
mtract ca tor | 
contr ‘ | - 

¢ r > 4 ~»> i) : ] Y +} 
machinery tor the South Carolina was $3,540,000 (£727 422), and 10% ( 
Vichigan, $3,585,000 (£730,070) In cat h case the cost of the completed 
vessel will be about $7,000,000 ( £1,440,000 ) Internationa Varine 


Engineering 


NaMES FOR NEW DESTROYERS lhe torpedo-boat destroyers now under 
construction have been given the following names 

No. 17, building at the Cramp yard, the Joseph B. Smith. Lieutenant 
Smith commanded the Congress when she was sunk by the Merrimac on 
March 18, 1862, and was killed in that engagement 

No. 18, also building at the Cramp yard, the Roswell H. Lamson. Lieu 
tenant Lamson took part in the battle of Port Royal and the capture of 
F rt Walker, and was com nae d by Re at Adn iral Dupe mt for brave ry 

No. 19, building at 1 vard of the New York Shipbuilding Co., the 
Samuel W. Preston. Lieutenant Preston was killed in the assault on Fort 
Fisher, January 15, 1865 

No. 20, building at t Bath Iron Works, the Chas. Il’. Fliussi Com 





mander Flusser was killed in action on the Miami in an engagemet1 
the Confederate ran llhemarle. near Plymouth, N. C., on \pril 19, 1864 
No. 21, building at the Bath Iron Works, the Samuel C. Retd. Captain 


| 
Reid commanded the privateer General Armstrong. He was attacked in 
the harbor of Fayal on September 26, 1814, by boats from three British 
men-of-war Captain Reid drove them off, killing and wounding 135 
oficers and men. The frigate Rota compelled him to run his ship ashore 
and destroy her befor« pture He received the commendatior f ( 
gress and a sword from the State of New York.—wNautical Gazsett 


THe TRIALS OF THE Sco CRUISER SALEM.—Few events of recent years 


have attracted mor ttention among marine engineers, and particularly 
those of the navy, than the trials of the scout cruiser Salem, recently com 
pleted at the Fore River Works his is due to the fact that sl Is eq upped 
with American turbine f the Curtis type, and that in these trials, for the 
hrst time, this type | had an opportunity to be tried out under equal 
ditions against the Paz s turbines, and also against reciprocating marine 
engines of the standard type (he opportunity for this comparison was 
afforded by the construction for the United States Navy of three fast scout 
cruisers, which at dentical in everything except their motive power a 
Birmingham is driven by re« iprocating engin ind the Chester and S 


respectively by Parsor d Curtis turbines Che trials in each case « 


sisted of standardizat runs over a measured-mile cours« 1 full-power 
run tor tour hour 24-hour run at 22 knots, and a 24-hour ru 
cruising speed of 12 note rl details of the trials of the R 

and the Chester hay lready been published in earlier issues of the S 

tihe American, and below we give a digest of these trials for comparis 


with the results obtain in the more recent tests of the Salem 
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COMPARATIVE TRIALS OF Scout CRUISERS 


I STANDARDIZATION TRIALS, ONE-MILE RUNS 





* Birmingham.” * Chester.” * Salem» 

Fastest run on course idea ae 26.22 wt 
Mean of 5 fastest runs. 24.50 25.07 25.93 
Revolutions per minute........... 202 550 he 
vi 

Il. FULL-SPEED FOUR-HOUR RUN 
Mean speed ses Torey coscccee S438 20.52 25.04 
Coal per hour, pounds..... 29,904 38,332 28 cop 
Miles, per ton of coal.. ; Bae 1.54 Le] 
III. TWELVE-KNOT, TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR RUN 

Mean ee eoccecsscccsess 12.22 [2.2 11.93 
Coal per hour, pounds............ 4,629 },091 4,031 
Miles per ton of coal.... 5 ina ee 6.68 660 


The Salem being a purely scouting vessel, everything in her design has 
been subordinated to speed and coal endurance She measures 420 fe 
between perpendiculars, 47 feet 1 inch in breadth at the water-line. and 
has an official normal displacement on a draft of 16 feet 9 inches ; f 3750 
tons, and a full-load displacement of 4687 tons. She has two 








nasts an 
tour funnels, and carries a light armament of two 5-inch and six 2-j 


inch submerged torped 


tubes; though what in the world she is provided with these for, wi 


rapid-fire guns. She is also provided with two 21 


ts sit 
a loss to imagine Also it is difficult to understans why she has been given 
a water-line belt of 2 inches of nickel steel. Had the weight of this armor. 


which will act merely as a shell exploder, and the weight 
torpedo-rooms been devoted to coal, the radius 

have been increased possibly 30 per cent without the least impairment of 
their efficiency. However, if we except side armor and the torpedo-rooms 
the Salem and her sisters must be considered | 


ind space of the 


or action of the ships would 


ily creditable designs, 
and greatly superior to the -Itentive class of scouts in the British navy, 
as the accompanying tabular comparison clearly shows. An excellent fea 


Displace 


Length. Beam. Speed. Draft. Max. Coal. Free- 


ment. board. 

Feet. Feet. K nots. Feet. rons. Tons. Feet. 
Attentive ......374 384 25.5 13 2,670 380 12 and 20 
eer 47 26 10% 3,750 1,250 22 and 30 


ture is the high freeboard, which is about 22 feet amidships and 30 feet 
forward. Although the lines at the bow are extremely fine, the horizontal 
sections flare rapidly above the water-line, and the Birmingham has already 
shown herself to be capable of steaming against a heavy sea without taking 
ny considerable amount of water aboard 


1¢ beauty of the under-water model of these ships, and the excellent 
results obtained in the recent trials, are a tribute to the excellent work now 
being done at the model tank at Washington, under Naval Constructor 


D. W. Taylor. Although at full-load displacement and fully equipped for 


l 


a cruise these vessels will not displace far short of sooo tons. their mode 


is as fine as that of a torpedo-boat destroyer As a matter of fact, their 
coefhcient of fineness is 48 per cent as compared with the coefficient of 60 
to 63, which is not uncommon for a transatlantic liner An indication of 
the fineness of the lines is shown in the accompanying photograph, taken 
when the Salem was running just under 27 knots lhe bow wave 1s 


thrown off so gently that it barely breaks abreast of the foremast. This 


Estimated and probably too high. Propellers standardized only to 25.07 


knots, and slip increasing at higher speeds 
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— j 
illustration makes an interesting mparison with thos f several Oo! 
battleships which were giv n our issue ¢ I June 3, in wit Ph ee 
’ mous bow waves row! ff by the bluffer bows of the battleship 
” shown with striking effect : 
% But the interest these trials centers, aS we have already 1d, 1 
2) motive power, and the determination of w far the Curtis turbine 
78 compare in all around efficiency with the well-tried turbines of the Pars 
type. The results show that on all points of comparison it is at least 
cood, and in several points decidedly superior lhe speed on the series 
‘4 standardization runs r the measured mile was nearly a knot tter 
02 ~oal consumption was practica ly tl 1 1 in regard to vibration 
Solem was immeasurably superior, the « racteristic high-frequency 
eral vibration of tl Par d n ship ing very marked 
ter whereas, whet the Sal Was Tunning t 26 knots nd r, the! 
practically no vibration, eve! t the stern, and absolutely no torw 
and amids! ips—a fact v lled forth enthusiastic « I t fr 
‘ <¢ wong { tT ce Ts wl rd a ~ t ‘ tT ] 
The advantages cl for t \merican type of tu 
rought out in t that se they admit of a slowe { 
of rotation, ana t l ger propell s, 1t becomes possibl ‘ 
he power in two t rking wo fts; that it is possible y 
these tw turbi pr I I] t t hig speed ‘ 
1g speed | Tt ¢ pe;re ntag T 1 eT tal p yer ¢ 1 ley ] 
when going ster lly, t t us¢ r ti simpl y nd 
s of the pl fenam An =7 , rer : eng S 
required as is nec ‘ wwe of , results with P s turhi 
he engi! I I § t s mes perating I 
shafts. When ge g tean tted two gh-pressut 
nes, exhaust t t low-pressut turbines, and 
sses to tI t It n f 1 ts . ' 1 
Parsons equip t nd ly slow reed 
from 10 to 12 crt g of vessel 
lone, and in order ce the 1 « sumption t reas le hig 
t has been f sary t provide a pair of cruising turbine 
vhich, in the ( 1 f rd of low-pressure tur 
d upon the s f \\ ‘ sing, steam is led from thi le 
thy cruising t ‘ 9 ‘ ‘ } ol pre try nN ; } 
With this arrang ( rs ved a better economy cru 
speed than the | t irrangement s subrect » ft | 
antage that tw ext ts ive e « pl ed, w h re iarily 
th nd. as v ’ hefore ment 1, proportionately larger engi 
room spac S a he (¢ rtis rbines is installed n the Sal 
he wever, hav the ntage that the 1 m. alwavs at pressurt 
fed through f nozzles pla iround the circumference of 
casing, and that t nowet aed 1 by simply closing down tl =e 
number of 1 l The advantages of the Curtis system are cl 
stated in the foll <tr t tror al irticle entitled “ ] xperience \ 
Marine Turbines the 1908 issu f Brassey's “ Naval Annual” 
full load, and for turbines of large size, the Parsons system has undoul 
advantages, but when it is desired to reduce the sl ps speed, ther 
nothing corresponding to the adoption of earlier cut-off in the piston engi 
The only alternat is to reduce tl pressure of the steam by thr ttling 
and in this way nN of the idvantag t the « xpansive property f | 
pressure stean nd, therefore, son measure f economy—is forf 
The Curtis turbine s. perhaps. me advantages in this respect 
change from the kinetic energy to work is achieved by th ‘impulse 
to jets of steam acting upon blades formed on * wheels’ mounted 
shaft to be rotated steam expands in a number of sets of nozzles 
pressure ‘ stages ccessively from the high-pressure to the exhaust 
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of the turbine. Thus, after expanding in the n 


‘les of the first 
the steam issues in jets against the first row 


ot buckets on the 
wheel, a large part of the energy being absorbed. It then flows to 
»f stationary vanes, which guide the steam into a second 
buckets These may be followed by a second set of { xed 
set of moving ones, after which the steam leaves the ‘stage,’ as it is called 
through a second set of nozzles. where further expansion : 
again generating velocity rom these nozzles it 
sinuous fashion through successive 


* Stage’ 
Totating 


{ a Tow 
TOW ot Moving 
vanes and a third 


) takes place 
flows once more jn 
sets of moving and fixed blades, ang 
thence to other ‘stages.’ The important point to note is that expansion of 
the steam takes place only in the nozzles. and not in either the fixed 
moving blades. Hence the pressure of the ste 


one set of nozzles and the next 


or 
am does not alter between 
At the low-pressure end the 1 
cover the whole periphery of the wheel, but at the hi 

extend only over an are often not more than I 


102zles 
gh-pressure end they 
one-eighth of the whole cir. 


cumference. It is thus possible to reduce the power of the turbine by cut. 
ting out a proportion of the total number of nozzles, instead of by reducing 
+} 


the pressure of the steam supplied by throttling it at the valve. Thus 
whereas in the Parsons svstem cruising turbines are fitted to attain reason. 
able economy at low speeds, they are unnecessary with the Curtis system,” 
Intimately associated with the success of a turbine 
propeller question. Fror 
heads with the turbine, the 
tor the best re sults, and tl 


equipment is the 
n the very first, the propeller has been at logger- 
he former requiring moderate speeds of revolution 
e latter, particularly the Parsons type, giving its 
best efficiency at the highest speeds of revolution lhis is particularly 
true of vessels of large displacement: and it has become necessary to effect 


a compromise, so that in the latest ships, such as the Lusitania and Vi aure- 
tania, the propellers 


are smaller and are run faster, and the turbines are 
larger and are run slower, than is desirable tor the best 


r econ my 
such difficulty is experienced with the reciprocating engine, where large- 
diameter propellers and slow speeds of revolution m 


y be adopted without 
reducing the efficiency of the engines The Curtis turbine 
dle position between the high speed Parsons and the low-speed reciprocat- 


ing engine; and, because of the moderate speed of revolution and the fact 


occupies a mid- 


that the power can be developed upon two instead of four shafts, it has 
become possible to secure a high propeller effici ney. The efficiency of the 
propellers of the Lusitania was given by Mr. Bell. the d 


designer, in a recent 
paper read in London, as only 48 per cent Che propeller efficiency of the 
Salem rose from 55 per cent at 12 knots to a maximum of 628 per cent at 
the contract speed of 24 knots. then fell, with the increase of slip, to 624 


per cent at 25 knots and 59.4 per cent at 26 knots. This 


is a remarkable 
result for a turbine equipment, and comes pretty 1 


near to the efficiency of 
the propellers of the crack German liners, which have shown as high as 67 


and 68 per cent Che present propellers were adopted after a series of 
trial runs with four different designs of propellers: on by the Navy De- 
partment; another by the Denny firm, Scotland: a third by the Vulear 
Works, Germany; and the fourth by the Fore River ¢ ompany. The gov- 
ernment design broke down through excessive cavitation early in the trials 
lhe Denny propellers showed 50 per cent efficiency at 24 knots, the Vulcan 
54.04 per cent at 24 knots, and the Fore River type, which was designed by 
the uef Engineer, Mr. Charles T. Edwards. showed 62.7 per cent at 24.5 


knots. These propellers are 9 feet 6 inches diameter with a pitch of 8 feet 
8 inches 


Che standardization trials held to determine thx number of revolutivns 
t the l 


propellers corresponding to various speeds, from 12 knots to the 
highest speeds of the vessels. took place off Rockland in from 4o to 60 
fathoms of water lhe start and end of the mil 


t and le are marked by pairs of 
posts set up on shore, and the time is taken from th bridge from the mo- 
ment that the first pair come in line to the instant that the finish line is 
crossed. Meanwhile, the revolutions of the engines are accurately recorded 
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by a mechanical countet The effect of the tide, whose vi locity is meas 

ured by a governm< nt : es I . T the - murs S 1 

nated by making the ult nst th tek The § 

made five runs over th favor ‘le tide of 0.8 

a knot, showing a sper d om the 1 t i} 

runs working out it 5 ai placem« t | ne t 
On t ts, the propellers made 





runs was 3745 tons 


982.4 revolutions per m1! The st n pressure t e stcal chest 

the turbines was 253 poun The peripher ! speed f the blades, at the 
above speed, was 1200 feet per minute, ind the horsepower was 20,200, « 
over 25 per cent mort than was required by contract. It was « stim ited that 
the ship would make 24 knots with 16 nozzles open on the turbines; but 
she actually made 25.4 knots under these condittor d 26.88 knots witl 


the full number, 20, opet he coal used on these trials was a screened 
Pocahontas 

In the starting and stopping trials the engines went from full speed 
ahead to full speed astern in I minute and 30 seconds, and from full speed 
ie full-speed-ahead power) 


astern (at which they develop 70 per cent ot tl 


to full speed ahead in 1 minute and 4 seconds Scientihe 


TT 
can 


ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. TORPEDOES. 








Vickers’ 4-INCH GUN FoR TorPEeDO DEFENC! One notahbk itcon f 
the prevailing tendency in naval construction for the all-big-gun warship 
has been the evolution of a new type of light arm for the purpose of repel 
ling torpedo attacl he latest weapo! f tl tvpe |} S een «ae med b 
Messrs. Vickers’ Sons & Maxim, Limited, the well-known armament build 
ers, and constitut: 1 f the most important among the ordnance exhibits 
at the Franco-British hibitiot For this especial duty this new arm 
should prove highly etrective Its tot ] weight cr mplete witl mounting s 
4.2 tons, and it 31-pound shell with a muzzle velocity of 3030 feet 
per second and a n nerg f 1975 foot-tons, at 15 rounds per min 
ute, so that at a rang f 3000 yards it would prove a formidable offenc 
to mosquito craft 

The gun is of 50 libers, its total length being 208.45 inches, the 
length of bore being 201.15 inches The breech motion is of the latest 
Vickers single-motion pattern The breech screw is unlocked by the 
horizontal swing of the hand lever, which also swings the breech screw 
into or out of the gut The threads of the breech screw are disposed 
m segments of varyi | design affords a greater propor 
tion and a more of threads as compared with the 
ordinary type of interrupted screws. There is a long arm connected to thi 
breech screw, whic! perated by means of a crank pimion mounted in 
the carrier, and tl crank is provided with a roller which en es in 
cam groove formed in the arm The form of this groove, t er with 
its position in relation to the crank p 1 s such that the m 1 pos 
sible power is exerted when seating tl ybturator, and a locking point 
secured when the br ] closed The crank pinion 1s geare dt the hand 
lever, the latter being pivotally mounted on the carrier, enabling it to swing 
in a horizontal plane and to he ck up to the breech when the mechanism 
is locked. Obturation is obtained by a plastic pad having a protecting disk 
and rings ry bturator 1s retained at the front f the breech screv 
an axial vent, vl | t ts rear extremity takes the firing gear rhe latte 
comprises separate electric and percussion locks, which are interchang« 
in working, carried in a box slide mounted on the axial vent 

The feature of thes ring gears is their absolute safety, facility 
sembling, and effectual extractior f the tub \ crank pinion and h 
operates the loc] ‘ ing the lock frame to slide in the hox slide when 
the bres ch screw is being unlocke« t tes the extt = 
tube, and uncovers the vent to admit of the insertion of a new tube. while 
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the firing gear has a special device for retracting the firing pin or y 
Ce lle 


before any movement of the lock frame in the box slid There : 

double-action trigger pull to the percussion lock, so that the gun ca Bey 
fired from either side The breech mechanism is also { tted with a ligt 
shot tray mounted on the face of the breech, and operated by a crate 
the hinge pin of the carrier. As the breech mechanism ~ 


IS Swung open this 
shot tray 1s pulled in a lateral directi n, ind by means of 


engage with studs in the face of the breech. is raised at 
loading position 





gToovVes wh 
matically t 





\ forged steel plate of U section forms the cradle of apo mounting, | 
ing bronze strips at the front and rear ends on which tl 
recoil. The cradle is fitted with front and rear bron 


the running-« 


le gun 1 slides di wing 


caps fc Tr Supporting 


ut spring case and also the cross-connected sights The 
cradle trunnions are of steel screwed into position Che recoil cylinder is 
screwed to the underneath rear portion of the cradl . the screws Passing 
through lugs formed on the recoil cylinder Che rear end of the latter is 
screwed to receive the rear cvlinder plug, which is fitted with glands and 


packing for the forged steel piston rod The valve key is of the ordinary 
rectangular pattern, with its upper edge formed of suitable \ arying depth 
to control the recoil and to give an approximate uniform pressure in the 
cvlinder lhe rear end of the piston rod is secured to the lug on the 
breech ring of the gun 

The retarding ram is of manganese bronze, and is secured to the front 
end of the cylinder. There is a flat formed on the ram to permit the liquid 
to escape from inside the piston, and also to check within certain limits 
the running out under the influence of the springs \ hole fitted with an 
adjustable plug is bored thr ugh the center of the ram, and this plug can 
ve removed from outside the cylinder and be adjusted, thereby altering the 
speed of the running out ¢ f the gun The case containing the running- 
springs is secured to cradle caps, and by means of a simpk 
the spring column may be drawn out of tl 








} 





arrangement 
he front end of the spring case 


complete for examination or any other purpose without taking off the 
initial compression. The carriage is of forged steel of the usual shape 
Bolted on the left-hand sid of the carriage 1s a steel side carrying 


the elevating gear and shoulder pieces, and a gun metal side bar on the 


right-hand side carrying the traversing gear and shoulder piece. The ele- 
vating gear is so arranged as to enabk ele vation and depression to be car 
ried out quickly, in order to follow the motion of the ship 


lhe electric firing gear has two piste 1 grips attached to suitable adaptors, 
which are fixed to the elevating gear bracket on the left-hand side of the 


mounting. Rheostats and connection pieces lead to the dynamo circuit 
pistol grips, and night lights are fixed on both sides of the mountings on 
the side bars, while the box contacts are on the right-hand side at the 
rreech end, and a cable for firing and illuminating the night sights is dis- 
naira on each side of the mounting, together with suitable cable eyes for 
xing 

The sighting gear comprises two telescopes on either side of the mount- 
ing, controlled by gearing to give the requisite movement in the vertical 
nd horizontal planes The two telescopes move synchronously by the 
gearing, being directly cross connected Che sights are carried by brackets 
formed on the two cradle caps, rigidly connected together by means of the 
unning-out spring case of the mounting The complete sighting gear 
together with the cradle caps can be withdrawn or replaced on the cradle 
without any interference with the sight adjustments he deflection dial 
nd gear are mounted on the right-hand side, and the range dial and gear 
on the left-hand side of the gun mounting The telescopes are of two 
types, one § to 12 variable power for night use, and the other 7 to 21 vaft- 
} 


le power for day us¢ 
[he pointer of the range gear is electrically operated by means of a 


small motor actuated by current received from a range transmitter placed 
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a the fire-control station electric motor and gear are carried | 
small box oscillating oma nal rm d on the back of the range dial cas 
ing coincident with the center of th dial, at d the oscillation of this box 
‘mparts a certain add onal 1 ement to the dial pointer. Oscillati 1S 
controlled by a be ll crank receiving its movement from a groove cut in t e 
hack of the range dial. One arm of the crank is formed as a quadrant, and 
Sted with a sliding piece to which is pivoted one end of the link necting 
to the oscillating box \s the sliding pte« moved along the quadrant 
the movement to tl llating box is increased or decreased | thi 
manner compensates for riation in muzzle velocit ttributable to we 
$f the gun barrel or | temperature < f t] ch: Tg | he posi ! 1 
which to fix the sliding ( hown by graduated strip provided on 
the quadrant 
Normally, the syste1 t ng the sight is as follows ry yointer 1s 
electrically moved fr the transmitter in the fire-control stati nd t 
sight is elevated until t row n tl dial agrees with the p it Phe 
sight 1S then at the el t hown on the transmitter, with tl necessary 
sorrection for chang elocity due to wear of gun barrel, et When 
the electric control inter? ted, the pointer s used as nm ine x nd the 
sight is elevated until the desired rang indicated opposite the 
The deflection gear is al tted with a pointer controlled by a transmittet 
in the control statio1 
The principal featur f the range control transmitter are a hand 
perated rotary controlling vitch and an electric motor geared to a pointer 
traversing round a dial the front of the containing box [he motor 
irives the pointer spindl rrying the pointer through gearing, and special 
wrangements are 1n ted to prevent the motor armatures overheating 
he dial is gradu: r to the range dial for the gun sight Phe 
range being detert 1, the handle is operated until the pointer of th 
transmitter indicates 1 correct number of yards. As the motor trans 
mitter is synchronized with that of the sight, the pointer on the latter 
moves to a corresponding | tion, thereby showing the requisite elevation 
The deflection transmitt s similar to the range transmitter both in its 
design and operat e dial is graduated to rrespond with thi 
leflection dial on tl ght 
The gun is mount ( steel plate pedestal of conical form fixed t 
ase plate, whicl tral boss bored and slotted to receive a bearit 
piate containing l the latter Iipporting ti pivot sten : 
carriage, and upot the whole of the training mass revolves 
The weapon f ! ndy and powerful unit for the special work 
tor which it has |} Sig! 1 The we ight of chargé and pr ectile is 
44.25 pounds, of w h t rojectile weighs 31 pounds. It will penetrate 
at muzzle 16 inche vrought iron plate and 12.4 inches of mild steel 
plate. The rapidit f e would enable it to riddle a destroyer at a 
range Of 3000 yard ft lmerican 
THE 13.5-INCH G There have been both assertions and denials in 
the press respecting tl troduction of a larger gun for the primary 
rmament of our or cadnoughts, that are to be laid down in th 
immediate futur | I little doubt. however uit that a 12.5-1Inch ¢g 
will at no distant t 1 place on board our battleships. It does not 
follow that our hip needs to be continuously increased in size 
i matter agains recently lodged an emphatic protest—so that 
ger-rang verful gun n vy be ntroduced (suns of 1 
reased size cat in medium-sized battleships, as they have | 
tried before British Navy 1] ld hat ships of tl } I S 
reion class cary nch ¢ 2 ¢ ir p , mat r hes 
os. png of ; light by t ‘ ‘ vo WW | rf t calibe S 
ukely to be mucl lengt new gun to get t 


tr - | 
mMcreased rans 
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a 
there will be permanent econom 


low 
therefore, ll 


been voted for the work All new ship 


them nd the cordite est thre ug t the 
charges showing signs of deteriorati 1 
firing from the guns.—United Service Gazi 


ng target Ww 
& Sons’ shipbuilding yard at Rochester on 
ever built for the Admiralty, measuring 1 
breadth, with a draft of water of 20 f 
t cture I lattice worl go tTeet by 30 fe 
for firing at with the big gum f the | 
target is that the firm built it upside dow1 
ment durit tl launching operati wa 
came down into its designe¢ tatior t 
s the second ft the seri nat the I 








ng practice of ttleshi ih ee OF j 

é rmored ct 1 d Hof tlag 
Canse 1 earned , t creditabl ecord 
< ed Wit ever tvp I gun ied 

Ss years, tl verage number of hit 1 
typ f gun being as follows g.2-inch g 
12-pounder, 6.2 hit 2m nder. 0.0 ‘ 

he ly a H | id ft t m il 1 Dp 
gunners were required t re at a target 


cost of fitting cooling arrangements tn all tl 
will probably exceed £500,000; which is the 
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‘ JP ie hate aff « tacme cum males — Ait , 
‘ I the D c I a iat ae gun ma K an ¢ ‘ re nce to the Weight 
of the projectik s 1s shown by the fact that t weight of the 123 
‘ aa . t 3.5-ine} 
shot will probably be full 400 pounds r thar present projer 
for our 12-inch weapon [his 1s an increas ft al t one-third of « 
. _ > , 1s 1 1 ¢ . . - 7 . C 
in an inch-ane lf of caliber e stowage required for amn 
tion 1s like wis nct ; by a larg Bul | t ] { IS quite consist 
with a larger gun for smaller ships id that ts t lution we hone 
see the authorities adopt in regard to t probl t modern sea-fighting— 
United Service Gacett 
PRESERVING CorDITE GUNCHARGES It 1 tist y to learn that ¢ 
, | 1 | , — 
magazine cooling arrangements, which ar eing »T V installed in our 
largest battleships and cruisers, are giving g I Its nd have thor 
oughly re-established confidence in our primary 1 1 propellant. Alf 
our own navy has been peculiarly free from mag ne explosions. ¢ 
by the rapid deterioration of cordite, yet it is t to be wondered at if + 
constant accidents in nearly every other navy but r own, should tend ¢ 
shake the faith of our theers and men As a mattet f fact the Britis 
iuthorities initiated a searching test, dir tl Iter ft destructior f 
French battleship Jena 1Z1n xpl 1 1 a large amount of 
cordite was found to b insate « lition to make its inst 
de struction desi ible atior was ww Yy nay il omeers 
foreign stations in ad rs Che cooli irrangements hay 
not only completely re nee, but the life of cordite is likely t 
be prolonged by er temperature in r ships magazines. In the er 
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t t of a Fortunately 
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$I teet in length ind 5 feet 
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ARTILLERY DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
LI Pr 4 ; N IO 
(Extract from an Article in the M inds u for M 1908 
Firing took place in Cay Cod Bay durit Septemb io 1907, 
at long ranges, against a target 0 0 higl 18 m. (50 feet) 
wide, which was anchored The ships steamed past at a speed of 10 knots 
at fighting ranges whic! ried according to the class and age of t vessel 
Marking buoys wet t placed. so that the distances had to | dged 
Fire was opened wi ret 1s the | nd last eight 
minutes. It was, therefore, a case of g creasing gt prac 
tice heing based on the idea of the unning fight.” T ranges for tl 
individual ships are shown in Diagran I der to p nis 
conception it mav he 1 ntioned that h ship de } | red 


separately 
67> 
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The following average hits per cent wet 


(12-inch) and 33-cm. (13-inch) 


30.5-cm Pe 

17.8 cm.* (7-incl guns 

12.7-cm. (5-inch), 15.2-cm. (6-incl d 
In the American Navy, from these result 


that the heavy gun 
account of the effect on the target, but on 
It appears that the same view is h 
1¢ statements in the Vemorandum on 
1905-06, it | h 


space 
tl 


gram, ias been t 
the greater bursting or piercing effects, w 


probability of actions being fought at lon; 


is the more suitable f 


e more favorabl 


NOTES. 


uns 30.7 per cent 
. - = 
17.6-cm. (7-inch) 


s, the conclusion has been drayy 
ig at long ranges, not 


account of the greater “ danger’ 
ield in England, as, accord; 


bs » ad, rang ft 
he | nglish shipbuilding pro- 
ince of hitting rather thay 


hich, with the acceptance of th 


} 


; g inges in the future, has bar 
ished medium guns from the Dreadnought type in favor of a one-caliher 
avy armament 

Che results, as regards hits btaine d, are gene rally praised by the A meri- 
an technical press. It cannot be denied that there is some justificatioy 
for this, as although the height of the target was considerable and e. 
ceeded the corresponding dimension of a battleship, the narrowness of ¢ 


target considerably increased the necessity 


misses by shots passing to one side or th 


results were obtained by the individual shi 


the case of those ships which 
eeded those laid down 


Apart from the long ranges, the real n 
lies in the fact that the exercise, through tl 


and medium guns, reproduced war conditi 
have not received such special 
1f the American press, which are that the 
repré duced all the conditions of a modern 
considered as correct. However, it 1s dou 
‘sham ” action c 


beam, so th 
tion, still evolutions for the improvement 
ceivable—and from the experiences of tl 
ticable—which will, perhaps, produce more 
the “battle practice.” It has, 
rid of their “record target practice” s 
which officers and men are too deeply in 
taken for granted that further cha 
have already appeared in the profession: 
the Proceedings of the United States Nava 
Systematic Preparations for Battle,” has p 
for towing be constructed, so that moving 
Quinby demands, if his proposal is reali 





regarding the results of the f 

Chis demand is diametrically opposed t 

f all results being considered th: 

the nation in gunnery, the most important 
vice, in order indirectly to create an incen 
especially the gun crews 
to propose such a sharp reversal f procedu 
considers that the results must be kept se« 
practices will approximate as closely as | 


the publication of the results would give 


Chis is probably meant to be 8-incl P 


irise in war where the conditions will vary 
hosen Although the mod 
ratio of its length to its breadth. ca 
1at simple line-ahead 1s natur 


oe 
4 
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What has induc 


iccurate training, and Caused 





her of tare Chat varying 
is a buted to the ranges. ip 
satisfactory results, having ex- 


‘battle practice 


simultaneous firing yf 





ns, which in previous practices 


\s regards this point, the views 





battl practice ” | 
naval battle, may, therefore, 


itful whether situations will not 


las actt 


considerably from the form 
len battleship, simply by reason 

runs to bear on 
illy the favorite tactical forma- 


f the tactical position are cor 


t 
Russo-Japanese war even prac 
difficult firing conditions than 
n been possible to wholly get 
heme, with the advantages of 
culated It is, however, to be 


take place; the first indications 


Commander Quinby, 


Institute, in an article entitled 
roposed that targets (pontoons 
(tow 1) targets can be fired at 
1, that a solemn oath of secrecy 


ring be obtained from each and every witness 


the 
f interesting the masses 

of all the branches f the Ser 
tive for the crews of the ships, 
ed the American officer named 
-onjectured. He 
ret, because in the future firing 
ossible to war conditions, and 


definite basis for estimating 


publication 
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what the fleet 15 capabl I Or. in other words the exercises will com 
ly lose their sporting 
communica 
mS idicial to the military interests 





ter, nd will econ of — 


plete char: | Y : ne o , h ' , 
war that the on of information concerning them to anyone 
utside the Service W 


country 


Quinby puts forward an ther revolutionary proposal for the judgment 
f public opinion He wishes to break down the principle of only firing 
with service ammunition, al d desires the introduction of tube cannon, 4.7 
(18s-inch) for the medium guns, and 7.6-cm. (3-1 ch) for the heavy 

If it is borne in mt d that. under the present conditions, he whole 
n all wance Ta ship Is expe nde d on tw 


the other in the autumn, and, moreo\ 
1] ied on by means of aiming apparatus 
' } ] 


cm 
guns 
years ammunitt 
one in the spring, 
ing of the gun lavers coulk 
and aiming rifles only then the conclusion can 
proposal 1s worthy of onsideration, as firing, like all phys al ex , 
needs continuous training il OFS - that efficiency be not lost Wear of 
suns and the great expense, however, prohibits training with service am 
munition being continuot 

Quinby’s propos ls for t mitre iction of tube cannon acquire addi 
tional interest fr’ their being extended to show how this American 
naval officer consid - 

According to his s¢ 
normal 

a. Anchored target 

Run of ship at gle of 60° with direct cour ind = 1 of 


12 knots ; 


e carrica Of 


t 


rs such gunnery training should 


heme, the following training 1s Pp 


c. Opening of fi t not less than 2700 m. (2953 yards) 

d. No marking bi 

Before we go o1 lescriptiot f the firing procedurs self, we 
must Say a few word neerning the re-control sys rder to Mak¢ 
the following clear 

The fire-control position is, corresponding with the English arrang 
ment, on the foren st Phe pe le be k nging t tl control deta ] 
ment are stationed 1 row’s nest attached to the topmast al d in the 
fighting top. In the crow’s nest ar the spotters, in the top the distan 
judgers, the order-transmitter and the gunnery ofncer Dhe rders a 

} } 





frst transmitted to a central exchange, which 1s situate d under the armore« 








deck. We are not able to form a definite opinion as t whether commun! 
ation is effected by means of telephones, mechanic lly-worked indicators 
or voice-pipes, or visually by means « f dials. In the central exchange thers 
is an extensive telephone installation, whi h is in connection with all the gun 
positions. Calls appear to be indicated by lamp signals, that 1s, optically 
The reason why sucl high position ‘c chosen for the fire- mtrol pe 
sonnel is to be sought in the system, which rests or the estimation of th 
distance a shot falls short or over the target It is obvious that for th 
effective determining of this distance by the spotters, the highest possible 
position is necessary Of the fire-control detachment, which, of cours 
must be sheltered as far as possible, the spotters alone have to be 1n a 
lofty, unprotected positio1 lhev are selected from officers and specially 
trained intelligent men. Spotting 1s of two kinds, horizontal and vertical ; 
y the former the distance which a shot falls from the target is directly 


estimated, whilst with the latter the vertical angle « f the splash from the 
lower edge of the target is estimated in order to calculate the distance 

which the shot fall lhe former method is generally pre ferred. Judging 
distances, at the ranges at which ing is now carried out, namely, up to 


S000 m. (8750 yards ) nd perhaps even beyond, is unde ubtedlv a very 


shorts, 


dificult matter. Estimating shots falling in front of the target, 1. « 
s, of course, easier than estimating shots falling beyond 11 It is possible 


rtain standard values 


, 1 F 
ioprs ce 


that the spotter, in the course ot work, adoy 
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The ‘ 1 of 4s SE OR, eS j , - 
salvo firing. whilst, by utilizing their greater rapidity of fire, the med 
artillery fire evel 12 seconds We ha not. theref ‘ nsider her 
irregular rapid fire, but regular sal firing, w facilitates observat 
on aaneenh of thn clenate Gelnad fon ¥ las which 1 
taneously at regular interval sy suitabl Iterations in the tangent-sca 
Quinby then apparently proposes t battery ld be kept on the target 
It is not likely that the medium and | y guns. on account of tl . 
ent firing inter , ania tangent le instructions. as 4 
trol of the whol — the artiller | 1 he following thr 
points are character of the proposed | lure 

1. Ran; I gle shots from the | till 

2. The strict ed firing ( | 

3 T} e exD ] le t ft prox se ick] 
possibl 
ranging by the medium guns Tt | , ly | we ‘ emphas 








fer to the medium artillerv cun-rane ‘ , ‘ artillery, on 
iccount of the different ballistics; but that t ntrary, a separat 
though shorten ranging n all necessat r ther 
proposes to get er tl difficulty b lled cal t ; that ts 

moarati ring of the : | li} > fix the irving factors 
wi re to b bodied 11 yl Phe ler turally cannot decide 
whether these pr Is are practicabl motive of the proposal for 
calibration is t ht in the ' . + ghest poss 
intensity of fire in t! hortest tit 

Commander QO | ent! pt t of calibrat 
that he desires to extend its employment to fleet = ‘ squadron com 
parative firings uld be carried , ‘ < tables for the seven 
calibers from ship to ship Che object of the prox li pparently that in 
a fleet action the ranging can be carried out by the flag p. and the re 
maining ships, which will be kept informed of the ranges by signal, cam 
effectively open fire at a given time 1n their rt 

\s we have seen above, Quinby prop ; to calculate the chang 
distance in the interval of time from the actual fighting position 

Commander Niblack, another Ameri 1 off distinguished for 
his literary activity, has recently mad bl proposal for placing tm 
hypothetical calculation of the alteratior he tan n a real basis 


He wishes to see the navigating officer brought to the ssistance of te 
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gunnery oficer in the 1 wing mannet B fore the of ” ) 
: navigating officer 1s to Facet earings of the leading and the last ship 
~ of the hostile line, whilst eunnery officer sim iltane isly decid s_ the 
distances at which the tw { are > ome al ape wo = 
fi a etnared paper, and after a certain time, the 
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has been made, principally in details. But we are yet some way shor 
the bold Step attt ted by some ot the daily papers t the Admiralty : 
contemplating the yption of gas engines in the battleship to be laid dows 
at Portsmouth under this year’s naval program Che engineering author 
ties at the Admiralty prefer—and very properly so—to proceed upon an 
basis, and the adoption of a gas-engine propelling installation will nog } 
undertaken until exhaustive trials have been made, ashore and afloat, with 


vane Wit 
the two small gas-engine sets still under construction These two engines 





) 


Ine 
with their producers, have been under order for a long period, a fact sug 














gestive of the difficulties connected with the application of the system for 
marine purposes. For land stations, principally for the driving of electr 
generators, engimes having cylinders devel ping roo nd even 1500 brake 
horsepower are working satisfactorily; but ther re relatively very fer 
gas engines driving ships, and the largest of these 1s of almost insignif 
power In this country, Mr. William Beardmore, of Glasgow, has don 
much toward practical tests on board ship The promise of success is noy 
greater than in the earlier stages, because the great advantages of th 
system are now realized and the exact nature of the difficulties to be 
come is recognized. Once diagnosis is correctl stablished, the cure 
rendered more easy 
The advantages to be obtained from an installation of large size for 
marine propulsion are a saving of one-third of tl space occupied 
machinery, and a reduction of the total weight of machinery of possibl 
yne-fourth While the engine itself would have to be much heavier thar 
a steam engine of the same power, tl ss gas prod s would 
much lighter than the steam boilers. As the gas engine and producer hay 
a thermal efficiency about double that of the combined thermal efficiene 
he steam engine and boiler, it should be possible to get a horsepower 
e propeller for 1 pound of coal per hour, and also t btain it froma 
cheaper grad rf « 1 tl can | sed t idva oe n | ler The | 
named advantage will appeal strongly t vnet t intile m 
is it will enable the fuel cost of transport per ton-mile to be considerabl 
reduced. Gas producers, when once charged, will g n making gas for 
several hours without further attention In Beardmore’s tests on board 
ship the producer, once charged, runs for 10 hours without attention. Th 
$ e large for f stokers needed f st nstall n of any size w 
not therefore b red. Where t ( y p rs they w 
be charged 1 essio1 d ore tha \ I é y one W 
There would be considerably less tha ( t mount of ashes t 
handle 1 given ti! nd there sl ld linke1 I] 
he no cn ; dA ¢ refor the large ‘ ; + WW 
would t be present The space usually ved | tak 
in mane ,dvantage would be of 1} “tee 
by enabling the t ilmost get into rang fore tl st 
det t It 1? t reme eC t! 1 «¢ < ( | der nag 
engine 18 a ¢ nplete eng ! tself l yreak dow 
the disabled cyl er « ld be p I t um peller t r 
s long as ther vas singl l king le It is only 
i essary . ‘ t connecting I] t are operat 
( by the cams, 2 di « aL | 1 ( lighter ] tl 
would be required cas fas ’ g gh the weight t 
handled ght | gr er 
The disa tages of g ropuls t gh many 
numbe il not ny ns 1 mm ntab ‘ tion see 
to be the verv high temperature t bt , rs when the 
ire of large siz d ns liabil f to score 
give troubl lly resulting in a t t 
W uld be ¢ gl ( eniel I v t if 
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sir or some of the exhaust gases, i reasing the \ lume t water ¢ rculat 
ing if the jackets and pist ns, or injecting water into the cylinder during 
the combustion, etc \ : f of large s , can readily be water! cketed 
They can also be double-seat« 1 and thus cause the spe d of the hot ga» 
through them to b red d. and the work requ red to lift them t be 
jessened. Another bj » has been the great siz ind weight o! the 
crankshafts and connecting ! ds, ing. etc., in order to W thstand th 
heavy and violent shock cidental to all gas engines Here again the rela 
tively long-stroke engin “ill score, and b idopting a cy‘ le of operations 
. n which heat 1s .dded at constant pressur rather than at constant ] 
ume, the violence | ks can be re duced, an la lower tempet tul 
. of ¢ mbustion obtained tt sa tit lac heen considered a disad 
. vantage that most £4 g tre fitted with trunk pistons, at 1 that there 
fore the connecting-! p naccessible, and the piston, when W : 
to be entirely renew’ Pot when gas engines ar built espec i 
. “ine use, they will be 0! oe that they will hav thin wate! led 
, pistons, be double ting ad be fitted with the « rdinary cross heads and 
, slides used upon steal i) s: orl trunk pistons are used, they will be 
; d with adjustable to take tl ear in the wake « f the c nnecting 
ead pin 
ne t 1s generally 1 1 1 to be ditt It matter t mak 1 gas engi 
reversible, but this nly use it | generally been attempt d wit 
the ysual revolving cam geal ind on engines f comparatively sm ill si 
On large engines, lating instead of Tr lving cams can D sed wit 
vantage, and thes¢ * oerated by the well-known Stevensot link 
motion or by tl » Marshall, or othet radial reversing valve moti 
, worked by compt cecilia ai ngines are very larg 
ver \ special comp! b ndependent gas engine, W ll always 
! form a part o! ' eng installat hecause compress d air will 
t- ff be required for starting e main prop g gines, bl ng the whistle 
ind siren, working the reversing ens reulating and other pumps, stect 
ra g engine, capstat } nches, as ts. etce., which are now pal 
a f the recognized ihe ah 4 onndies Under cert circun 
stances, all this w t be done by ectricit) cl sep 
= rately-driven electt 1 a tor woul ke the pl ft m 
ressor \ dis tac c * R . f nul t 
nt of flexibilit f revolut t wh 
te ere are several W hich this can be met, $ | s cutting off t g 
au . opls to one or 1 : -linders. building th neine ' " 
tinct units whicl readils anected up or disconnected, pplying 1 
: tal power s t t n t 1 and tw 
enle ster! f y 1 total pow ‘ 
' ery slow per 1 \ 
gas \ mec! ] g o 1 ? 1 ) 
wn, | Ision, is ( : I] nt tl 
7 stroke cycle t tt 1 t st Ke cvcl 
y tl latter t t 2 t ass I 
at exhaust valv t { s to be to 
t nd overcot t | bl cting cyl rs, acting 
ranks at 120 deg s pl smallest t n | 
k ‘ 9 ; t w ] ce ‘ 
et mec It egulating p I 
\ W ( essel pit es 1 mm 
' ( t | c v ‘ ? ; ' ; P 
if eve t t cvlind cut g 
ton ot tw f + S : < ly ly ‘ 














What to do with the exhaust from the marine gas engine is also aux 
difficult problem to settle, but as the object sought to be attained $ hee 
to cool and reduce the volume of the exhaust gases as rapidly as possipj 

me form of surface condenset in combination wit! in injection of 1 » 


, na 
of the cooling water into the exhaust pipe, ought to meet the case, The 





cooled gases could also be afterward discharged overboard below the cnr. 
fac and thus secure perfect silenc Objection has been made to the oa 


yroducer on board ship that poisonous gas re liable to leak out and either 
ll the crew or cause disastrous explosions, but if operated under the « 


tion system this does not hold, since any leak would be into, and not out of 


‘ pr ducer If the pr lucers are operated on the pressure system, it 


nly necessary to surround the producer and all the gas pipes with ap 








- ‘ot , , : 
ter airtight ell ' force the supply f e thi the interven “= 

pa its way he producers. In this wav any that could occur 

would be pure air, either into the ship or into the producers or gas pipes 

If more than one producer were in use, it would be the duty of the attend 
s to the t unt of gas furnished by ich, in accordance with 

t] , dine . = evens ter fitted t each one. so that th temperature of 
bustion in eacl tl um This would not be any more difficult 

than the work of regulating feed water t battery of steam boilers 

, 

cnungin ne 





/ i vy ‘ 

but for the necessity of using coal between this « 
port, ther ld 1 Dp 1Si t all for that kit 
co vy plentiful in Pert Cn siderable. indeed 
engines and boilers are rapidl ng ta f factories and oil engines 
installed in their pl Even w there is a wide mars for export, and 
developments wh ure prog ll make it still larg But t 
necessity of negotiating the Horn 11 ler to reach the markets of Europ 
is a drawb | \ yipe lit l tl Isthr ft P I talked Abou 
however, as a m t er g this difficulty lhe ships on the P 
side would thus discharge into ships t \tlantic side, and the cost of 
transport would ynsiderabl £ n¢ f oil fuel is 
tons are heins nailaodl . onal | 1 “a real impor 
tar 1 s H 

OIL 1 COA I xn B r N rl British Admiralty has 
decided that in futur ll destroy 1d torped ts shall 1 nstruct 
t coal as well l fuel. | last t vears all torpedo vessels 

It for tl lh tr dt 7 1 al nd as t 
result of tl 7” aes 1 the heniiedatl f the turbine great ease in 
stoking and a remarkable : 1 speed | bee yt d. The chang 

hi s now to be ma not due t defect in the oll- 
hy ino svstem +1 . F + j 9 1 to prov j 

inst accid nt na tis y } r1 +7 yar Ther j S 


yet no certain supp! f 1 fuel in tl l'nited Kingdom. nd every gall 


f oil would have to be import irity against any interruption 


of t | supply tt 1b g torped ft wi furnaces 
rn either l or coal All the 1 1 ttleship 1 cruise! 
1 . ; 
, vy are nett ted in messen Se , * oil is used 
when spurting and forcing the pac In thi nection we note that shale 





ported by Admiral Selwin to exist t United Kingdom s 
ei¢ hat if tl a” 1 g ¢ Pris ‘ ’ ' 
it could supplied from their owt t t a far ! price, ( 
sidering its evaporat ] Wd he ft , ssible w 
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delivered to the revolving field through simple colle 
importance to note the exceptionally high efficiency, 


steam consumption of such combinations as c 
The eifciency varied fri 


electrical energy 


o8 per cent in large sizes, such as used for 


weight was betwe 


ous rating, accore 
with 160 pounds 
and exhausting in 


per kilowatt-hour, 


As regards the induction motor, its powerful startin; 


simplicity, low « 
running charactet 
there was no con 
ried much higher 
could be built fe 
tinuous rating, w 
with an efficiency 
termed non-syncl 
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ex eeded 5 per cen 


per cent in large 


en 35 pounds and 22 pou 


runnin 
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to 27 inch vacuum, wa 


including the steam whi 


st f construction, mec! 
istics, made it especially 
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mn oe 


nds per kil 
ling to speed and other circumstances; 


consumption in 7500-kilowatt sizes, 


g at 750 re 
p valve, 1 
s only 13.5 





mutator and no sparking limit the 


ner unit 
pet it 


ht than in 
work of from 
pounds to 2¢ 
of 93 to 97 per cent 
ronous they always tena 


r marine 


cighing 35 


irs the variation in spec 


t, even in small 
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Ing rings. It was of 


light weight, and Jo, 


ers Of mechanical ig: 
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nerating stations: the 
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50 degrees superheat, 


pounds to 14 pounds 
liaries 

o ti rque, light wel 

ngth, durability, and 

or marine work As 

utput could be car. 





nines Phese motors 


,OOO rsepower con- 
brake horsepower, 
( lyphas« motors were 
1, 


Ironism, and with 
‘ 





t exceed | 


probably n 
ssed through the sta 


tionary part of the motor only, facilitating strong and reliable construction 
for the conductors and rendering the machine so simple as to require n 
skilled and very little unskilled attent with consequent low cost of 
maintenance 

Assuming a vessel of 4000 rsepower fitted for electric propulsion ¥ 
four propellers taking 1000 horsepower each at 250 revolutions per min 
the motors would be polyphase induction type with squirrel-cage rotors 
and with stators und for full-, half-, and quarter-speeds. The generating 


plant would comprise duplicate sets of turb 

















together of supplying 3250 kilowatts, ar wa 
per minute, with 150 pounds steam pressurt d 150 degrees F. superheat 
These alternators would be two-pol hines, and the motors would be 
wound for 12 poles giving a reduction of 6to 1. | half-speed a second 
winding would be arranged for 24 poles, giving 12 to 1 reduction with t 
sets of windings in parallel, and for « ter-speed this winding would hk 
arranged for 1s pole o1 gy 24 | | t t ~ | nous sper 
would thus be 250 1 lutions per minute for full speed, 125 revolutions 
per minute for half-speed, and 62 I lut pe ! te for quarter 
speed 
At full speed of the ve | the propell would require 4000 shaft horse 

power, and the turbo-g tors would lx I parallel delivering 325 
kilowatts to the motors rl ‘onsumpt f steam would be 13 pounds 
per shaft horsepower or 16 pounds per kilowatt hour, equivalent to a tota 
consumption of 52,000 pounds of steam ] | r. Compared with propeller 
turbines the consumption in whi der similar conditions and speed 
was of the order of 22 pounds of steam per shaft horsepower or a total of 
88,000 pounds per hour for 4000 horsepower, the saving in favor of electric 
transmission was no less than 41 per cent At half-speed of the vessel 
thout 600 shaft horsepower would be required, less than half load on o1 
turbo-generator, and this would allow t luplicate set to be shut dow 
Estimating the motors at 60 per cent efficiency on half-speed the generat 
would deliver 740 kilowatts at its full normal speed, and take 24 pounds 
f steam per kilowatt hour, equivalent t 17,700 p vd ver hour, 
iwainst 28,200 pounds for propeller turbines, thus saving at least 37 per 
cent in steam when the vessel is moving at half-speed Che weights 


electrical transmission plant in this example would bi 
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phase generation, and e other Am« position three-phase no, 
synchronous generation was included \ Swiss proposition was to 

1 , ~ “5 W ise 
direct-coupled turbines at the vessel’s full speed and a separate tur 


an electric generator supplying current to electric motors ni 
nain turbine shafts for reducing the vessel’s speed or reversing The r 
g he ri 





verse, however, in most of these systems was only one-third of ful] Power 
Che Hart-Durtnall three-phase system, a d to marine pri pulsion % 
mjunction with internal combustion engines, providing a reverse er 
three ahead speeds with control from the bridge, was referred to, but the 
thor pointed out that until a satisfactory internal bustion engine of 
large power was produced, the steam turbine would remain the n 
n ple light, il d effici t prime m eT S é f ir , ¥ 


ZoeLLy MARINE TURBINES FoR GERMAN Scout Crutsers.—Escher, Wye 





& Co., of Zurich, Switzerland, are building a 20,000-horsepx wer mar 





turbine engine and a new German scout cruiser of 4500 tons’ dis 





placement 
Che German cruiser is building at Kiel, and the 20,000-horsepower engines 
are expected to afford a speed of 26 knots per hour. The Escher-Wyes 


rbine engines are of the new Zoelly type, and their development for 


larine purposes is of very recent date. It will be seen from the displace- 
ent of the German cruiser and the horsepower involved that the designs 


illed for speedier vessels than tl new American scouts Salem, Birming- 


(he new turbine is a parallel-flow “ simpk tion’ one with pressure 
stages, and with a minimum number of stag ot nine or ten. It differs 
: ] . “ti | 1 } 
trom the reaction turbine in several essential points In the latter the 
pressure 1s converted into steam partly in the guide apparatus and partly 
n the turbine wheel itself, so that there always a difference in pressure 


between the two sides of the wheel. This sets up longitudinal thrust and 


ccasions some loss of steam through the clearance between the wheel and 
he turbine parts. In order to reduce the los t steam the radial clearance 
| ht down t n 


2 


less there is very careful workman- 
ngit In order to take up the 








ixial thrust re to a special balancing piston, and 

Ms piston also rotate 
lr € case ol e Zoell yinne res Is « verted into steam 
xclusively in the guide apparatus he steam enters the turbine wheel 
W ts pressure preserved and is not lowered As there is 
either axial thrust nor leakag I 1 clea -an be allowed 
between the turbine wheels and parts. In this new Zoelly steam 
turbine, which may also be des« ple-action turbine, the steam 
et from each guide apparatus acts or \ | ] he steam on 
eing adn l tot rbine passes g € apparatus, in 
which it partially expanded, and s ( kinetic ergy, and is fur 
ther directed at the proper gle to the running wheel, which absorbs the 
energy corresponding to the first expansiot he steam then passes to the 
second guide apparatus, where the second expansion takes place, and in 
ke is n the s m works through all the w | d passes out to the 
xhaust pipe Each guide apparatus nsists of a disc divided along its 
I diamet ind is made of cast steel or cast iron in one piece with 
distributing ring Che blades ar f nickel steel, and the whole appara- 
is is very solid in construction Che construction of the runners appears 
perfected to a high degree of reliabilit ich turbine wheel disc is made 
t high grade steel forged in one pie t the boss, and is carefully turned 
d polished all over The blad ire thickened toward the center m 

t ike the st l 
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Displace 
7 ment. Ave 
Ships. Tons. Guns Tons. 
Great Britain . .193 1,897,860 7.540 9.833 
United States 110 837,208 3.9055 7,011 
France 96 788,573 3,235 5,048 
Germany 117 780,720 3,844 0,073 
Japan 438 22,709 1,829 8,806 
> - J — — 
Russia 50 330,080 1,747 6,794 
Italy 43 321,872 1,681 7 485 
\ustria 27 171,901 866 6,370 
All others 156 558,285 3,550 3,580 
als & . § on7 Q a5 ai 
lotal 10 6,118,907 28,247 7,284 
ee 303 2,735,068 11,495 9,027 
‘TT? “o-Russ ( Ded ? 3 == 
ranco-Russian 1 40 1,128,262 4,982 7.727 
Dreibund 187 1,274,583 6,391 6.816 
Continental 333 2,402,845 11,373 7,21¢ 
Such figures as these do not tell the whole story 
fastest navy ts that of Chile, with an av: rag 


) 
comes next, with 20.18 knots, followed closely by 
while Argentina, with 18.88 knots. 
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OT 
¢ meng 


table show 


five combined 


should it ever b« 


for 
ultimately destined fi 
An examination of thx 
1 continental 


a common language an 


NOTES. 


Brazil in 
r Japan 

s that the Anglo 
lations 
inferior. Of ce 


1 comm 


necessary to mea 


little mor 


further all ships under 3000 tons and all unarmored 


we get two 


whi 
Battleships. 


Great Britain 
United States 
France 
Germany 
Japan 


Russia 

Italy 

Austria 
Cruisers. 

Great Britain 


United States 
Francs 
Germany 
Japan 

Russia 

Italy 

\ustria 


table s, 
cruisers, both armored and protected 
it arbitrary, but they are 


one covering bat 


First class. 
Ships. Tons. Speed. 


SO) 60862.000 10.08 
31 445,070 18.54 
22 313,956 18.66 
20 314,200 19.03 


I5 231.752 198 
. S 112,134 
IO 135,528 21.04 


3 $3,500 2 


17.71 


4-4 


Armored. 
Ships. Tons. Speed. 
35 417,300 23.01 
[5 186,051 22.19 
IS 190,796 22.07 
8 78,381 21.15 
9 S1I,412 21.53 
6 02,044 
7 
I 


61,250 


20.07 
21.61 
7.185 22.01 


thoroug 


tleships only, 
} 


In ecac 


and 


hly uniform, 


Second class 
Ships. Tons. Spee 


I4 152.070 17 


If 152,581 17 
3 30,308 Is 
} 37.753 106 
5 02,317 17 
6 55.022 20 


First Class. 


Ships. Tons. Spee 
23 213,710 20 
3 10.020 »2 
4 290.055 22 
I 0,500 23 
6 %S.0%5 22 
I 6.000 25 


speed Oot 20 


It: 


sure 


while the 
h case th 





Ships oy 
‘rage 10, ver. 
K nots. tons, tong, 
20.15 103 " 
18.97 41 
19.00 7 r 
19.1 2 oe 
x K ) 
19.97 18 ' 
18.38 12 - 
20.10 12 : 
19.07 6 
17.9 3 
19.44 267g 
Ny 
19.79 I44 + 
18.87 So NI 
1Q.44 52 10 
9.18 102 18 
For instance, i 


e, 
74 knots. Brazil 


ily and Great Britain, 


is ahead of Russia: otherwise the order 
verage size of ships no nation in 
s Austria, the lowe st listed The only 


Saxon combination is 


in displacement, guns, 
ze, and speed, and much superior in the number of large ships 
of ships only are we f 
from 
benefit 


urse, the large advan 


mn ideals would be of 
strengths. 

e detail, and omitting 
ships under 18 knots, 
second covers 
1; 


e divisions are some 


totally fair 


— Third class.— 

d. Ships. Tons. Speed 
29 2 18,060 1443 
II 45,339 1233 


; 


5.98 10 66,7890 15.33 


O61 12 60,034 14.8 
O4 3 18,120 1401 
17 5 32,9023 147 
Is 5 28,549 17.02 


Second class. 


d Ships. Tons, Speed. 
75 39 170,320 20.11 
38 12 7,117 21.27 


i 
? 
14 16 80,230 10.33 


27 107,906 21.84 
7 8 33,931 21.49 
14 6 32,100 10.40 


10.44 
5 22,804 20.0 
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very | 
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be re’ 
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ss se , +r 
These two tables should | suppl 
> T a upplemented by other givin 
- the total battleships and the t od amma Gea another giving the totals 
2 - Grand totals To 
als. tal armored T 
2 Ships. Tons. Spee a eZ sett Sadtosmepe 
; iy Tron peed. Ships. Tons. Speed. Shi T “ 
Great Britain.. 169 1,840,120 20.06 107 1.450.000 ws . ps. rons. Speed. 
‘ .450, 08 19.95 72 1,082,730 18.73 
. neg Of S10 





























United States. . 72 745.406 19.39 5 677.609 «1S 
a oa - vs +4 OR Q ‘ 
; France 78 765.788 19.12 Be 16 42 491.018 18.01 
: f on 
: Germany..----- a2 719.882 19.27 an 18.9% 40 465,107 17.7 
- Vows 55 - 296 
Japan ..-+-. - 3Y 408,029 19.98 en — 47 533.505 18.47 
Russia...--- ++: 35 316.489 18.68 po pe 9.77 21 298,186 19.3% 
. 2 -0 240.4: "a - z 
Italy.--+ 26 222,398 20.39 » on » Be i 182,810 16.91 
- : = 950,006 oo”) 2 “ * . 
Austria .....-- 20 157.961 19.71 a fe — “U9 15 197.345 20 
7 . 15 135.15; 19.55 14 127.972 19.4 
ye One further table will conclude anal : 
with the hatteri . f ol ae > ’ or the ques 1 This d 1 
: : irious ships rranged : Cais 
gun The first colum: , ‘ I / inged accor ta the . f 
hy : ' shows the nun ‘ . ; tO size O 
ward carried on the hips listed. wit! 2 ' _ of 12-inch caliber ind 
t, y t tine | \* } sat .. = 
e sect nd column ] . +] . yFOadsiat re in parenthes! 
’ ; guns of 8-inch an parenthesis 
the third chou «1 bet ch and upward but under 12 
; , ws se between 3.9-1nch . maer ie 
tn act chows th 7 ‘ -¥ ch (10-cm.) nd R-inch : 
e last shows the s ler guns and torpedo-tubs and nch, whil 
| ib 
]2-in. gun . 
, stems = to 12i1 2 
Great Britain . 312 (208) ie 3.9 to 8 in. Smaller 
rT .  \e 172 (134) pus iée 
nited States _ slap 4 O15 - 
U ted State 172 (172 sii 1.915 (1,047) 1,701 
rrance : 1? 224 (102) 728 (274) 
Germany sen ») 108 (62) o. 3/4 2,230 
eTm - Paks! => 
nan} A 226 (200) ¥ ) \4s</) 1,870 
japan. 66 (66 Pi 74! (371) » Ro 
Russ } 1260 (SO) es fs 2,187 
ar" = ie 5 10) Q> (sc - (216) 1.080 
' 3 52) _ 
' ‘ , 379 ( 204 ) O2c 
“ 44) 97 (60) - i : I, 35 
ly 5) 3 Si) . ‘ 7 
‘ é {> { TOS 448 
: é 
: t " : 
It will be noted that, with regard 
» regard to nun - 
f fighting ships, t lintted & eal Ne er and aggr 
4 ct I t ~ t , 
very close race le on ALCS, rance, and Gern 
: ice. standing in tl Paani 
room tor choice \\ : : ‘ it oT é irmore a ch 
’ wi examin +} } 
immense superiority +] : NMEA TEEEEIN GEE yatteries cart +, | 
egg y of the United St ' arried, however, the 
; 12-inch guns, becor ge : eavy guns, and particular] 
; es ce nnarent ” . 1 Particularly 
{ inch. In those of 8&-incl a fms nt. Germany s no guns over II 
326 for Germany : pward the United Stat rr “ 
j nany | raging smaller in 1 States carries 396, to 
ve remembered that 1 let SIZ and 211 tor Ft ' : 
ess at ’ n the war of 1812 a lar a eo It will 
cess at sea was attributed ' 2 a large part of the Americ 
t . , am ioht ‘ ’ t merican s 
ly were handled \\ n rightly, t the American guns and t 
wverage than t ave to-~ navy with heavier gor Ay 
i one - - paige 1 by tl shit ; > er guns O1 
i cepting I nglat | ' + ie I ny ¢ er powel!l not 
ur gunnery 1 orts of target practice | little d yt 
y Ss wit ‘ : . t i Ve ttle doubt ¢ ‘ 
seen that Ameri = il on the tact f tl glo} : 
' ¢ qaitions in this , , ae +s " » t wil * 
e present f espect hye - tall 
} S easuy: ; a Oll ver Ou 
ship, and gur . t we « rightl 
Py, ana gun ik o . \ sav ft + shin { 
‘J y t Ie ” : 
STRENGTH oF B ; 
showing the strengt ND FOREIGN PLE \ return 
q ‘ bike , < ‘ ‘ ‘ ids « s11e% 
nany, l nited aa t ects of Ureat Brit ~~" eee Ruy i 
; which till Ota ( pan, on March 21. 1 Q ’ <I . Kussia, Ger 
Hin § retain .? es os . bcaAT CHL §1, OO L114 seale i , 
son, Says the aieil naments ind ure ee ca ; “A i are < 
) - . rf LuTT . 1 a\y hye lve a , - . . ' I tT) r 
Power by referem ‘ A tal hed vetween the older ; f 
: r tl ‘Tf res _" . ss ‘ ‘ 
et Vessels one ated “ I ; pec u iwes, d spla ements 
fence ve . ged in classes as foll eee laments 
fence vessels, armored cruisers, prot s follows: Battleships, coast d 
third-class, unprotected s, protected cruisers, first ; 
} ri rc . ‘ . ’ \ oS» , seconad-, na 
, \ > rpead ve ssels. t rped 1) ‘ 
: Via t { 














stroyers, torpedo-boats, and submat The number of vessels, whus 
include both those built and building, ar s follows 
\ Bf D k F 6 
) 41 : i= ~ 
B . ps S Ls 10 19 3% ] 
Far ] - 7 
( st defence Sst ) 7 2 § » TI I 
Armored cruisers ...... S 22 10 10 10 15 74 
Pr tected T sers lass 2 5 7 Oo ) 2 . 
2 ond-class {2 I2 2 24 $ 16 t 
“op 
t i S I I2 I2 2 x 
[ npt rt “ted ( S y 2 2 3) 10 - 
: / 
Scouts a —- . ‘ ) oO Oo 0 2 ) 
Torpedo vessels ‘ . Ig 13 I 9 2 I 
lorpedo-boat destroyers 141 42 93 58 17 20 x 
Tor } 2 AR ) ~ + - q 
Torpedo-boats ; 118 284 85 83 127 32 79 


Submarines ......... - .. 60 6 36 3 6 20 p 


*Six of these have been condemned. 


In the above table Great Britain is represented by A, France by B, 
Russia by C, Germany by D, Italy by E, the United States by F, ang 
J ipan by G The return also shows the date of launching and completion 

f each vessel, its displacement, horsepower, and armaments.—United 


service Gazette. 





New Recorp For CoALING WARSHIPS The battleship Virginia has just 
established the world’s rec rd in the matter f coalir y. having taken aboard 





: 
1667 tons in four hours. There is great rivalry between the crews of th 
warships which are making a tour of the world with regard to rapidity of 
getting fuel aboard 

As is well known, coaling is the dirtiest and most tedious job in the 
navy, but the new spirit of the service regards it as a part of the day’s 
work The bands play while the cdlliers or lighters are alongside, and 


competition between ships has run up the records until Rear-Admiral 








r 
Sperry is highly gratif st recent performanc All three s 
be long to the Sect nd \ I ive ina lvant iwe inag illery which 
runs all around the e main deck and s coaling easier 





than on some of the yut 1 ( detract from tl 
excellence of their performance on this account 

First the Georgia took 1779 tons in five hours and twelve minutes, an 
average of 342 tons an hour, with 458 tons for the best hour. The Rhode 
Island next took 1710 tons in four hours and forty-seven minutes, an ay- 
erage of 358 tons, with 461.8 tons in the best hour The Virginia then 
outdid them by taking 1667 tons in four hours, averaging 417 tons an hour, 
with 555.9 tons for the best hour.—Nautical Ga 


New Grant Liner For Waite Star.—Great preparations are now going 
on at the yard of Harland & Wolff's, Belfast, for the construction of a 
mammoth vessel, the Olympic, for the White Star Line, says The Steam- 
ship. She will be 50,000 tons and 840 feet long. This is 50 feet more than 
a Lusttania and Mauretania, which are each 790 feet long. The prepara- 
tions involve the reconstructio1 f slips and gantries Three slips have 
been turned into two. A new 200-ton floating crane; an American crane 
built on six pillars each 17 l 


5 feet high; and a cantilever traveling crane built 
by Messrs. Arrol at a cost of £140,000, are part of the new equipment, the 


total cost of which exceeds a quarter of a million pounds 


[he total cost of the vessel is estimated at over £1,500,000. The keel 
will be laid in September and it is expected the vessel Will be launched by 
Septemb« r, I910, just two vears in building She will be propelled by four 
screws, two driven by quadruple-expansion balanced engines and two Dy 
low-pressure turbines [he speed will be over 21 knots per hour. The 
designs for the internal fittings are of the most elaborate and gorgeous 


description.—Nautical Gazette. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





“ Lidgerwood Cableways, 1908.”—The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. 
s just issued a new catalogue describing and illustrating Lidgerwood 


ha 
Cableways and thei 
works and for numerou 
have to be hoisted, conv ya 

From cover to cover, she whole 168 pages of this bos k are filled with 
lustrations and data whi ha F 


successful applications on great engineering 


her purposes where large quantities \ { materials 
and delivered with celerity and economy 


eve 


hi re not only convincing proot « f the remark 
able adaptability of the Lidgerwood Cableways to the purposes of the 
engineer and contractor, but the whole forms a treatise upon cableway 
ual in print. The engineering works illustrated 


are now playing 


practice which has no eq 
1 described where Lidgerwood cableways have been or 


ant 


a most important part in succt ssful accomplishment include many \ ft 
most important projects f recent years in many parts of the world. 


The skillful modifications of the cableways 


them for the economical conduct of the various kinds of work required 


in details and setting to fit 


are shown by profuse ill half tone cuts of the finest quality 
and the descriptive text makes clear the important c: nditions met in the 
prosecution of each of these enterprises 

Among the important new pieces of engineering wer Lidgerwood 
Cableways are in use which are picturt d and described are the excavation 
f the New York State barge canal at Pendleton, N. Y., the Great Lakes 
Construction C whet . traveling cableway handles an 8o0-cubic-foot 
capacity “Clam Shell” bu ket: the excavation of the new 22 foot West 
Neebish channel in the St. Mary's river by the McArthur Bros., und 
Grant, Smith & Co., where four traveling 
of the Rainy River Improvement Co., at 


cableways were used; the build- 


ing of the dam and p j 
the International Falls, Rainy River by the Maquire Penneman Co., using 
lewav: building locks and dams Nos. 10 and II on 


a long span radial 1 
the Kentucky rivet the Mason and Hoge Co., Inc., the 





Construction Co., and H. | Talbott & Co., i 
the Ohio river, by t ser Contracting Co., the Blewitt Falls Dam of the 
Rockingham Power ( - W. R. Bonsal & Co.; the McCall Ferry Im 


provement Co.'s hyd lectric plant on the 


river dam on the Croton river, built by t 


ston & Co., and tl \ husett dam I It by the s { tne 
Great Cataract da Australia being constructed by e New 5S 
Wales government w electr1 illy operated cableways re ec! love ‘ 
wonderful R 14 ’ - Dp 4 . ' 

nderful Roosey a of the U. S. Reclamation Service on Salt river 
Arizona, where J. M. O'Rourke & Co. are using three electrical operated 
cableways; the S in Wvoming, the highest masonry dat 
world. where ¢] | + 1 1 1 1 

Sat, WHITES \ » litv & ( suaity ( navy tw cableways ic 
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11 nost novel manner; the Pat n the North Platte rive 
WwW I I Ger s& P I »t ( l ng by n ins f WO ¢ 


ways for the | S. Reclamation Servi tl New Orlea 


Works, where Black & Laird employ two traveling cabl 





burg Filtration Works where four traveling cablewa. re in 
P. A 


& sey 1s tw ty lit Oo cabk wavs ver constr ; . in 











I . Br i] d ul ther inte tins x<ampl t <Cavations, brides 
building an Peres ( 7 } indling ‘ 1 1 ndling 1 1: 1 an Nava! 
, quart irs indling, tuel lling, a sposal, and othe l 
\ . A ve terest plant ( | f 1 ding ar . 
os om ia Mt loading a Nava 
loading I . e, Alas vit I ter ‘ ‘ plants { C 
indling cargo under 1 I liti t Mar on tl \mazon river and Nava 
n the shores of Hawaii, Sandwich Islands f fort 
tions; many li struct 
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LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS 





1879. 
Naval Education. Prize Essay, 1879. By Lieut-Com. A. D. Brown, 
U.S. N. 
NavaL Epucation. First Honorable Mention. By Lieut.-Com. C. F. 


Goodrich, U.S. N. 
NavaL EDUCATION. Second Honorable Mention. By Commander A. T. 


Mahan, U.S. N. 


188o. 


“The Naval Policy of the United States.” Prize Essay, 1880. By Lieu- 
tenant Charles Belknap, U.S. N. 


1881. 

The Type of (I) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser best suited to the Present 
Needs of the United States. Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant E. W. 
Very, U.S.N. 

Seconp Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U.S. N. 


1882. 

Our Merchant Marine: The Causes of its Decline and the Means to be 
taken for its Revival. “Nil clarius aquis.” Prize Essay, 1882. By 
Lieutenant J. D. J. Kelley, U.S. N. 

“Mals IL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE JARDIN.” Honorable Mention. By Master 
C. G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

“Spero MELIORA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieut.-Com. F. F. Chadwick, 
U.S. N. 

“CAUSA LATET: VIS EST NOTISSIMA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieutenant 
R. Wainwright, U.S. N. 


1883. 

How may the Sphere of Usefulness of Naval Officers be extended in Time 
of Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? 
“Pour encourager les Autres.” Prize Essay, 1883. By Lieutenant 
Carlos G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

“SEMPER PARATUS.” First Honorable Mention. By Commander N. H. 
Farquhar, U. S. N. 

“CUILIBET IN ARTE SUA CREDENDUM EST.” Second Honorable Mention. 
By Captain A. P. Cooke, U.S. N. 

1884. 

The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Prize Essay, 1884. By 

Ensign W. I. Chambers, U.S. N. 
1885. 


Inducements for Retaining Trained Seamen in the Navy, and Best System 
of Rewards for Long and Faithful Service. Prize Essay, 1885. By 


a 


Commander N. H. Farquhar, U.S. N. 














1094 List oF Prize Essays 


1886. 
What Changes in Organization and Drill are Necessary to Sail and 


Effectively Our Warships of Latest Type? “Scire quod moh. 
Prize Essay, 1886. By Lieutenant Carlos G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

THe RESULT OF ALL NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND EFFORTS FINDS ITS Expngs- 
SION IN Goop ORGANIZATION AND THOROUGH DRILL on Boarp or Syp. 
ABLE Suips. Honorable Mention. By Ensign W. L. Rodgers, U.S. 


1887. 


The Naval Brigade: its Organization, Equipment and Tactics. “In ho 
signo vinces.” Prize Essay, 1887. By Lieutenant C. T. Hutchins 


1888. 
Torpedoes. Prize Essay, 1888. By Lieut.-Com. W. W. Reisinger, USN 


1891. 
The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews for our Ships of War 
Prize Essay, 1891. By Ensign A. P. Niblack, U.S.N. 
DisPOSsITION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FLEET: SHIP AND SQUADRON Dan 
Honorable Mention, 1891. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U.S.N 


1892. 
Torpedo-boats: their Organization and Conduct. Prize Essay, 182. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. 


1894. 
The U.S.S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to her Pneumatic Battery. 
Prize Essay, 1894. By Lieut.-Com. Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. 


Navat Rerorm. Honorable Mention, 1894. By Passed Assistant Engineer 
F. M. Bennett, U.S.N. 


1895. 

Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1895. By Lieut-Com 
Richard Wainwright, U.S.N. 

A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION AND OuTLOOK IN Europe. An Introdu 
tion to the Study of Coming War. Honorable Mention, 1895. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, U.S.N. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY oF Our New Suips. Hon- 
orable Mention, 1895. By Naval Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, U.S.N 

Tue Battle oF THE YALU. Honorable Mention, 1895. By Ensign Frank 
Marble, U.S.N. 


1896. 

The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Prize Essay, 1896. By Lieu- 
tenant A. P. Niblack, U.S.N. 

THE ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE OF THE NAvy PERSONNEL 
AS VIEWED FROM THE Su1P. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieutenant 
Wm. F. Fullam, U.S.N 

NAVAL APPRENTICES, INDUCEMENTS, ENLISTING AND TRAINING. The Sea- 
man Branch of the Navy. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Ensign 
Ryland D. Tisdale, U.S.N. 

Tue COMPOSITION OF THE FLEET. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieuten- 
ant John M. Ellicott, U.S.N. 
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1897. 
Torpedo-boat Policy. Prize Essay, 1897. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, 
U.S.N. 

A Proposep UNIFORM CourRSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE NAVAL MILITIA. 
"Honorable Mention, 1897. By H. G. Dohrman, Associate Member, 
U.S.N.L 
TorPEDOES IN EXERCISE AND BattLe. Honorable Mention, 1897. By Lieu- 

tenant J. M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 


1808. 
Esprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times. Prize Essay, 18908. By Captain 
Caspar Frederick Goodrich, U.S.N. 
Our Nava. Power. Honorable Mention, 1898. By Lieut.-Com. Richard 


Wainwright, U.S.N 
TarceT PRACTICE AND THE TRAINING OF Gun Captains. Honorable Men- 


tion, 1808. By Ensign R. H. Jackson, U.S.N. 


1900 
Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment. Prize Essay, 1900. By Lieu 
tenant R. H. Jackson, U.S.N. 
Tue AUTOMOBILE TORPEDO AND ITS Uses. Honorable Mention, 1900. By 
Lieutenant L. H. Chandler, U.S.N. 


1901. 
Naval Administration and Organization. Prize Essay, 1901. By Lieuten- 
ant John Hood, U.S.N. 


1903. 

Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of its Inferiority and Their Remedies. 
Prize Essay, 1903. By Professor Philip R. Alger, U.S.N. 

A Nava TRAINING Poticy aANp System. Honorable Mention, 1903. By 
Lieutenant James H. Reid, U.S.N. 

SYSTEMATIC TRAINING OF THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE Navy. Honor 
able Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant C. L. Hussey, U.S.N 

Our Torpepo-Boat Fiotitta. The Training Needed to Insure its Effi 
ciency. Honorable Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U.S.N 


1904. 
The Fleet and its Personnel. Prize Essay, 1904. By Lieutenant S. P. Ful 
linwider, U.S. N. 
A Prza For A HicHer PuysicaL, Moral, AND INTELLECTUAL STANDARD 
OF THE PERSONNEL FOR THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1904. By 
Medical Inspector Howard E. Ames, U.S.N. 


1905. 
American Naval Policy. Prize Essay, 1905. By Commander Bradley A 
Fiske, U. S. N. 
Tae Department of THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1905. By Rear- 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U.S. N. 


1906. 


Promotion by Selection. Prize Essay, 1906. By Commander Hawley O. 
Rittenhouse, U.S. N. 
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Tue ELEMENTS oF FLEET Tactics. First 
Lieut-Com. A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 
GLEANINGS FROM THE SEA OF JAPAN. Second Honorable 

By Captain Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 
THe PurcuHase SySTeM OF THE Navy. Third Honorable 
By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S.N. 


Honorable Mention, 1996, By 


Mention, 1906, 


Mention, 19% 


1907. 
Storekeeping at the Navy Yards. Prize Essay, 1907. By 
John A. Mudd, U.S. N. 
BATTLE REHEARSALS. A few thoughts on our next step in 


First Honorable Mention, 1907. By Lieut.-Comdr. Yates Stirling 
U.S.N. 


Pay Inspector 


Fleet-Gunnery 


Tue Nava Proression. Second Honorable Mention, 1907. By Comman. 
der Bradley A. Fiske, U.S. N. 
1908. 
A Few Hints to the Study of Naval Tactics. Prize 
Lieutenant W. S. Pye, U.S.N. 
[He Money ror THE Navy. First Honorable Mention, 
Inspector John A. Mudd, U.S.N. 


Essay, 1908 By 


1908. By Pay 


Tue NATION’S DEFENSE—THE OFFENSIVE FLEET. How Shall We Prepare 
It for Battle. Second Honorable Menti 1908. By Lieut.-Com- 
mander Yates Stirling, | S. N. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 19009. 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal, and a life-member. 
ship in the Institute, is offered by the Naval Institute for the best essay 
presented on any subject pertaining to the naval profession, subject to 
the following rules: 

1. The award for the prize shall be made by the Board of Control, 
voting by ballot and without knowledge of the names of the competitors, 

2. Each competitor to send his essay in a sealed envelope to the Secre. 
tary and Treasurer on or before January 1, 1909. The name of the writer 
shall not be given in this envelope, but instead thereof a motto. Accom- 
panying the essay a separate sealed envelope will be sent to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, with the motto on the outside and writcr’s name and motto 
inside. This envelope is not to be opened until after the decision of the 
Board. 


3. The successful essay to be published in the Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute; and the essays of other competitors, receiving honorable mention, to 
be published also, at the discretion of the Board of Control; and no change 
shall be made in the text of any competitive essay, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute, after it leaves the hands of the Board. 

4. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best essay presented 
is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive “ Honorable 
Mention” or such other distinction as the Board may decide. 

5. In case one or more essays receive “ Honorable Mention,” the writer 
of the first of them in order of merit will receive seventy-five dollars anda 
life-membership in the Institute. 

6. Any essay not having received honorable mention, may be published 
also, at the discretion of the Board of Control, but only with the consent 
of the author. 

7. The essay is limited to fifty (50) printed pages of the Proceedings of 
the Institute. 

8. All essays submitted must be either typewritten or copied in a clear 
and legible hand. 


y. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold 
medal. 


By direction of the Board of Control. 


PHILIP R. ALGER, 
Professor, U. S. N., Secretary and Treasurer. 
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